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EAHLY HISTORY. 


T is universally believed that the rich, 
fertile, and extensile region known 
by the name of Inilia, was one of 
the earliest civilized countries of the 
ancient world. It has never been, 
like China, a great monarchy united 
under one head (although it nearly 
approached that condition under tte 
first Grand Moguls or Mussulman 
V Emperors), but has, from the most 

rf'iiiote ages, been divided into many 
states, of which the early history is very uncertain. 

The empire of the Hindus was probably founded as early 
as that of the Chinese, and, long before the Greek invasion, 
it had attained to a liigh degree of prosperity, and made con- 
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EARLY HISTORY. 


ftiderable progress in various arts. Several large kiii^oms, 
under a well-regulated form of government, besides an infinite 
number of smaller states, were in existence many centuries 
before the Christian era ; but there is no authentic histogp 
respecting their foundation, nor are there any records of their 
first rulers, except the romantic legends of the ancient poets 
of the land, which are full of fables. 

India is boutided by the Il^maldya mountains, the river 
Indus, and the sea. 

Its length from Cashmir to Cape Comorin is about 1900 
British miles ; and’ its breadth from the mouth of the Indus 
to the mountains east of the Baramputra considerably upwards 
of 1 500 British miles. 

It is crossed from east to w'est by a chain of mountains, 
called the Vindya, which extends between the twenty-third 
and twenty-fifth parallels of latitude, nearly from the desert 
north-west of Guzerdt to the Ganges. 

The country to the north of this chain is now called IIin- 
DUSTAN, and that to the south of it the Deckan, 

Hindustan is composed of tlie basin of the Indus, that of 
the Ganges, the desert toward the Indus, and the high tract 
recently called Central India. 

The upper jiart of the basin of the Indus (now called the 
Panjdb, or Five Rivers) is open and fertile to the east of the 
llydaspes, but rugged to the, west of that river, and sandy 
towards tlie junetiou of the five rivers. After the Indus forms 
one stream, it flows through a plain between mountains and 
the desert, of which only the part within reach of its waters h 
productive. As it approaches the sea, it divides into several 
branches, and forms a fertile though very ill cultivated delta. 

The basin of the Ganges (though many of the streams 
which water it have their rise in hilly countries, ahd though 
the central part is not free from diversity of surface) jnay be 
said on the whole to be one vast and fertile plain. This tract 
iims the residence of the people who first figure in the hintory 
of India; and it is still the most advanced in civilization oi 
all the divisions of that country. 

A chain of hills, known in the neighbourhood by the name 
of Aravalli, is connected by lower ranges with the western 
extremity of the Vindya mountains on the borders of Guzerdt, 
and stretches up to a considerable distance beyond Ajmir, in 
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the direction of Delhi ; forming the divieiion between the desert 
on the west and the central table-land. It would be more cor- 
rect to say the level of the desert ; for the south-eastern portion, 
including Yodpur, is a fertile country. Except this tract, all 
between the Aravalli mountains and the Indus, from the Sutlej 
or Hysndrus on the north to near the sea on the south, is a waste 
of sand, in which are oases of different size and fertility, the 
greatest of wliich is round Jessalniir. The narrow tract of 
Cach intervenes between the desert and the sea, and makes 
a sort of bridge from Guzerdt to Sind. 

Central India is the smallest of these fotir natural divisions. 
It is a table-land of uneven surface, from 1600 to 2500 feet 
above the sea, bounded by the Aravalli mountains dn the 
west, and the Vindyas on the south ; supported on the east 
by a lower range in Bundelcand, and sloping gradually on the 
north-east into the basin of the Ganges. It is a diversified, 
but, on the Whole, a fertile tract. 

The Vindya mountains form the southern limit of Hindu- 
stan ; but beyond them, sepanited by the deep valley of the 
Nerbadda, is a parallel chain called J tijddri or Sdtpura, which 
must be crossed before we reach the next natural division in 
the valley of the Tupti. This small tract is low ; but the rest 
of the Deckan is almost entirely occupied by a table-land of 
triangular form, about the level of that of Central India, sup- 
port^ on all sides by ranges of hills. The two longest ranges, 
which run towards the south, follow the form of tlie peninsula, 
and between them and the sea lies a low narrow tract, form- 
ing a sort of belt round the whole coast. 'I'he hills which 
support the table-land are called the (^lidts. The range to the 
west is the highest and most marked ; and the low tract 
beneath it narrowest and most rugged. 

The table-land itself is greatly diversified in surface and 
fertility^. Two parts, however, are strongly distinguished and 
the linnt between them may be marked by the Warda, from its 
source in the Injadri range, north-west of Nkgpur, to its jiino- 
tion with the Goddveri, and then by the joint rivers to the 
sea. All to the north ^nd east of these rivers is a vast forest 
spotted with villages, and sometimes interrupted by cultivated 
tracts of coasiderable extent. To the south-west of the rivers, 
the country, though varied, is generally open and cultivated. 

Guzerat and Bensral are retrarded by the natives as included 

D 2 
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EXTENT— POl»tTLATION. 


Mither in Hindustan nor in the Deckan ; they difTer greatly 
from each otlier, but each has a resemblance to the part of 
Hindil'*tan which adioms it. Though the Deokan, properly 
speaking, includes all to the south of the Vindya mountains, 
yet, in modern practice, it is often limited to the part between 
that chain and the river Kishna. 

The superficial extent of India is estimated at 1,287,483 
square miles. The population may be taken at 140,000,000; 
but this is the present population ; in very early Hindu times 
it was certainly much less, and in later days probably much 
greater. 

The population is very unequally distributed. In one veiy 
extensive district of Bengal Proper (Bardwan), it was ascer* 
tained to be 600 souls to the square mile. In some ^forest 
tracts, ten to the^uare mile might be an exaggeration. In 
many parts you may travel from sunrise to sunset without seeing 
a single habitation or any sign of the existence of man. Here 
jungle succeeds to jungle ; the whole country is a wild, dense, 
matted forest, with bare sandy tracts intervening at long 
intervals. But these woods are well peopled with wild ani- 
mals, and afford abundant occupation and delight to the 
sportsman. 

Though the number of large towns and cities in India is 
remarkable, none of them are very populous. In their 
present state of decline, none exceed the population of second- 
rate cities in Europe. Calcutta, without its suburbs, has 
only 266,000 inhabitants; and not more than two* or throe 
of the oihers can have above 200,000 fixed population. 

A tract extending from 8° north latitude to 35°, and vary- 
ing in height from the level of the sea to the summits of 
HtfmalAya, must internally include the extremes of heat and 
cold ; but on the general level of India, within the great 
northern cliain, the diversity is comparatively iuconsider^le. 

The characteristic of the climate, compared to tWt of 
Europe, is heat. In a great port of the country the is 
scorching for three mouths in the year; even the wind is hot, 
the land is brown and ])arch<*d, dust flies in whirlwinds, all 
brooks become dry, siiidll rivers scarcely keep up a stream, 
and the largest an* reduced to comparatively narrow channels 
in the mid.st of vaht sandy beds. 

Ill w'iiiter, slight fiost sometimes takes place for an hour or 
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two aboat sunriee ; but this is only in the parts of the coontHiy 
which lie far north, or are much elevated above the sea. At 
a low level, if towards tlie south, the greatest cold in winter 
is only moderate heat ; and on an average of the whole of 
India, it is not much more than what is marked temperate on 
our thermometers ; while the hottest time of the day even at 
that period rises aboie our summer heat. The cold, however, 
is much greater to the feelings than would be supposed from 
the thermometer. In the months which approa^ to neither 
extreme the temperature is higher than in the heat of sum^ 
mer in Italy. 

The next peculiarity in the climate of India is the period- 
ical sainy season. I'he rains are brought from the Indian 
Ocean by a south-west wind (or monsoon, as it is called), which 
lasts from June to October. They are heaviest near the sea, 
especially in low countries, unless in situations protected by 
mountains. Tne coast of Coromandel, for instance, is shel- 
tered from the south-west monsoon by the Ghdts and the 
table-land, and receives its supply of rain in October and 
November, when the wind blows from the north-east across 
the Bay of Bengal. The intenseneas of the fall of rain can 
scarcely be conceived in Europe. Though it is confined to 
four months, and in them many days of every month, and 
many hours of every day arc fair, yet the whole fall of rain in 
India is considerably more than double that which is distri- 
buted ov.er the whole twelve months in England. 

The variations that have been mentioned divide the year 
into three sea'»ons : the hot, the rainy, and the cold, or rather 
temperate ; which lost is a good deal longer than either the 
other two.* 

The territories of British India, including our protected and 
dependent States, have a land frontier of 16,000 miles, and 
the sea frontier is very nearly the same immense length. We 
give round numbers that they may be the more easily retained 
by ftiemory. We liave rather under-stated than over-stated 
the extent of the two frontiers which we now have to main- 
tain and defend against all comers. 

Within these extensive limits, every variety of climate, from 
that of the burning desert to that of the frozen regions, is to be 


Hon. Mounituort Elphinstone, ' History of India.* 
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CLIMATE — EAKLY INHABITANTS. 


found. Everywhere the climate of the hills is salubrious and 
braciiifi:, well suited to the English constitution, and equally 
well adapted to the production of European fruits, vegetables, 
and cereals. The Neilgherry hills afford delightful summer 
residences and refuges from the scorching summer heats of the 
low countries. The lower ridges and sloping sides of the vast 
Ilemalaya — particularly at Simla, where our Governors-Ge- 
iieral and Commanders-in-Chief so frequently reside — offer 
tile same or even greater advantages ; and if you ascend those 
towering mountains in the rear of Simla, the loftie.'-t peak of 
which measures not less than 28,000 feet from the level of the 
sea, you get into regions of glaciers, Mers de Glace, and 
eternal snows. ^ 

Although it was long thought otherwise, it is now quite cer- 
tain that there’' were early inhabitants in this vast Teninsula, 
and that the Hindus are not the Aborigines. These are to be 
sought for among some of the Tariah classes, among the 
Bliecls, Khonds, Merawatts, and other wild hill tribi^, of 
whom mure particular notice will be taken in another chapter. 
In the whole of India there is no trace of nomadic tribes, such 
as still subsist in Persia, Turkey, and most other Asiatic coun- 
tries. “ Of all ancient nations,” says the excellent Mr. M. 
Elphinstonc, ^^the Egyjitians arc the one whom the Hindus 
seem most to have resembled ; but our kin)wledge of that 
people is too limited to reflect light on any other with which 
they might be compared. It might be easier to compare the 
Hindus with the Greeks, os painted by Homer, who was 
nearly contemporary with the compilation of the first Hindu 
code ; and, however inferior in spirit and energy, as well as in 
elegance, to that heroic race, yet, on contrasting their laws and 
forms of administration, the state of the arts of life, and the 
general spirit of order and obedience to the laws, the Eastern 
nation seems clearly to have been in the more advanced stage 
of society. Their internal institutions were less rude ; their 
conduct to their enemies more humane ; their general learn- 
ing was much more considerable ; and, in the knowledge of 
the being and nature of God, they were already in possession 
of a light which was but faintly perceived even by the loftiest 
intellects in the best days of Athens. Yet the Greeks were 
polished by a free communication with many nations, and 
have recorded the improvements which they early derived from 
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each ; while the Hindu civilization grew up alone, and thus 
acquired an original and peculiar character that continues to 
spread an interest over the higher stages of refinement to 
whicli its unaided efforts afterwards enabled it to attain. It 
may, however, be doubted, whether this early and independent 
civilization was not a misfortune to the Hindus ; for, seeing 
themselves superior to all the tribes of whom they had know- 
ledge, they learned to despise the institutions of foreigners and 
to revere their own, until they became incapable of receivujg 
imitrovement from witliout, and averse to novelties even 
amongst themselves.*’* 

Whence did tliesc remarkable people originally proceed ? 
Where was their home and what their race and lineage before 
they spread themselves over Hindustan and the Deckan ? 
These are questions •difficult to answer. The most ancient o 
their books ^ve no reference whatever to any country out oi 
India. Even their mythology goes no further tlian the Herna- 
laya mountains, on whose sublime heights it fixes the habita- 
tions of the gods. Modern philologists have proved the 
oommon origin of the Sanscrit language with the languages of 
the West ; and this leaves no doubt that there was once a con- 
nexion between the nations by w'hom these languages are used ; 
but it proves nothing as to the place whc're such a connexion 
subsisted, or as to the time, which may have been in so early a 
stage of their society as to prevent its throwing any light on 
the history of the individual nations. “ To say that it spread 
from a central point is a gratuitous assumption, and even con- 
trary to analogy ; for ancient emigration and civilization did 
not spread in a circle, but from east to west. Where also 
could the central point be, from which a language could 
spread over India, Greece, and It^, and yet leave Chaldea, 
Syria, and Arabia untouched? The question, therefore, is 
still open.**^ 

The Persians gave to the country the name of Hindustan, 
fi^m being the country of the Hindus, or Hindoos ; but in 
more early ages it was called by themselves Bharata, and 
sometimes Punya bhuim, or the laud of virtues : a name ex- 
pressive of the gentle government, and flourishing condition of 
a mild and happy people. The Greeks derive the name of 

• ' History f)f India.’ Tlie Hindu aud Mahometan Periods. 

f Hon. Mounstuoi-t Elphinatone. 
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^hlch has been so g^erally adopted, from the Pefeimi 
appellation ; and in modem times, India has \mn need as h 
general name, not only for the extensive region above-med** 
doned, but the still more eastern tracts of country, with the 
iidand of Ceylon, and those in the oriental Archipelago* Sir 
William Jones traces the foundation of the Indian empire 
above 3800 years from the present time ; the highest age of 
the Yigur Veda to 1360 years before the birth of Christ, or 
100 yaars before the birth of Moses ; and the highest of 
the Institutes of Menu, to 1260 years before the birth of our 
Saviour. “The origin of the Hindoos,” says Forbes, “like 
that of most other nations, buried in obscurity, and lost in 
fable, has baffled the researches of the ablest investigators. 
Megastheiies, was sent ambassador by Seloucus, to Sah* 
draoottos, king of Practri. whose dominion now forms the fertile 
provinces of Beiigal, Bahar and Oude, wrote an account of 
his embassy, whicli Arrian has preserved in his history of 
India ; and that narrative, written 2000 years ago, when 
compared with the modem history of the Hindus, convinces 
us how little change they have undergone in that long period, 
nor have the conquests and cruelties of their Mahomedan 
invaders, nor their commercial intercourse with the Europeans 
settled among them, been able to alter the long-established 
manners and customs so deeply interwoven with tiieir religious 
tenets.”* 

Many have imagined tliat the Hindus originally wandered 
from some more western climate, and locatd themselves on 
the banks of the Indus, where at first they occupied only a 
small tract of land, about 150 miles to the north of the pre- 
sent city of Delhi. Others have supposed that the first settlers 
were merely a company of priests, from whom descended the 
powerful order of Bramins, who established their religion 
with a form of government constituted by themselves, and 
gained an ascend^cy over the barbarian natives by the influ- 
ence of superior learning. This theory, however, will !lot 
hold. The Hindus did not mingle with the conquered race or 
raoeS) as the Normans did with the Saxons ; they did not even 
govern or rule over them, but they expelled them — driving 
them to the woods and mountains, wliere they are yet to be 


* Onental Memoirs. 
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Ifotmd with blood unmixed with tnat of the Hindus. The 
first in-comers of the Hindu race may have been priests a# 
well as warriors, but they must have brought with them, or 
have been followed by tij^e people of their own race — the only 
pecmle over whom they ever established their government. 

The Hindus tu^e divided into four principal tribes, pro- 
ceeding from Brama, the creating power, in the following 
manner: — the Bramin, issuing from the mouth, implying 
wisdom, to pray, to rea(i, and to instruct ; the Cshatriza, or 
Kettorees, proceeding from the arms, implying strength to 
draw the bow, to hght, and to govern ; the Bhyse, coming 
from the belly or thighs, which implies nourishment ; these 
must«provide the necessaries of life by agriculture and com- 
merce; and the Sudra, coming from the feet, which means 
subjection ; these ore born to labour and to serve ; and these 
chief tribes, or cast^, are distinguished as the ^Dowers of 
Vishnoo, ami Seeva ; called Vishnoo-bukht, and Seeva-bukht 
The Bramitis study religion, astronomy, arts and sciences; 
they are the instructors of youth, take care of the dewftlS) Or 
temples, and perform every kind of charity. The Cshatriza 
tribe includes kings, nobles, magistrates, officers, and the 
superior orders of mankind. The Vursya, or Bhyse, are 
employed in commerce, agriculture, arms, and the occupation 
of shepherds and herdsmen. The Sudra, or Soodee, consists 
of manufacturers, meclianics, servants, and nil the lower 
classes of society. Each of ihese principal tribes is subdivided 
into a number of classes, or castes, amounting in all to eighty- 
four ; who neither iiitennarry, nor intimately associate with 
each other. So that each caste differs in features, dress, and 
appearance as much as if they were of different nations ; and 
by laws most strictly observed, they are separated from eacli 
other by insurmountable barriers. The Bramins are in all 
respects the first caste among the Hindus, and by the laws 
are entitled to very extraorainary privileges, especially in 
cas^ of delinquency ; no other tribe is admitted to the priest- 
hood ; to them are all the mysteries of their religion and 
sacred knowledge confined. They alr>ne understand the lan- 
guage of the Shastah, or Shastras, those lioly volumes which 
contain the religion and philosopiiy of the Hindus, which 
are divided into four Bedes, or Vedas, a word signifying 
science. They contain one hundred thousand stanzas of four 
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lines each, treatinfj^ of divination, astronomy, natural philoso- 
phy, tlie creation of the world, relig^ious ceremonies, prayers, 
morality and piety ; including hymns in praise of the Supreme 
Bein^, and in honour of subaltern intelligence. These books 
the Bramins esteem so sacred, that they permit no other caste 
to read them, and they are written in the Sanscrit langua^^e, 
which is now understood by very few except the Bramins, 
and not by all of them, for although there can be no Hindu 
jiriest that is not -a Brarniii, yet it by no means implies 
that all of the -Bramin tribe are priests ; on the contrary, 
they are enifdoyed in political and revenue departments, 
and appe-ar in various public characters unclear the govern- 
ments i]i India ; the great and powerful Mahratta e|npire 
is at tliis day ruled by a Bramin sovereign, with the 
title of IVishwa : others throughout the vast peninsula, pur- 
sue a variety of employments in the agricultural and com- 
mercial lines, and some even cultivate their own lands. 
In fact, the Bramins in India, like the Emirs in Persia and 
Turkey, may be found in every rank and every condition of 
life. In tiie Mussulman countries the Emirs, who have the 
distinction of the green turban, and who are all reputed to be 
the lineal descendants of the Prophet Mahomet, are often 
found in abject poverty, exercising the callings of charcoal 
burners, street porters, camel drivers, and the like ; and so it 
is in India with the Bramins. Many of the soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers in our Sepoy regiments, and in the Com- 
pany^’s artillery and cavalry, are by birth Bramins. 

Ihe Hindu religion admits of no proselytes, and is there- 
fore a principal means of preserving the castes pure and 
distinct ; neither have the Mahomedan conquests and oppres- 
sions, nor the intercourse of Europeans with the Hindus 
been able to subvert a system of theology and Jurisprudence 
founded on a firm basis, and interdicted from all change by 
the most rigid laws. This religious and moral system b no 
doubt of great antiquity ; but those who have deeply investi- 
gated the ancient and pleasing fictions of the Hindu mytho- 
logy, which bears a great resemblance to that of the Greeks, 
and may perhaps be charged to the same origin, are of 
opinion, that the religious and civil laws of the Hindus, 
called the Institutes of Menu, were compiled about 1^80 years 
before the birth of our Saviour ; tliat the Vedas or sacred 
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volumes, were written three hundred years prior to the Insti* 
tutes, and that, preceding this period, everything being handed 
down by oral tradition, the account was obscure and fhbulous. 
But divested of extraneous matter, there appears to be a great 
degree of purity and sublimity in the genuine principles oi 
ilie Hindu religion, though now obscured by superstitious 
rites and ceremonies and blended with gross idolatry. In 
their original simplicity, they teach that there is one Supreme 
Kuler of the universe, who is styled Brama, or the Great 
One : they i^Qulcate also, that this Supreme Intelligence 
eoiisists ol a triad, or triple divinity, exjiressed by the my«itic 
word Om, and distinguished by the names of Vishnu, Brama, 
and Siiva; or the creafing, preserving and destructive power' 
of the Almighty. Images of these attributes are placed in 
tlieir temples, and worship and sacrifices are daily performed 
before them, and a variety of other statues, representing tlie 
different qualities of the supreme being : so that it is a com- 
plete system of (lolytheisni and a source of a thousand fables 
subversive of truth and simplicity. Yet it ever was, and ever 
must be difficult for either Christians or Mahomedans to con- 
vert a Hindu, for with them theology is so blended with 
the whole moral and civil obligations of life, that it enters 
into every habit, and sanctions almost every action.'' On 
withdrawing the veil from the sacred volume of the Hindus, 
we see Brama, or the supreme deity, represented as absorbed 
in the contemplation of his own reason, but from an impul>e 
of divine love, resolving to create other beings to partake of 
Ills glory, and to be happy to all eternity. He spake the 
word, and angels rose into existence ! He commanded, and 
the host of heaven were foriped I they were created free ; and 
were made partakers of the divine glory and beatitude on the 
easy condition of praising their Creator, and acknowledging 
him for their supreme lord. But not content with this 
happy state in the celestial regions, some of the principal 
spints rebelled and drew a number after them, who were all 
doomed to languish in that scene of horror, so finely described 
by OUT sublime poet. In process of time, at the intercession 
of the faithful angels, the fatal doom of these fallen' spirits 
was revoked ; and they were released on the conditions of 
repentance and amendment, in a state of probation. For this 
piffpose a new creation of worlds took place ; and mortal 
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bodies were prepared for the apo5>tate angels, which they were 
to animate for a certain space ; there to be subject to natural 
and moral evils, througli which they were doomed to transmi- 
grate under eighty-nine different forms ! the last into that of 
man! when their powers and faculties are enlarged, and a 
merciful Creator rests his chief expectations on their' repent- 
ance and restoration to his favour. If they then fail their 
punisiiment is renewed, and they are doomed to begin again 
their first state of transmigration. In this system we are 
struck with the intermixture of truth with error, and false 
traditions, bearing in many particulars a resemblance to the 
sacred truths of divine revelation. On this hypothesis, it 
appears that one principal reason for the Hindus legiJ'ding, 
the cow with such religious veneration, is^ that they believe 
the soul transmigrates into this aniniul immediately preceding 
itk assumption of the human form. No Hindu, even of the 
lowest caste, will kill a cow or taste its flesh ; they will die 
with perfect resignation rather than violate this tenet, as has 
been frequently experienced on Ixiard the vessels in the Indian 
Seas, when all the provisions except salt beef have been ex- 
pended. But I am not certain respecting the first principle 
of the Hindu’s veneration for the cow, since many conjecture 
the command to have originattHl in the preservation of an" 
animal so useful to mankind : and it is well known that the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, and other ancient nations, have equally 
veiierattKi this valuable animal. The Hindus estimate the 
delinquency of a instate spirits, by the class of mortal 

forms wliich they are doomed to inhabit ; thus all voracious 
and unclean animals, whether inhabitants of earth, air, or 
water, as well as men whose lives and actions are publicly and 
atrociously wicked, arc supposed to contain a malignant spirit ; 
on the contrary, those animals which subsist on vegetables, 
and do not ])rey upon each other, are pronounced favoured of 
tile Almighty. I’hat every animal form is endued with cogi- 
tation, memory, and reflection, is one of the established tenets 
of the Bramins ; indeed, it must necessarily follow, from 
the BupiiO*^ metempy^chosis of the apostate spirits through 
tliese mortal forms ; they also believe that every distincL 
species of the animal creation have a comprehensive mode of 
communicating their ideas peculiar to themselves, and that the 
metempsychosis of tlie delinquent spirits extends through every 
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organized body, even to the smallest insect and reptile. They 
highly venerate the fcee, and some species of the ant; and 
conceive tJie spirits animating these forms to be favour^ by 
God. and that the intellectual faculties are more enlarged 
under them than in most others. With such tenets we cannot 
be surpribi*d at their unwillingness to take away the life of 
any creature whatever. 

The devotion of the Hindus to the Supreme Being, and 
the inferior deities, consists in regular attendance at the 
d(‘wals, or teivf los, especially at the solemn festivals ; in 
performing particular religious ceremonies in their own 
houses ; i?i prayers, ablutions, fastings and penances ; but 
espe^ally in oblations, which consist chiefly of spices, incense, 
rir‘ 0 , fVuits, and flowers: and although they have been in 
former times accused of ofleriiig human sacrifices, it is c^NM^ 
tliey now very rarely shed evtm the blood of rtn**nniH>l||jWh 
their religious services. I shall not dwell portifeularly 
religious books of the Hindus, but it would be injtistrc^TO' 
omit the following sublime d(*scription of the Supreme 
from the writings of Governor IJolwell, who was an early in- 
vestigator of these subjects, before tlio field of oriental litera- 
ture so laudably engaginj the attention of the English. God 
is one ! Creator of all that is I God is like a perfect sphere, 
without beginning and without end 1 God rules and governs 
all creation by a general providence, resulting from first-deter- 
aiincd gnd fixed principles. Thou shall not make inquiry into 
the essence of tlie Eternal One — nor by what laws he governs. 
An inquiry into either is vain and criminal. It is enough, 
that day by day, and night by night, thou seest, in his works, 
his wisdom, his jiower, and his mercy : — benefit thereby 1” 
As applicable to this subject, I shall transcribe a few passages 
from the Vedas of the Hindus, translated by Sir •William 
Jones ; to whose invaluable works we are indebted for so many 
acquisitions in oriental literature. “ By one Supreme Ruler 
is this universe pervaded ; even every world in the whole circle 
of nature. Enjoy pure delight, O man ! by abandoning all 
thoughts of this 'perishable world ; and covet not the wealth of 
any creature existing.** “ To those regions where evil spirits 
dwell, and which utter darkness involves, all such men surely 
go after death, as destroy the purity of their ow'ii souls.** 

Unveil, O Thou who givest sustenance to the world, tliat 
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faxie of the true sun, which is now hidden by a ray of golden 
light 1 so tiiat we may see the truth, and know our whole 
duty !” “ O Thou who givest sustenance to the world, Thou 

sole mover of all, thou wlio restrainest sinners, who pervadest 
yon great luminary, who appearest as the Son of the Creator I 
hide thy dazzling beams, and expand thy spiritual brightness, 
that I may view thy most auspicious, most . glorious, real 
form.*’ Lot my soul return to the immortal Spirit of God 1 
and then, l^t my body, which ends in ashes, return to dust 1** 
“ O Spirit, who pervadest fire, lead us in a straight path to 
the riches of beatitude ! remove each foul taint from our souls ! 
who approach Thee w ith the hight^st praise and the most fixed 
adoration 1** ‘-God, who is pci feet wisdom, and perfect^^ hap- 
piness, is the final refuge of the man who has liberally bestowed 
his wealth, who has been firm in virtue, and who knows and 
adores the Great One!” “Kemember me, O Om, thou 
divine spirit I” In Sir William Jones’s Institutes of the 
Hindu laws, after stating some blemisht's, and a few absur- 
dities in the system, that excellent orientalist observes, 
“ Nevertheless, a spirit of sublime devotion, of benevo- 
lence to mankind, and of amiable tciulernehs to all sentient 
creatures, pervades the whole work: the style of it has a 
certain austere majesty, that sounds like the language of 
legislation, and extorts a respectful awe; the sentiments of 
dependence of all beings on God, and the harsh ad- 
monitions, even to kings, arc truly noble; and th§ many 
panegyrics on the Guyatii, the inotht*r, as it is called, of tne 
Vedas, prove the author to have adored (not the visible 
material sun but ) that divine but in(*omparably gn-ater light, 
to use the words of the most venerable text in the Indian 
Scriptures, w'hieh illumines all, deliglils all, from which all 
proet-ed; to which all must return, and which alone can 
irradiate (not our visual organs merely but our souls, and) our 
intellects. Whatever opinitm, in short, may be formed of 
Menu and his laws, in a country hapjhly enlightened by sivind 
philosophy and the only true revelation, it must be remem- 
bered that those laws are actually revered as the Word of the 
Most High, by nations of great importance to the political and 
commercial interests of Eui'ojie,”* 


ForW's Oriental Menioire. Sir W. Jones’s Works, 
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Besides the four principal divisions, the Vursyas and Sudras 
were subdivided according to their avocations, every man being 
obliged to follow the trade or profession of his father, nor was 
it possible for him to alter his destiny, either by exertion of 
talent, or accumulation of property. The son of a jeweller 
was destined to l>e a jeweller, and the son of a husbandman 
inevitably became a husbandman and nothing else ; nor, in 
remote ages, were the Bramius or Warriors at liberty to leave 
their respective classes for any other ; but the Bramins were 
afterwards frei|aeiitly employed as soldiers. No one could 
become a Braniin, unlt^ born in that high caste. These rules 
have, with some variations, been preserved down to the present 
day, |nd have always exercised a direct influence over all the 
customs and manners of the Indian nation ; as it was neces- 
sary to make a great number of laws with regard to the 
domestic habits of the people, in order to maintain the entire 
separation of the castc's ; tor it may easily be supposed that, if 
the people had not been so restricted as to render it impossible 
for thorn to change their mode of life without incurring severe 
penalties, many would have ch<jsen other pursuits than those 
marked out for them by the accident of birth. Yet the ancient 
Hindus are represented as a liappy and prosperous nation, 
living under a mild government, and free from most of the 
oppressions that usually accompany despotism. 

The influence of the Bramius was, in those early times, 
unbounded, for the kings were enjoined by the laws to 
select their ministers from among them, to treat them with 
respect, and to learn from them ; and the lands of a Bramin, 
who died without male heirs, did not devolve on the king, like 
those of other persons, but were divided among the members 
of his order. The Bramins were the only physicians, the only 
judges, and the only teachers ; it was deemed impious to act 
contrary to their will, and refractory princes were sometimes 
deposed by their authority. Yet they did not obtain this high 
consideration without much labour and self-denial, for they 
were obliged to submit to many severe j>enances, and lead a 
very austere life, in order to gain a reputation for that superior 
sanctity which has always been found the surest means of 
acquiring influence over a half civilized people. Even the 
Sudras, who, being a servile class, were considered unworthy 
of sacred instruction, so that all knowledge of the Vedas was 
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were con^ideied as cmboiljing the difFerent attributes of one 
power, liranm being worshi[)ped a* the Creator of all thintss, 
Vishnu db the rre8er\er, and Siva as the Destroyer The 
sun, Qioon, and stars, were also curly objects of adoration ; aa 
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were likewise the elements, and some of the rivers ; among 
which latter, the Ganges was held the most sacred, and con- 
tinuCvS to be so to this day. The Bramins taught the doctrine 
of tninsmigration, wliich is still the prevailing faith of the 
Hindus, who b<*lieve that, betv\een each state of t*xistence 
ufmn the earth, they shall pass many tlioiisands of years, either 
in bliss or j)ain, among the ever-blooming bowers of bene- 
ficent deities, or the gloomy abodes of evil spirits. 'I'hey 
beli(we that Vishnu has already appean*d in the world lunler 
nine tlifferent* forms, the last of which was that of the 
Sage Budha, worshipped by the (Chinese, who came upon earth 
in the Hftii century before the Christian era. Siva is repre- 
sented as a God of Terror, dwelling amidst eternal snows 
on the summit of the Ilemahiya mountains, with Ids con- 
sort, the goddess Devi, to wlioiii many temples in India are 
dedicated. 

The simple religion wldcdi, at first, taught the people to 
adore one divine power as the universal Creator, and other 
gods merely as j)er^oniH cations of his various attribute*', in 
course of time degenerated into idolatr}% by the practice of 
setting up numerous heroes as objects of adoration, and filling 
the temples with their linages. Among the mo*‘t celebrated 
of these w<*re Rama and Crishna, two great warriors, the 
former supposed to have been the first king of Oude, the latter 
the first king of Magadha ; and both are still worshipped in 
most parts of India. Each is adort'd by his votaries as one of 
the several forms of Vishnu, and the two great epic poems of 
Ramayuna and Mahabharat, which, together with the sacred 
books, constitute the chief authorities for the ancient history 
of India, celebrate the warlike exploits of those renowned 
heroes of antiquity. Kama was probably a great chief, who, 
having founded a kingdom in Ilindustau, (‘Xtended his 
dominions by conquest, and perhaps invaded tlie Dc'ckan, then 
in a state of barbarism, inhabited by the oiiginal tribes, who 
were not of the Hindu race. Many fables are mixed up with 
the jKietical history of Rama ; tales are told of his warlike 
exploits, ill which lie is celebratcKl as the eoncpieror of the 
king of Ceylon, a terrible giant, w ho had carried off his queen, 
and kept her a iirisoner in his castle. This the hero stormed, 
overthrew^ the giant, and rescuwl the lady. A festival, which 
Used to be kept with great splendour, is still held every year 

c 
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in commemoration of this victory ; and the character of Rama 
is so hi^iily reverenced among the Hindus, tiiaf, in their cus- 
tomary salutation on meeting each other, tliey repeat his 
name. 

But the very character of the gods themselves seems to have 
been subjected to cljanges for the worse. The Greek gods were 
formed like* men, with greatly increased powers and faculties, 
and acted as ineiv w(mld d(t , but with a dignity and energy 
suited to their nearer approach to jierfectiori. The Hindu gods, 
on the other hand, though with doing with human passions, have 
always something monstrous in tlieir ai>poarance, weak in tiieir 
spirit, and wild and ca])rieioiis in their conduct. They are of 
various colours — red, yellow, and blue; some have ttS\elve 
heads, anti most have ftmr hands. They are often enraged 
without a cause, and ri'conciled without a motive. The same 
deity is sometimes pow erful enough to destroy his enemies with 
a glance, or to subdue tlicm with a wish ; and at other times he 
is obliged to asst'inble numeroub armies to accomplish his pur- 
^Hise, and is very near failing after all. The jxiwers of the 
three groat gods, Vishnu, Siva, and Brania. are co-equal and 
unlimited ; yet they are exercised with so little harmony, that, 
in one of their disputes, Siva cuts otf one of Bruma’s heads, 
^ileither is there any regular subordiuatiou of the other gods to 
the three, or to each other. India, who is called the King of 
Heaven, and has bi'en compar(‘d to Jujiiter, has no authority 
over any of the rest. W ith all this there is something in the 
gigantic scale of the Hindu gods, in the original character of 
their aentinienls and actions, in the peculiar forms in which 
they ai‘e clothed, and in the splendour with which they aresiir- 
rcmiided, that does not f.iil to make a deep imjiressiun on the 
imagination The most singular anomaly in the Hiiidii re- 
ligion, is the power of saeriiices and religious austerities. 
Through them a religious ascetic can inflict the severest 
calamities, even on a dcit) , by his curse ; and the most wicked, 
and most impious of mankind may acquire such an ascendancy 
over the goils as to render them the passive instruments of his 
ambition, and e\en to force them to submit their heavens and 
themsehes to his sovereigntj. Jndra, on being cursed by a 
Bnimin, was hurled from his own heaven, and compelled to 
animate the body of a cat. Even Yuma, the terrible judge of 
the dead, is said, in a legend, to have been cursed for an act 
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done in that capacity, and obliged to undergo a transmigration 
into tlie person of a slave.* 

The peculiar doctrine of the Hindus, as is well-known, is 
transmigration ; but they believe that, betwwm their (iifterent 
stages of existence, they will, according to their merits, enjoy 
tliousands of years of happiness in some of the heavens already 
descril»ed, or suffer forroemts of similar duration in some of their 
still more numerous hells. Hope, however, seems to be denied 
to none: the most wicked man, ifler Ix'ing purgtnl of his 
crimes by ageA of snffenng, and by r(‘peated transmigrations, 
may ascend in tlie scale of being, uiltil lie may enter into heaven 
and even attain the highest reward of all tlie goo^J, nhicJi is, in- 
corpyation in the easence of C»o<l. 

Their descriptions of the future states of bliss and penance 
are spirited and poetical. The good, as s(K>n as they leave* llie 
body, procciKi to the abode of Yania, through delightful paths, 
under the shades of fragrant trees, among streams covered witli 
the lotos. Showers of ffovvers fall on them as they jiass; and 
ihe air resounds witli the hymns of the bU^ssed, and the still 
more melodious strains of angels. The passage of llie wicked 
is through dark and dismal paths ; sometimes over burning 
sand, sometimes over stones that cut their feet at every step : 
tiiey travel naked, parched with thirst, covered with dirt and 
bhxid, amidst showers of hot ashes and burning coals ; they are 
terrified with frequent and horrible a})])aritions, and fill the air 
with th(‘ir shrieks and wailing.f Tlie hells to which they 
are ultimately doomed are conceived in tlie same spirit, and 
describeci with a mixture of sublimity and minuteness that al- 
most recalls the “ Inferno.” 

These rewards and punishments are often well apportioned to 
the moral merits and demerits of tlie deceased: and they no 
doubt exercise considerable iiiffueiice over tlie conduct of the 
living. But, on the other hand, the efficacy a'^eribed to faith, 
and to the observance of the forms of devotion, and tin* facility 
of expiating crimes by penances, are, unfortunately, prevailing 
characteristics of tliis religion, and have a strong tendency to 
we^iken its effect in supporting the principles of morality. 

Its indirect influence on its votaries is even more injurioas 

• Hon. Moimfrtunrt Elpbinstone. 

+ Ward on the Hindoos, vol. iii., p. 374. 
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tlian theAe defects. Its gross superstition debases and debili- 
tates the mind ; and its exclusive view to repose in this world, 
and absorption hereafter, destroys the great stimulants to virtue 
afforded by love of enterprise and of posthumous fame. Its 
usurpations ov(‘r the j)rovince8 of law and science tend to keep 
kjiowledge fixed at the point to which it had attained at the 
time of the pretended revelation by tiie Divinity ; and its inter- 
ference in the minutiu! of private manners extirpates every 
habit and feeling of free agency, and reduces life to a mechani- 
cal routine. When individuals are left free, improvements take 
place as they are requirt‘d ; and a nation is entirely changed in 
the course of a few generations without an efibrt on the part of 
any of its members; but when religion has interposed,^! re- 
(juires as much boldness to take the smallest step, as to pass 
over th(‘ innovations of a century at a stride ; and a man must 
lx* etjually preparetl to renounce his faith and the communion 
of his friends, whetlier he meiely makes a change in his diet, or 
embraces a w'hole body of doctrines, religious and political, at 
variance with those establishments among his countrymen. 

It is within its own limits that it has been least successful 
in opposing innovation. The original revelation, indeed, has 
not been questioned ; l)ut ditierenl degrees (d’ importance have 
been attaclieil to particular parts of it, and different construc- 
tions jmt on the same passages; and as there is neither a ruling 
council nor a single head to settle disputed jioiufs, and to en- 
force unifonnity in practice, various sects have sprung up, 
which difi’er from eacli other both iu their tenets and their 
practice. 

Tliere are thr<‘(» principal sects: the Sdivas (followers of 
Siva), the Vdishiiavas (followers of Vivshiiu), and the Sdktas 
( followers iff some one of the Saktis ; that is, the female £is- 
sociates or active powers of the members of the triad). 

ICaeh of these sects branches into various subordinate ones, 
depending on the different characters under which its deity is 
worshipped, nr on the peculiar religious and metaphysical 
opinions which each lias graftort on the parent stock. The 
Saktas liave tln-ee additional divisions of a more general 
character, depending on the particular goddesses wiiuin they 
worship. The followers of Devi, (the spouse of Siva,) how- 
ever, are out of all com})urisou more numerous tlian both the 
others put together. 
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Besides tlie three great sects, there are small on^, which 
worship Surya and Ganesa respectively ; and ethers which, 
tliough perserviiig the form of Hinduiam, appear very near 
to pure deism. 

The Siks (who will l>e mentioned hereafter) have founded 
a sect involving sucdi great innovations, that it may almost 
be regarded as a new religion 

It must not be sup))0!sed that every Hindu belongs to one 
or other of the above sects. They, on tlie contrary, are alone 
reckoned ortlfcdox, who profess a conijirehensive system op- 
]M)sed to the exclusive worship of particular divinities, and 
who draw their ritual from the Vedas, Purtinas, and other 
sacrod Ixioks, rejecting the ceremonies derived from other 
sources. To this class the apparent mass of the Braminical 
order, at least, still belongs. But probably, oven among 
them all but the more philosophic religionists have a bias to 
one or the other of the contending divinities ; and the same 
may be said more decidedly of all such of the lower castes as 
are not careless of everything beyond the requisite ritual ob- 
servances. It has been remarked that incarnations of Visimu 
are the principal objects of [lopular prcniilection In all Ben- 
gal and Hindustan it is to those incarnations that the religious 
feelings of the people arc directed ; and though the temples 
and emblems of Siva arc very common, the worshippers are 
few, and seem inspired with little veneration. 

Si\a, it appears, has always been the patron god of the 
Bramin class, but has never much excited the imaginations of 
the people. Even where his sect ostensibly prevails, the great 
body of the inhabitants are much more attracted by the human 
feelings and interesting adventure of Kama and Crishna. 
The hrst of the two is the great object of devotion (with the 
regular orders at least) on the banks of tlie Jumna and the 
north-western part of the Ganges ; but Crishna prevails, in 
his turn, along the lower course of the Ganges, and all the 
centre and west of Hindustan. Rama, however, is every 
where revered ; and his name, twice rejieated, is the ordinarj' 
salutation among all classes of Hindus.* 

This copious subject has been recently illustrated by many 
learned writers, both German and English, into whose works 
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we ciiiinot well enter in a coiiiiHjndiuTn like the present. The 
subject will always claim attention, for tiie Hindu religion, 
Uuddhisni, and Mahometanism are the three great faiths of the 
eastern world, and exercise a vast intluence over a very vast 
portion (jf tin* hninan race. 

As a g(‘neral rule it may be admitted that the common 
people Ixdieve in tlic existence of a congeries of inferior deities, 
wlii(‘h, like the dixinities of the (fieeks and Komans, are repre- 
sented imdcr diihV'iit forms, and with symbols expressing 
their ditlerent (polities and attrdjures. This host of inferior 
gods utid godd(^'^<es ox tTsliatlows and kee])s out of sight the 
three greal <hx Mjiii<‘s, Ohseene eeremonies and rituals marked 
xvith l)hM)d and the saeritiee of human beings have been ia- 
ducled in the IJiiidu system of worship. But these things are 
elearly excrescences. In their most ancient books tlie rules of 
morality are fmpiently good, inire and benevolent. Hospitality 
and charity an* strongly inculeated. “ Exercise hospitality 
even toxvards thine enemy xvhen he cometh to thine. house: the 
tree does not withdraxv its shade even from the poor woodcutter.” 

“Good men extend their charity unto the vilest creatures. 
The moon dot^s not withhold her liglit even from the cottage 
of the Cliaiidala.”’ 

“ Is this one of us, or is he a stranger? — Sjach is the reason 
of the ungenerous : but to those, by whom liberality is prac- 
tised, the M hole Morld is but as one family.” 

Some of their injunctions breathe a liigh manly spirit. 

“ Let not thy lifi' be spent in inaction. Man was made to 
be doing. Perform thy duty and abandon all thoug)it of tlie 
consequence. 'Dh' mcan-s]nrit(‘d and unhappy are unhappy 
about the ex cuts of tilings; but men, who are endued witli 
tnu‘ xAiMioni, do their duty and are mimiiidful of events.” 

“He is my beloved, of xx horn nuinkind is not afraid, aiic 
XX 111) is not atraid of niunkiiid ; who is uiisolicitous aboul 
eveiifs; to XX horn praise and blame are as one; who is of litth 
speixdi ; XX ho ih pleased xxitli xvhatever cometh to pass ; who ii 
not tied to any particular home but lives in all the world, an( 
is of a finn mind,” 

“lliey xvlio delight in the works of nature and in the wel 
fare of all their fellow-ineu, best serv^e the incorruptible, in 
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effiible, invisible, incomprehensible Omnipotent Spirit ; ajid 
such shall come in the end of things to immortal joy and un- 
mingled bliss.”* 

According to the rules of their religion the Hindus ought 
to pray thrice in a day — in the morning, at noon, and in the 
evening — with their faces turned towards the East. They 
should at the same time [perform their ablutions, and when 
they have an 0[)})ortunity, should prefer a tunning stream to 
standing viator. It is» an indispensahle duty to wash them- 
selves before yieals. 

Their offerings generally consist of iminey, fruits, flowers, 
rice, spices niade at tlie temples, and inet nse. The offering on 
account of the dead is a cake, called Peenda, which ceremony is 
perf(R*med on the days of the new and full moon. 

At the hours of })iiblie worship the peojde resort to the 
temples. 'I'liey b(‘gin by ])erformiiig the ablutions at the 
tank, whicli is either to be found in front of the building, or, 
in the great temples, in the centre of the first court. Leaving 
their sli])pers or sandals on the border of the tanks, they are 
admitted to a peristyle or vestibule, oiiposite to the building 
whicli contains the idols, whore they obseive great reverence 
and devotion ; and whilst the Brumiiis perform the cere- 
monies of the Jug or Pooja, the dancing women occasionally 
dance in the court, singing tlie praises of the divinity to the 
sounds of various musical instruments. 

The Pooja may likewise be performed at home before the 
household images. Those who are to assist at it begin by 
washing themselves. They likewise wash the room or place 
destined for tlie ceremony, and then spread it witli a new mat 
or with a ear})et that is only u^ed for tliat purjiose. On this 
they place the Sing Asin j" or throne, wliich is generally made 
of wood richly carved and gilt, though sometimes of gold and 
silver. The idol being put on the Sing Asin, the things 
necessary for the Pooja are laid upon the mat, consisting of a 
bell of metal ; a conch shell to blow on ; a censer filled with 

* * Sketches chiefly relating to tho History, Religion, Learning, and 
Manners of the Hindus 1 vol., 8vo., London, J 7l»o. Tins anonymous 
volume was much prized by the great Warren Hastings, who had 
covered the margins of a copy of it with curious notes. 

t Sin(^ is literally lion, but is a term of distmotion given to princes 
and great men. 
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ral, bezoin, sugar, and other articles, which is kept constantly 
burning, pieces of bezoin and ral being now and then thrown into 
it. Flowers separately and in garlands are scattered upon the 
mat. The idol is put into a metal basin, and being washed 
by pouring the water first on the head, is wijKid and replaced 
on the Sing Asin. Cuj)s or plates of gold, silver, or other metals 
are spread iK'fore it, some filled v ith rice, othei^ with different 
sorts of fruits, wi|h dry sutHjtmcjils and with cow^s milk. 
Tht* worshippers repeat i crtain prayers and Ashlocks, or verses 
ill praise of the god whom the idol roi)resents. 

The liramin wlio iierforms the ceremony, occasionally 
rings th(* bells and blows the shell. He gives the tiluk, or 
mark on the fondiead to the idol, by dipping his right thumb 
in the dnst of sandal-wood or other sulistance that has*been 
prepared for fliat pur|)Ot(^, begiiiiiing at the top of the nose 
and advancing upM'anls. But the colour, the sizi», and shape 
of the tiluk dejiend on the tribe the worsliippers may be of; 
some tribes being marked with vermilion, others with turmeric, 
and some with a kind of white earth called chalk. A Bra- 
min generally marks all the persons }>resent in the same 
niaimor. Tiie fruit and other articles of food that were spread 
before the idol, are divide^l amongst them ; ami the idol is 
then carefully wruj)pHl up, and with the Sing Asin and the 
rest of the things u.>ed in the ceremony, kept in a secure place 
until another be performed. 

According to rule the four angles of tlie tem;>le ought to 
face the four cardinal points. Some of the temples are of an 
oblong figure and consist of two or more courts one behind the 
olher>. Some have only one enclosure wirfi the chapel, where 
images are placed in the centre of it. We believe that a 
tenijde is never found without a tank for the ablutions of the 
woishij)pers or without wane tope or small grove of trees; 
many of them are exceedingly picturesque. Tlie groves afford 
most welcome shelter to the heated and wearii‘d tmvtdler. In 
addition to the tank, there is very frequeiiily a white marble 
fountain, in .style not di.s-siniiiar to those erected in Spain by 
tlie tasteful Moors. Pictures have often been paintesi of the 
striking scene i)resent(Ml at the hour of morning prayer, when 
the worsliippers throng to the tank, and pour the water over 
their heads. 

A veneration for tlie sun, and for fire as one of its essences, 
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seems to have been common to nearly all the ancient eastern 
nations. Every day at sunrise the Hindu priests go to some 
river or to the tank of a temple, to perform the Sandivane or 
worship to Brama the Supreme. After having washefl them- 
selves they take water in the palm of the right hand, and 
throw it in the air before and behind them, invoking the Deify, 
and chanting thanksgiving and praise. They then throw some 
water towards the sun, expressing their gratitude for his having 
again appeared to dispel the darkness of night. These priests 
are alsc) enjoiilMl to light up a fire at certain times, which 
must be produced by the friction of two pieces of wood of a 
particular kind. With fire tbus procured, all their sacrifices 
are bymt, the nuptial altar flames, and the funeral pile is 
kindled. 

In one of their books it is written, “ Fire is the suf)erior of 
the Hramin, the Bramin is the superior of the tribes, the hus- 
band is the superior of the wife, but the stranger is the 
superior of all.*** 

As there were, in very early times, several independent 
states establisiied in Hindustan, under the dominion of kings 
or rajas, all governed by the same laws, and subject to the 
same institutions, it is reasonable to suppose that tfie Bramins 
who made the laws, also took some part in the founding of the 
kingdoms, and helped to set up kings in them, still retaining 
in their own hands the greatest share of authority. Each 
kingdom was divided into military districts, every district 
being protected by a body of stationary troops, whose services 
were frequently in requisition against the neighbouring 
princes. Some of the earliest states established in the Deckan 
were possessed by the Bramins, and ruled by an a'jscmbly of 
that sacred order, the chief ruler being elected every three 
years ; but, in course of time, they transferred the government 
to a military chief, still retaining the lands, whicli they let to 
men of the agricultural class, who were settled in colonies, 
under the same regulations as in Hindustan. 

The most interesting feature of the Hindu government, and 
the most important next to that of the institution of castes, 
was the establishment of townships, or village communities, 
which exist at the present day, in many parts of India, nearly 


* Sketches of the Hiudus. 
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in the same state as they did in ancient times. From the 
nature of the townships, it may be supposed that, when the 
people were separated into classes, the husbandmen were 
settled in villaj^es, to each of which was attached a certain 
extent of land, to be cultivated by that community, every 
family takin*^ an cfjuul portion. They were not placed there 
as vassals to toil for feudal master, but were, for the most 
fiart, frcctnen, and paid rents for their lands, amounting to 
about one-fouitirof the produce collected by the headman, or 
chief of the village, appointed in those days by a superior, 
but whose office aftci wards became hereditary. There seems 
at tliat pcricMl to have existed a'sort of feudal system, since 
there were lords of large territories answering to feudal fiefs, 
containing a thonsand townships, who held supremacy over 
the lords of one hundretl villages, subordinate to whom were 
the governors of ten villages, and these latter rulers ap- 
pointed the headmen. The many revolutions that have taken 
place in the country at various times, have occasioned great 
alterations in this system, but every village has still its head- 
man, and many of them aie yet in the same state of happy 
simplicity which dis(iiigiiishc(l them in former days. 

It is not exactly known by what tenure lands were held n 
India, or who Mere the actual proprietors of the soil. The 
kings were ostensibly the owners of all laud within their 
dominions, except that belonging to the priests, and certainly 
derived a revenue from them ; but it is supposed that, iu many 
instances, other })ersons became the proprietors, by paying a 
fixed sum annually to the government, and receiving the rents 
for themselves of the fanners or ryots; but whether the latter 
e\cr were the owmers of tlic fi<*ldN they cultivated, seems a 
matter of uncertainty. They enjoyed, however, most of the 
advantages of laiulowners, for tliey were left in possession oi 
three-fourths of the ])rcMluce of their labour, and their fiirms 
deseendtMl to their children, being equally divided amongst 
the sons, wlio were bound to maintain their sisters as long as 
they remained unmarried. 

The husbaiulmeti never Imnl in isolated farms, but asso- 
ciated together in a vilhige, which was sometimes surrounded 
by a wall, and d(‘fended bj a little citadel ; sometimes enclosed 
only by a fence for the protection of the cattle at night. The 
)K>adman w'as looked up to as the father of the village, who 
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reg^dlated all its affairs, and administered justice in the manner 
of the ancient patriarchs, holding his simple court under a 
tree. 

Villau'e lands were parcelled out in a peculiar manner, being 
fir'^t divided into different qualities, some parts being more 
feriile than others, and not adapted for the same kind of pro- 
duce ; therefore every farmer took a fair share of the inferior 
with tlie good ; and thus no one liad greater advantages than 
another. The principal ol)j(‘cts of cultivation were cotton, 
sugar, spices, I^Jrn, rice, and various other sorts of grain ; the 
first of these pnMluctioiis supjilying tlie material for the chief 
manufactures of the Indians, whicli were calicoes and muslins, 
famous in ancient as well as modern times for the beauty of 
tludr texture, and universally w^irn by both sexes. 

Tlie government of* the aborigines, who are now so scattered, 
W'as and is patriarchal : the civil institutions of the Hindus are 
all uiuuieipal. It is very incorrect to say (as frequently has 
b<*en done) that slavery was unknown. Pnjdial slavery was 
known and cnfbrc(‘d in nearly evtTy part of India, and ob- 
tains still in spit(‘ of llu‘ acts and denunciations of the Hritish 
goNcrnmcnt. Sucii of the aboi igincs as were not destroyed or 
driven to lh(‘ mountains and wildernesses, were forced to 
labour for their Hindu coiupierors. In many places tliey are 
still serfs of the soil ; in others, they holil lands for the use of 
wliich they jxiy heavy rents to the Hindu lords. They claim, 
however, to be the real proprietors of the land, and they 
remind each other of this right in the following distich: 

dliani Rtlj ho, 
lilivim-ru dhani ho.” 

The Raja is proprietor of hiw share : 

I am tho projirietor of the land.” 

“The Hindu legislator Menu has not left us in doubt 
w'hai was ordained to be the fate of the sulaiued race, nor the 
relation they were doomed forever to bear with regard to their 
conquerors. In chapter X. of the Institutes, it is ordained 
that — 1. Their abode must \w out of towns. 2. Their solo 
property is to consist of dogs and asses. 3. Their clothes 
should be those left by the dead. 4. Their ornaments rusty 
iron. 5. They must roam from place to place. 6 No re- 
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speciable manmuRt hold intercourse with them. 7. They are 
to perform the office of executioner on all criminals condemned 
to death by the Kinj^. For this duty, they may retain the 
bedding, the clothes, and the ornaments of those executed. 
Their condition is, in every case, one of perpetual slavery. 
In chapter Vlll. JMenu says; — ‘The Chandala, or impure, 
can never bt* relieved from bondage, though he be emanci- 
pated by a master. “ How can he, whom God has destined to 
be the slave of Bramins, ever be released from his destiny 
by man ?* ” 

From a very early date, the Hindus have been in th^ habit 
of importing sla\ es from foreign countries. Their Mussulman 
conquer(»rs, \^lio never could understand that society# could 
exist A\ithoiit slaves, greatly extended this practice. 

IVrhap'* no where is tlie municipal spirit stronger than 
among the llindns. It has kept communities together which, 
but for it, would have been scattered centuries ago. Each 
ttiwnship conducts its own internal affairs. It levies on its 
niemb(*rs the revenue due to the state, and is responsible for 
tlie payment of the full amount ; it manages its ow'n police, 
and is aiiswcrabU* for any propcity plundered within its limits. 
It administers justice to its own meinber!!i, as far as punishing 
small offenci*s, and deciding disputes in the first instance. It 
taxes its(‘lf for the repairs of the roads, walls, and temples, for 
the exiK iisi*^ of public sacrifices, charities, etc. It is provided 
w^ith the rc(pnsite officers for conducting all these duties, and 
with \arious other-o adapted to the wants of the inhabitants; 
and, though entirely subject to the general government, is in 
many res])ects an orgaiiiz(*d comraoinvealth, complete within 
itself.t 

In a \cry cloqmmt Minute of Council, the late Sir Charles 
Metcalf Naid : — “ The village communities are little repub- 
lics. having ii(*drly everything they can want within themselves, 
and alinosi indep^Mideiit of any foreign relations. They seem 
to hist wliere nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tum- 
bles down ; re>olutinii sueceeds to revolution ; Hindu, Patan, 
Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, are all masters in turn ; but 

* Two Lectures on the alwriRinal race of India as distiniimlBhed from 
the Sanskiitio or Hindu rote , hy Lieut. -Gk'neral Briggs, F.R.S., (deli- 
vered before the Asiatic Socioty, 0th May and 19tli June, 1852.') 

+ Hou. Mounstuuit Elphuistone, 'llist. lud.* 
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tho village comiuunity remains the same. In time of trouble, 
tiu*y arm and fortify themselves : an hostile army passes through 
the couiitryj the village communities collect their cattle within 
tlieir walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder 
and de\astatioii be directcnl against themselves, and the force 
employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a dis- 
tance ; but, when the storm has passed over, they return and 
rf'suine their occupations. If a country remain for a series of 
years the scene of continued pillage and massacre, so that the 
villages oaiinorl>e inhabited, the scattered villagers neverthe- 
less return whenever the power of peaceable posseasion revives. 
A generation may pass away, but the succeeding generation 
will return. The sons will take the places of their fathers ; 
the same site for the village, the same position for the houses, 
tlie same lands will be ri‘-occupied by the desjcendants of those 
who were driven out when the village was depopulated ; aud 
it is not a trifling matter that will drive them out ; for they 
will often maintain their [)ost through times of disturbance 
and convulsion, and acquire strength suflicieut to resist pillage 
and oppression with success. This union of the village com- 
munities, each one forming a separate little state in itself, as 
I conceive, contributed more than any other cause to the 
preservation of the people of India, through all tlie revolutions 
and changes which they have suffered, and is in a high degree 
conducive to their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great 
portion of freedom and independence.”* 

These important facts are unknown or disregarded by those 
who glibly talk or write about Oriental despotisms and the 
despotism of our East India Company. The facts, however, 
remain ; the Hindus ure a self-governing people, and enjoy a 
very great share of internal liberty. It is not merely the at- 
tachment to soil that operates so forcibly and so lastingly upon 
them, it is still more the attachment to ancient municipal rights 
and usages. 

It is to be noticed, as interesting, that every community has 
its minstrel, who recites poems and composes verses. The 
minstrel moreover occupies the important post of genealogist — 
and the vHdely extended entail of all property iu India, and 

• Il€I>ort of Select Committee of House of Commons, J 832 , vol. iii., 
Appendix. 
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the complicat(Hl restrictions on tlie intermarriage of families, 
render tlie i)nsiiiess of a genealogist of much more serious con- 
cern in that country than it is with ns. 

Every village othcer has his fees, sometimes in money, but 
more frecjuently in a janlion of the produce of the farmers. 

In early times the male costume of all ranks consisted of 
two long pieces of \\hite or chintz cotton — one wrajijied round 
the waist, and hanging down below the knee ; the other thrown 
across the should(*is, and occa'^ionally over the head. I'he 
legs w(‘re bare, and vt*ry often the ieet also, but most men had 
embroidered slippers turned u]i at the points, which they put 
on when they went out. They w^ore long lieards, which they 
dyed with lieiiua or indigo, wdih the intention of making them 
red or black, according to fancy ; but iiiisrakes sometimes 
occurred in the operjtion, by winch they wei*e turned green 
or blue; and thus w^e read of the Indians dyeing their beards 
of various colours, although it is most likely some of the 
varieties were jiroduced uninleritionally. The dress of tlie 
woiiKMi also was composed of two shnjieless garmeiiLs, differing, 
however, from those of the men, in being much larger, so that 
tJiey reached to the ground. Both se\es wore necklaces, 
earrings, and bracelets, the value of such ornaments depend- 
ing, of course, upon the rank of the w earer. The old Hindu 
dress is still worn in many parts of India, especially by the 
Biamins. 

The state of female society in India during the early ages 
afl'ords oii(‘ of tin* best proof-, of the ci\ilizatioii and liberal 
gOMTimieiit of the ancient Hindus. Women were not con- 
dcMuned to live iu seclusion us they are in other Asiatic 
countries, neither were they treated as inferiors ; one great 
reason of which might be that llie Hindus did not give money 
for their wives, like the Egyptians and Chinese; but, on the 
contrary, ^ecei^cd portions with them, which placed them on 
more equal teniis with their husbands than in countries where 
they were in a manner jiurchased of their parents. They 
could hold ])roperty, and the fortune which a woman brought 
to lier husb.aiid was always inherited by her daughters, and 
was secured to them by the laws of Menu, which expressly 
6tate<l that the king should be the guardian of all widows ana 
unmarried women, and it was his duty to take care that their 
property should be protected from any encroachment. This law 
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IS referred to as a proof tliat the revolting- custom afterwards 
practised by widows of burning themselves with the bodies of 
tlieir deceased husliands, was unknown at the period wlien the 
eoile was composed ; so that tlie odium of that barbarous rite 
does not rest with the early legislators, who, on tin* contrary, 
guarded the widowed female from oppression, and allowed her 
to contract a second marriage. 

The commerce of India flourished at a \ery remote period, 
wlicii it was parried on oveiland, chietly with the Kgyptians, 
who, for security, formed theni’-eUes into those large bodies 
called caravans, made laws for theins(‘lu‘s, and clio-e officers 
to go\em them on their jouinc} . Trovideiiee had furnislKHl 
lluin #^ith an animal capable of carrying biiitheiis across 
the hot sandy deserts— the camel. 



As a commercial country, India has, from the earliest ages, 
been an object of attention, and, on account of its wealth, of 
military depredation. In the time of Darius Hystaspes, who 
gained possession of a small part adjoining his own dominions, 
the conquered territory formed the richest portion of the Per- 
sian empire. 


32 ^ BUDHISTS— JAINIB. 

It ynxs more than a oentury before the Greek invasion, that 
Budha, the great reformer of the Braminical religion, appeared 
in India, where he devoted his life to the instruction of the 
i:>eople, and the introduction of a new system, with a view of 
lessening the ))Ower of the Bramins ; a task he endeavoured to 
accomplish by denying the authority of the Vedas, and not 
admitting distinctions of caste. This celebrated sage, ysho 
was liie son of some obscure Indian prince (most probably of 
the island of Ceylon), and whose real name was Gotama, is 
worshipped by his votaries as Vibhnu in his ninth earthly form. 
Both Bramins and Budhists inculcated the doctrine of trans- 
migration, and therefore interdicted tlie use of animal food, 
and the destr^tion of animal life, except for sacrifice, t 

The Budhist priests lived in communities, and were for- 
bidden to marry ; whereas the Bramins had no monasteries, 
and were enjoined to take wives, whom they usually chose 
from their own caste, although they were not prohibited from 
forming alliances with tiie daughters of outcasts ; for a 
Hindoo, of any grade, might choose a wife from an inferior, 
but not from a superior caste. 

Tha^religion of the Budhists, and that of the Jains, resemble 
each other, and both resemble the Bramin doctrines in their 
character of quietism, in their tenderness of animal life, and in 
the belief of repeated transmigrations, of various hells for the 
purification of the wicked, and heavens for the solace of the 
good. 

Kven at this day the Budhists have no castes. Their priests 
are taken from all classes of the community, and bear a much 
greater resemblance to Europt‘ari monks than to any of the 
Hindu wrifvsters of religiou. They live in monasteries, wear 
a iiniform^yellow (iress, go with their feet bare, and their lieads 
and beards shavtKl. I’hey perform, in a body, a constant suc- 
cession of regular service ; ami, in their procassions, their 
chanting, their inceiLsc, and their candles, bear a strong re- 
semblance to the ceremonies of the Koman Catljulic Church. 
Tiiey are sti ictly bound to celilniey , and renounce most of the 
jdeasureN of bcnso. Hiesc religionists carry their respect for 
animal life much fai'tlier than the Bramins. Their priests do 
not eat after the hour of noon, nordiink after dark, for fear of 
swallowing minute insects; and they carry a brush on all oc- 
casions, with which tliey carefully sweep every place before 
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they' sit down, lest they should inadvertently crush any living 
ciedture They differ from the Bramins iu tiieir uant ol respect 
for fire, and in their veneration for relics of their holy men ; a 
feeling quite unknown to the Hindus. Over these relics (a few 
liairs, a bone, or a tooth), the Budliists erect those solid 
ciqK>laa, or bell-shaped momiments, which are often of stu- 
pendous 31 /e, and which are so gieat a characteiistic of their 
leligion.* 

In many rt^ecta tins new or modified faith changed the 
aspect of the oountiy and the habits of the people. But Bud- 
hism was not destined to take upon India the hold whiidi it 
has secured in Ceylon, Ava, Siam, Cochin China, China, Tar- 
lary, "Jliibet, Japan, and other countries. 

The Budhist-* excavates! temples in the rocks, some of which 
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are amom; the most interesting antiquities of India. Th'^ 
caves of Ellora. which are alM»ut two hundred miles to the 
east of Bombay, consist of a gieat number of large and lofty 

* For luithor particuluiB rolaUiig to Budhl^mJ see Api)endix A. 
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a}iartmont«t) decorated with ooluinim and statues; and there 
is also an extensive exoavatefl temple at Carlee, between 
Bombay and Puna, which resembles a (xothic church, having 
a vaulted roof, and colonnades running like aisles along each 
side. The principal monuments of ancient Hindu opulence 
and superstition are found in the Deckan ; for, although tjie 
northern part of dndia was earlier and more highly civilis^ii, 
it was rejH^atodly ravaged, and many of the finest specimens 
of native art d(‘stroyed, by the Mahornmedans, long before 
they found their way across the Vindya mountains. 

We quote the aecounts of SaUette and Elephanta from the 
valuable N\ork of f'orbes, whose plain and simple descriptions 
have not been surpassed or even equalled by any more recent 
writer. They bring these stupendous specimens of cavern 
architecture before the eyes, and, os it were, under the touch 
of the reader. 

This stupendous work (at Salsette) is upwards of ninety 
feet long, thirty-eight wide, and of a proportionable height, 
hewn out of the solid rock, and forming an oblong square, 
with a fluted concave roof ; the area is divided into three aisles 
by regular colonnades, similar to the ancient basilica, a pile of 
building twice as long as it was wide, with one of the extremities 
terminating in a hemicycle; two rows of columns formed a 
spacious area in the centre, leaving a narrow walk between the 
columns and the wall. The largest excavation at Salsette ap- 
pears intended for a place of worship ; towards the termination 
of the temple, fronting the entrance, is a circular pile of solid 
n)ck, nineteen feet high, and forty-eight in circumference, 
most probably a re})resentatioii of the lingain, the symbol of 
Siva. 'Fhere are no images in this temple, nor any kind of 
Nculpture except on the capitals of the pillars, which are 
irenerally tinishcKi in a mastiMly style, and are little impaired 
by time ; many liave been left In an unfinished state ; on the 
summit of otliers is something like a bell, between elephants, 
horses, lions, and animals of different kinds. 

“ The Udty pillars and concave roof of the principal temple 
at Salsette present a much grander appearance than the lai^gest 
excavation at the Elephanta, although that is much richer in 
statues and basso-rolievi than any of those on Salsette. The 
portico at Salsette, of the same height and breadth as the 
temple, is richly decorated ; on each side a large niebe coatains 
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a colossal statue well executed ; facing the entrance are small 
hgures and groups in various attitudes, the whole in good 
preservation. Tiie outer front of the portico and the area 
before it, corresponding in grandeur with the interior, are now 
injured by time, atid the mouldering sculpture intermingled 
\\ith clematis and a variety of rock plants. AVe ^ppied several 
lines from the long inscriptions on the square pillars at the 
entrance ; tl^ characters were obsolete, and had not been 
decifihered wnen I left India. 

“ The following are the exact dimensions of the large temple, 
or principal excavation at Salsette : — length of the interior, 
iiinetj^-one feet six inches; breadth, thirty-eight fe<*t ; depth 
of the portico, twelve feet ; portico wall or support of rock, 
five feet; front wall or support of rock, tliree feet; area, 
twenty eight feet ; outer wall or support of rock, two feet eight 
inches; the length of the whole temple, poitico and area 
leading to it, is one hundred and forty-lwo feet two inches. 

After remaining some hours in the large temple, we pro- 
ceedeil further up the mountain by a (light of steps hewn in 
the rock, and continued to the summit. By various intricate 
paths they lead to smaller excavations, most of which consist 
of two rooms, a portico, and benches, cut in the rock ; to each 
is annexed a cistern of water of about three cubic feet also 
hewn in the rock for the preservation of rain water, which we 
found very cool and grateful after a sultity walk. 

** Some of these excavations are larger and better finished 
than others ; a few in their general effect resemble the prin- 
oijml temple, though inferior in size and decoratioii. The 
Hhole appearance of this excavated mountain indicates it to 
have had a city hewn in its rocky sides, capable of containing 
many thousand inhabitants ; the largest temple was doubtless 
their principal place of worship; the smaller, on the same 
plan, inferior dewals; the rest were appropriated as dwellings 
for the inhabitants, differing in size and accommodation ac- 
cording to their respective ranks in society ; or, as is still 
more probable, these habitations were the abode of religious 
Bramins and their pupils, when India was the nurse of art 
and science, and the nations of Europe were in\olved in ignor- 
ance and barbarism. 

The summit of this wonderful mountain command an 
extensive view ; the island, of Salse^e appears like a map 

u 2 
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around the speptator, presenting a fine champaign of rice- 
fields, * cocoa-groves, villages and cattle, woody hills and 
fertile vales ; the surrounding mountains form a foreground 
of grey rocks, covered with trees, or hollowisl into gloomy 
caverns, the haunt of tigers, serpents, bats, and bees, in im- 
mense swari^; the horizon is bounded on the south by the 
island of Hombay^svith the harbour and shipping, east by the 
continent, north by Basseiu and the adjacent niountains, and 
west by the ocean. In various parts of SaLsctie are romantic 
views, embellished by the ruins of Portuguese churches, con- 
vents, and villas; once large and splendid, but suttered to 
dK'ay since tlie JMahrattas concpiered the island. 

The enjoyment of the picturesque and fertile scenery of 
Sulsette is interrupted by the tigers wliich infest tlje moun- 
tains and descend to the plains: they not only prey upon the 
sheep and oxen near the villages, but sometimes earry off tiie 
human species. During our short stay a poor woman, gather- 
ing fuel on the skirts of a wood, laid her infant on the grass, 
when a tiger sprung from the cover and carried it to his den, 
in the sight of the wretched m(*ther ! 

“ The island of Elephanta, about two l(;agues from Bombay, 
does not exceed tliree miles in circumference ; consisting of 
two rocky mountain®, covered with tree's and brush-wood, 
and a small valley of rice-tiehls, cultivated by a few Hindoo 
fanners. Near the landing-place is the figure of an elephant, 
the si/e of life, shaped out of a roek, which j)rubal)ly gave its 
name to the island ; that by which the native!* distinguished 
it being very clificreut. 

“ Aseendiiig the mouutains by a narrow path winding 
among rocks, trees, and underwmod, we arrive at the excava- 
tion, which 1ms long excited the attention of the curious, and 
atl'orded am]>le scope hir the disen.^sion of antitpiarics. 'I'he 
principal temple and adjoining apartments are 220 feet long 
and 150 broad; in these dimensions exceeding the largest 
work at Salsette, but being very inferior in height, notwilii- 
standiug the numerous and richer decorations at the Elephanta, 
the spectator is constantly reminded of being in a cave ; at 
Salselte, the lofty concave roof and noble columns have a 
maiestic appe.iraiirc. Yet the observer feels more surprise 
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and admiration at the Elephanta than at Salsette ; he beholds 
tour rows of* massive columns cut out of tlie solid rock, uni- 
form in their order, and placed at regular distances, so as to 
form three niagiiificent avenues from the principal entrance to 
the grand idol which terminates the middle vista; the general 
effect being heightened by the blueness of the light, or rather 
gloom, peculiar to the situation. Tiie central image is eom- 
j)o.sed of three colossal heads, reacldng nearly from the floor to 
the roof, a liMIlght of fifteen feet : it represents the triad deity 
in the Hindu mythology, Brama, Vishnu, and Siva, in the 
characters of tiie creator, preserver, and destroyer. The 
middle face displays regular features and a mild and serene 
oharatter ; tl»e towering head-dress is much ornamented, as 
are those on each side, wliich appear in profile, lofty and richly 
adorned with jewels. The countenance of Vishnu has the 
same mild a'^pect as Brama ; the visage of Siva is very 
different ; severity and revenge, characteristic of his 'destroy- 
ing attribute, are strongly depicted ; one of the hands embraces 
a large cobra de capelhi, while the others contain fruit, 
flowers, and blessings for mankind ; the lotos and pomegm- 
nate are easily distinguished. The lotos, so often introduced 
into the Hindu mytliology, forms a ])rinci}>al object in the 
sculpture and paintings in their temples, is the ornament of 
their sacred lakes, and the most conspicuous beauty in their 
flowery bacrifices. Whether the Bali^putras or Palihothra 
kings, mentioned in Alexander’s invasion of India, were the 
same with the more ancient dynasty of Bali-putra^ or Patah* 
jmtra^ is, jierhaps, not yet determined; but the Bhaga\ata 
niHiitionp. one of the titles of Maha-Bali, the founder of that 
dMia^ty. to have been Maha-padma, I^ati-Nartda^ the ^Grtat 
Lord of the Lotos* 

“ On eitlier side of the Elephanta triad is a gigantic figure 
leaning on a dwarf, an object frequently introduced in these 
excavations. The giants guard the triple deity, and separate 
it from a large recess filled with a variety of figures, male and 
female, in diflorent attitudes ; they are in tolerable proportion, 
hut express no particular character of countenance : one con- 
spicuous female, like the Amatons, is single-breasted ; the 
rest, w hether intended for goddesses or mortals, are generally 
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(lorne<J, like tlie modern Hindu women, with bracelets, and 
ings for the ankles ; the men have bracelets only. The inter- 
’eninp space betwwn these larj^e tij^ares is occupied by small 
lerial beins?'^, hovering about them in infinite vaiiety. I know 
u)t whether I am correct in saying the larger images in these 
rronps are in alto-relievo, brought sufficiently forward from 
he rock to produce a good effect. 

“ The sides of the temple are adorned with similar comix)si- 
dons, ])laeed at regular distances, and terminating the avenues 
Ibrined by the eoloiiuades, go that only one group is seen at a 
lime, (‘xeept on a near ai>proaeh ; the regularity and propor- 
tion of the uhole are remarkably striking. The figures are 
generally in grae(*fiil attitudes, but those of Herculean stature 
indicate no muscular strength. 

“ Amotig many thousand figures, few of th(‘ countenances 
express any particular passion, or mark a decided character ; 
they have g<‘nerally a sleej»y aspect, and bear a greater resem- 
blaiKM^ to the tame sculpture of Egypt, than tlie animated 
works of the Grecian cliisel. 

The cnlunnis at Eleplianta are of a singular shape, and in 
all respects differ from tlie beautiful orders of ancient (:»reece : 
the shafts are massive in proportion to their height : the large 
capitals, swelling over the ornaments, give the ap])carance of 
pressure by tin* superincumbent mountain ; a form appropriate 
to their fnnetiuii in this wonderful work. 

From the right and left avenues of the principal temple, 
are ])assages to .smaller excavations on each side ; that on the 
rigid Is much decayed, and very little of the sculpture remains 
eutir<* : a pool of water ])enetrates from it into a dark cavern 
far under the rook ; whether natural or artificial is not deter- 
mnuHi. A small correhjHmding temple on the left side con- 
tains two baths, one of tliem elegantly finished: the front is 
open, and the roof sup j)orted by pillars of a different order 
from tluise in the large temple; the sides arc adonicjd with 
sculpture, and the r(»of and cornice painted in mosaic patterns; 
some of the colours are still bright. The opposite bath, of 
the same proportions, is less ornamented; between them, a 
room detached from a rock, contains a colossal representation 
of the lingam. Several small caves brancli out from the 
grand excavations. 

“ I remained, on one occasion, four days at the Isle of 
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Elephanta, and paid more than one visit to the sculptured 
mountains of Canara, sketching the most striking features of 
these wonderful works. I once accompanied an eminent 
English artist on his first visit to Elephanta ; he had seen the 
most striking objects of art in Italy and Greece, but never 
anything w hich filled his mind with such extraordinary sensa- 
tions as to the general effect. 

• « « » * 

“However these gigantic statues, and otjiers of similar 
form, ill the cavc*s of Ellora and Salsettc, may astonish a com- 
mon observer, the man of taste looks in vain ft)r projiortion of 
form q^d expression of countenance. 

“The Elephanta caves especially cause admiration, when 
we contemplate the immensity of the undertaking, the num- 
ber of artificers employed, and the extraordinary genius of its 
first projector, in a country until lately account(*d rude and bar- 
barous by the now enlightened nations of Europe. It is a work 
which would be admired by the curious, had it bcKui raised 
from a foundation like other structures ; but when we consider 
it is hewn inch by inch in the hard and solid rock, we cannot 
but be astonished at the conception and completion of the 
undertaking. 

“ I am far from advocating the cause of Hinduism : but I 
confess that a view of these excavations hus often caused pious 
meditation, and filled my mind with awe, tliough I was sur- 
rounded by idols.”* 


* *Orient«il Memoirs/ first edition, I.oudon, 1810. 
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INVASION OF THE GREEKS. 


NDTA for a lonpf time very little known to 
the Oreeks, yet the F^her of History, whose 
curiosity and research were utibouiided, cer- 
tainly acquired ‘some information respecting 
the t^^o races of conquerors and crmquered 
who ocru])icd the country in the fifth century 
before the Christian era. He says,-«“We 
have little infonnution regarding the people of the East. 
What we do know of them amounts to this, that the Indians 
nearest to IVrhia inhabit the great desert, and are composed 
of many tribes speaking various dialects. They consist of 
jjastoral trilH's, and others who dwell in the marshes of rivers, 
subsisting principally on raw fish, which they take from ) oats 
constructed of bamboos. Their only clothing is of matting 
made out of rushes, 'I’hey also raise some coarse millet, which 
they boil in the husk for food. The fishing tribe bears the 
name of Padmi. More remote from Persia, and fanher north, 
there are Indians who dwell in cities whose habits assimilate 
to those who inhabit the regions of Pactriana. These Indians 
pay annual tribute in gold to Darius.”* 

“ Those,” says General Briggs, who have seen the lower 
classes in India in modern times, without clothing, and th(‘ir 
mat hoods to keep oft’ the rain, on all the great rivers, and on 
the M*a-coast, will at once recognise in them the fishing tribes 
of Herodotus on the lndus.”f 

In th(‘ fourth century Wore the Christian era, Alexander 
the Great, having overrun the whole extent of the Persian 
empir(‘, led his conqucTing armies to the shores of the Indus, 
and <K'cupl(Hl part of the extensiM* country watered by the 
branches of that river, and called the Punjab. 

Hindustan containisl at that period three large kingdoms, 
bt^sides a great number of petty states. The chief kingdom was 
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that of the Prasii, which occupied the greater part of that im- 
mense plain through which the mighty Ganges takes its course. 
The capital of this empire was Palibothra, described by the 
Greeks as a magnificent city, eight miles in length, surrounded 
by a wall, with sixty-four gates, and fortified with more than 
hundred towers. The modern city of Patna now stands 
on or near its site. The other large kingdoms occupied nearly 
the whole of the Pan jab, and were ruled by tlie rival princes, 
l*oru8 and TAxiles, the former of whom, after l>eing subdued 
by Alexander, became the friend of that monarch, and assisted 
him to extend his conquests. The Indians used war chariots 
and elephants in battle. 'I'hey wore armour, and tlieir u eajmns 
were ^ears, long pikes, bows and arrows, the latter six feet in 
length. 

Porns first met the Greeks on the hanks of the ITydnspes, 
the western lK)undary of his dominions, where he was defeated, 
and retired from the field severely wounded ; but being pursued 
and brought before the conqueror, he conducted himself with 
so much dignity under his misfortunes, that Alexander seems 
to have been struck with admiration, and to have desired to 
display his own magnanimity to so great a prince, since he 
gave him back his kingdom, and requested his friendship, 
which the noble Indian did not withhold ; and these illustrious 
allies conquered some of the smaller states, which were added 
to the dominions of Porus. Alexander made no permanent 
conquests in India, but he built a fort and constructed a har- 
bour, at Pattala, on the banks of the Indus, supposed to be 
the modern Tatta, which became the seat of a considerable 
trade. 

But the name of the Macedonian conqueror is still famed in 
India, and in the country of the Afghans. At Candahar, 
where he halted for a time, w'hen on his march from Persia, it 
is the custom, to this day, for a Mollah or Mahometan priest 
to read in the public place or square the exploits of Iskander 
the Great. Alexander did not go farther than to the banks of 
the Hyphasis. “ Here was the boundary of that victorious pro- 
gress to which scarcely any other hihtory offers a parallel. 
More than 2000 years after this memorable halt of the Mace- 
donian, General Lord Lake carried a small British army vic- 
toriously from Bengal to the Ilyplmsis, and halted on the 
opposite bank ; and there the British standard waved ma- 
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jestically, and tlu* liritish troops f‘ye(l themselves in the 
same clear mirror w Inch had reileeted the Macedonian i)ha- 
langes/’* 

Having erected twelve massy altars as a memorial, Alexander 
turned back from the inauspicious gods of India, giving u}) his 
bold ]>lan of a furthi'i* advance, and commencing liis retnrn info 
Persia. Having sail(‘d down the Indus to its conHuenee Avith 
tile ocean, and having established a naval station, he boldly re- 
solved to send his deet on a voyage along the coast towards the 
Persian Hulf, in order that he might increa^je his geographical 
knowledge, and selile the means of a great commercial inter- 
course between India and tlie nations of the West. N(‘arclins, 
a very aceomplislied (rreek, was appointed to tlie eomniLiid of 
the Hi‘et. He k(*pt a sort of journal, and afterw'ards wrote out 
an account of the whoh* vojagt‘, wJjieh Arrian, Alexander’s 
historian, incorporates! in his own great work. 

It was a glorious voyage, and niid(‘rtaken for a glorious ob- 
ject — the extension of eomim*rce, and the (usier intercourse of 
distant nations and races of men. Ah*xander hud boasted that 
li(4 Avould o[»en the Avorld to iii(*ii, and in various means he tlid 
much before his premature death to reali/.e this grand scheme. 
The veil which had covered India was at least in jiart with- 
drawn. He and the Macedonians of his army had obtiiined a 
practical knov\ ledge of the Indus, aiai some good hearsay 
knowledge of ilie (Tanges ; they learned where the centre and 
real seat of tlic cm|)iro was; they acquired intelligence of all 
the grand and leading features of Indian iTiannei*s, jioliey, and 
religion ; they discovered all this in their jiursuit of c»mquests, 
and by penetrating through sterile or difficult countries where, 
in all probability, no (Jreek, no European, had prcAiously set 
his foot; and they explored the |)assage by sea, which first 
openeil the commercial intercourse with India, and the countries 
beyond it, to the Greeks and Uomans through the medium of 
Egypt and the Red Sea. For many ages but very slight ad- 
ditions were made to the information obtained by these Ci reeks. 
The voyage of Nearclms from the Indus to the Euphrates is to 
be consirlered as the first grand authenticated event in the 
historj' of navigation ; and his own well-preserved narrative of 
it, considering the time, the novelty of most of the scenes, and 
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the lively and exas^^erativo imagination common to his race, 
is wonderfully free from romance and fable. 

Onesicritiis of Ej»ina went nith the Macedonian army to 
the East, and was sent by Alexander on an embassy to 
thelndian ji^ymiiosophisls. He appears to have jicnetrated far 
into the country, and to ha\e resided ‘*ome time amon<» the 
Hindus and their liramiiis. From his ov\n travels, or from 
the reports of nati\cs, he obtained sfune knowledf 2 ^e of the 
Malahir coalt and the fj[‘reat island of Ceylon. He was the 
first to mention that island imder its ancient and lon^ jire- 
served name of Taprohane, and he assigned to it dimensions 
more correct than those that were given to it by Ptolemy 
400 after, and wlien fleets had aminally been going 

thither from the Fed Sea and the l*ersian (lulf. 

The advanced state of llindii chilisalion at this period, 
although it had not reached so high a point as w’ns imagined 
until some errors had been dispelled by modern researches, 
was manifested by the great public works met with liy tlie 
in\aders in various jiarts of llindustan, tlie most useful of 
which were excellent roads, furnished with mile-stones, tind 
houses of entertainment for tra\eilers. When a king made a 
'ourney, lie travel h‘d in great state, witli numerous guards 
and attendants, accompanied usually by the queen, and a 
train of femal(‘s belonging to the court. lie was carried in 
a palanquin on the back of an cle])hant, or rode in a chariot 
drawn by oxen. Over tlie head of the sovereign was borne 
a white umbrella, which, together with golden slippers, formed 
the insignia of royalty; while all the nobles had umbrellas 
of various colouis carried over them. 

All the elephants in the country w(?re considered the pro- 
p*Tty of the monarch w'ithin whose dominions they w'cre 
found ; and as these noble animals were generally trained to 
war, and always employed to increase the magnificence of re- 
ligious and state processions, the pow'er and grandeur of a 
monarch was often t»stimated by the number of elephants he 
possessed, as he was almost sure to have a corresponding 
number of horses and chariots. The elephant is found in the 
vast forests both of Hindustan and the Dockan ; the camel, 
too, is an inhabitant of some parts of the country, particularly 
near the shores of the Indus ; and the tiger is well known 
as a native of Bengal. 
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All the FiU^strrn mitions have, from time immemorial, been fond 
of {jTori^eons display, a taste vliicli none have had more ample 
mctins of indulging than the Indians, 



who, m all ages, have procured ahuji- 
daiK^e of riches, by supplying other 
countries with the luxurious produc- 
tions of tln*ir own. Their spices and 
perfumes were inexliaustible sources 
of wealth, while the diamond mines 
of (Joleoiida and Visiapour have 
always been celebrated. 3t seems 
doubtful whether silk w^as a native 
jiroduetion of India, but it U not 
numtioned as an article of w'earing 
a}»parel, as the state dresses of princes 
were muslin, embroidered with gold, 
and cotton was the staple commodity 
of the country. Silk, however, w'as 
culthated and manufactured probably 
b(‘forc the Christian era, though not 
to a great extent. 

The principal food of tlie people 
consisted of fruits, and different sorrs 
of grain and milk. It was customary 
for the rich to jdant orchards and 
construct ponds for the ))ublic bene- 
fit ; but although tlie trees frequently 
jiroduccd tw o crops in the year, and 
the famw'rs reaped tw'o harvests from 
tlieir fields, the miseries of famine 
w'ere sometimes experienced, in con- 
sequence of the failure of the peri- 
odical rains, which generally fall for 
about four months, causing the rivers 
to overflow the country, which, by 
that means, is rendered fertile. 


On quitting India, Alexander left a part of his army in 
Ijactria or IValkh, a country lietw'een India and Persia. 8e- 
leueiis Nicator, one of the great Greek captains who divided 
among them the splendid heritage or empire left by Alex- 
ander, possessed himselt of Bactria, and established there a 
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which ciidumi w'itli more or le^s power for tlie space 
of three centurit's. There is reason to suppose, from recent 
discoveries, th.it at one period of its existence this kinj;dom 
i^\tcnded o\er all the country that is now comprised witliiii tlie 
kingdom of C’ahul and the Sik states. Seleucus Nieator, the 
tir>i (Iroek monarch, di‘spatched Mej^asthenes as his ainbassa- 
iliir to tlie j»reat Jndian king, called by the (1 reeks Sandra - 
(•«>ttos, whoso cajiital was at Palibothra, at the junction of 
the Saone imd the (iange*'. Mogasthenes resided several 
uars at this lenowiKnl city, in the very heiirt of irindnsraii. 
lie had ample means of obtaining informution, together with 
tl'c habit of literary composition. Tin* book he wrote upon 
India has unfortunately perished, and is now known only 
tlirouirh extracts given by Arrian, Strabo, and ylClian. fie 
Is not 111 fairness to Ik* judged by these disjointed passag(*s. It 
a])])(M!s from them that he rc'peated some fabulous stories 
about pigmies and monsters, lint the belief in the 

Deyoud the liiduin iiionnt 

was indestiuotible ; and some foundation perhaps might be 
found among the Bheels, or other diminutive, half-famished, 
<l(‘graded, aliorigiiial races that have dwelt at all times, and 
that still dv\ell, in parts of the hill country of Hindustan. 
But even the fragments of Mei»ast heme's convey a very faithful 
notion of the Indian character and Indian manners. The 
Indians seem to have remained generally at peace wdth the 
Greeks of Bactriu, and, jirobably, Ic'arned from them the art 
of coin mg money ; for although tjic*y had been a commercial 
nation for many ages, it is very doubtful whether they iiad any 
regular coin before they came into familiar intercourse with 
the Greeks; or if they had, their coinage consisted of very 
rude specimens, such as bits of silver of irregular shapes, bear- 
ing a rough device intended to represent the sun or moon. It 
is therefore imagined they used, as a medium of exchange, 
ingots of gold and silver, of certmn weights, as was the custom 
of the Ciiinese. 

The kingdom of Bactria flourisheel under its Greek sove- 
reigns, lill it was overthrown, about a century before the 
Christian era, by the Scythians, o** Tartars, who establi8lu*d 
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their barbaric rule over the fifreater part of that country to 
which our late wars Jiave ffiven m) much interest. 

A distinguished old Indian has collected and published a 
long series of Greek or Iiido-Gr<*ek coins, which clearly show 
the succession of the king-> of thi.s Bactrian dynasty, and the 
state of the arts under those various sovereigns. T»he earlier 
coins are bold, fi*ee, and classically Greek ; but after a cen- 
tury or two tliey decline towards barbarism, and look not 
unlike the coinage of the decaying Byzantine empire.* 

The invasion of Alexander had produced no material 
clianges in the state of India, which, after his departure, re- 
mained almost undisturbed, except by the wars of its own 
princes, until the more daiigeious intrusion of the Mohamme- 
dans led the way to gi’eat revolutions iu every part of the 
o<^untry. During that interval, very little is known respect- 
ing the history of the Hindus, but there is little doubt tliat the 
ancient religion of the Bramiiis was in many regions subverted 
by the influence of Budlnsm, which is supposed to have pre- 
vailed over the w'hole of tlu‘ Deckan, and of which traces Lave 
been found in the most luirtheni parts of Hindustan. 

The lij^ht let in by the (Wrecks seems to have been rapidly 
and greatly obscured. Even Strabo, who wrote about 300 
years after tlie expedition of Alexander, says, — ‘‘ Few people 
have seen India: those who have penetrated into it have 
travelled only over a part of it ; they speak by hearsay. The 
Greeks did not enter the country iinril rather a late period, 
since the soldiers of Alexander were the first to open India to 
the curiosity of the (ireeks.” A little later than Strabo, 
Pliny declared that the litnnans knew little of the subject, 
and that tho>e who had travelled in India had brought back 
stories that were altogether incredible — incredihilia iraduntur. 
Both Greeks and Komans carnetl their god Bacchus and their 
demi-god Hercules into the Indian Peninsula, apparently con- 
founding tlieni with Braiiiu and Vishnu. 

Ill the mean time the trade of the countrj' was greatly 
extended by the increaseti demand for Oriental luxuries among 
the liomaijs, wliose wants were supplied by the merchants of 
Arabia (on the Retl Sea and on the Persian (iulf), and by the 
merehants of Alexandria on the Mediterranean, w'hich city 
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the great conqueror had founded with the presentiment that it 
would become the depdt of a vast trade with the East. The 
principal manufacture of the Hindus was the iine musiin of 
Bengsil ; but it should appear that the rich silks of which the 
Romanr became so passionately fond, were, in good part, pro- 
duced not in China but in India. The Hindus also exported 
at that period dyeing drugs of tlie most brilliant colours, dia-^ 
moinls, other precious stones, je\v*ls, spices, perfumes, sugar, 
raw cotton, and small quantities of raw silk. The merchants 
of Alexandria carried from Eg}"pt to India silver vessels, 
musical instruments, the wines of Cyprus, and beautiful female 
slaves, skilled in music and dancing. 

For* a long time the spices and aromatics of the Indian 
Ocean seem to have been considered by the Eoinans as the 
natural productions of Sabaea, or Arabia the Happy, which 
was only the entre[)6l. At the fuiicral of Poppaea, Nero con- 
sumed so prodigious a quantity of cinnamon and aromatics as 
filled the Roman citizens with astonishment. That insane 
emperor was anxious to know more of the country which pro- 
duced these precious commodities ; but, althougli Pliny tells 
us Uiat he sent two centurions from Egypt into the interior of 
Etliiopia, we are not informed that he sent any one to India. 

There was a great overland trade by way of Persia and 
Asia Minor. Tl)c navigation by sea, conducted on the coast- 
ing principle, v as both tedious and dangerous. 

At a date which is somewhat uncertain, but which has been 
assumed by Dean Vincent as liaving been during the reign 
of tlie Emperor Claudius, or about the year 47 of the Christian 
era, llippalus, the comiuander of a trading vessel in the Red 
Sea was encouraged to trust himself to the steady blowing of 
the monsoon wind, and, instead of coasting, to sail right across 
the ocean from Arabia to India. The periotiical changes of 
these winds, and their constancy in blowing several months 
from one quarter, had been noticed by Nearchus, and must 
liave been known at ail times as well to the Arabian as to 
the Indian mariners. But a lucky accident is generally con- 
sidered as having animated llippalus. A few j ears before, 
as a freedman of Annius Plocaiiius was in the act of collect- 
ing tribute to the Romans on the coast of Sabeea, he was 
carriefl out to sea, and wafted by the monsoon right across the 
Indian Ocean to the island of Taprobaiie or Ceylon. He was 
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there kindly treated, and the kin^ of Taprobano fumish<^d him 
vrith a vesaol of more commodious size than that in wliich he 
had unexpectedly made his voyage across the ocean. The 
king scut also mur ambassadors with the freedman to the 
Boinaii emperor, and a rajah or chief to manage the vessel. 
There appears to be no rational doubt that both the vessel 
and the crew were Indians, and that these Indians, trusting to 
the changed monsoon, wliich now blew as steadily towards the 
Arabian coast as it had previously done towanK the coast of 
Ceylon and Malabar, steered tlieir course direct for the mouth 
of the Red Sea. The \oyai^e of Ilippalus, both outward and 
homeward, was tliorouglily successful ; the steadiness of the 
amds was found to render unnecessary the sight of 'coasts, 
ca]>es, and pmmoiilories, an<l the other iu-shorc aids of which 
the timid mariner a^aile(^ himself before the sure guidance of 
the compass ; and he could not but report favourably of the 
(*ase and comfort of sucli a navigation. By the Homans and 
tlicir (ir(‘ck dcpc'iidents at least the successful experiment of 
Ilippalus was haded as a great discovery, which could greatly 
facdit.itc and extend the commerce of tJie Bust. 'Jo piTpcluate 
Ills fame ills name uas gi\cn to the wind which had wafted 
lum to Iiulid. It is sujiposed that the Indian port he made 
was cither that of Musiris or that of Barace ; these arc two 
harbours, not far ajiart, on the Malabar coasts, sujiposed by tlie 
emiiicut Indian geograjiher, Major Renncll, to lie between 
Con and 'J'clhcherry, and to be probably represented by the 
iiUMiern IMcei/au and Barcclore. Tlu'se two ports were the 
priiicijial staple of llie trade between Egypt and India, when 
tliat trade was most Hourlshiug. These traders and navigators, 
Imw'cver, seem to have done but little to add to the stock of 
knowledge coiiceniiiig liuiia and the countries to the east of 
it. The fabulous parts of the narratives of Ctesias and of the 
officers of Alexander the Cirreat continued to be repeated even 
b\ w liters of the greatest learning. Otlier fables were super- 
arlihxk as well about lu<ha as about Ethiopia; and although 
among the rcfiiitMl and luxurious Romans there was a growing 
inciedulity as to other matters, there appears to have lieeu no 
deciea‘!e of faith as to the existence of monsters in the human 
shape. Nearly all the marvels in which Sir John Mandeville 
and others dealt so largely are to be found in the great woik 
of PJiny. 
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So soon as the Cliristian leligion was firmly established in 
the West, missionaries of the Gospel began lo find tlieir way 
across the Indian Ocean, Their course was not difficult. 
The Egyptians, and particularly the people of the Thebais, 
Mere distinj<uished by their enthu^aslic zeal fur the faith they 
had embraced : churches and monasteries were built in the 
deseit; Ohristian colonies were established on either side 
of the Kcd yea, and the great sea-ports which tiaded with 
India were'*ftlh‘d with Cliristiaiis, and ruled by CJiristiun 
magistrates. In many instances, merchants, ship-masters, and 
crews must all have been coiiveits and, as such, anxious to 
(! inseminate the Gospel. Some of these Arabians Jiad already 
formeef considerable settlements in Ceylon, and in various 
places oil tlu* JSIalabar coast. If a zealous monk put hiiiiself 
on board a (^Jiristiaii ship in the Red Sea, he might be sure of 
lesjKTt and kind tieatmeiit on his voyage, and of a welcome at 
till* end of it from countrymen and eo-religioiiists. It v\oul(l 
seem that the only latioual way of accounting for the pro- 
digious number of (yhristiaus that were found by oiir early 
tiavellers settled in India, is to assume that an emigration in 
that direction began early, and was eoutiiiued through a coii- 
isideivible period of time. Some of these early missionaries 
retuiiied to the countiiesof their birth, and must have brought 
liack with them imicli useful information; but the West vias 
sinking deeper and deeper into anarcliy and barbarism, and if 
these travelled monks put their observations upon record, 
their MSS. [lerished in the conflagration or general combiis- 
fKMi which followed. In the sixth century, in the time of the 
Emperor Justinian, when the eagle of Rome had become little 
better than a carrion-crow, the hostile Persians, by stopping 
caravans by land and ships by sea, succeeded in obtaining an 
almost entire monopoly of the trade in silk. The prw'e of 
that oorniiiodity in Europe again rose to a prodigious height, 
and at times silk could hardly be obtained at any price wliat* 
ever.* 


* Charles Mac Faiiauc, *Roiuaiioe uf Travel.' 
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ARAB AND AFGHAN INVASIONS. 


T was soon after tlie introduction of the 
K Mohammedan relip^ion, in the seventh cen- 
tury of our era, that the Afghans began to 


be famous in the history of India. They 
^ consisted of various warlike tribes, inhabit** 
hig the mountains of (Jhor, and other hilly 
districts bordering on Cabul and Persia, 
where they Jiad dwelt, from time immemorial, as an inde- 
peiident heini-l)arl)arons p(‘0})le, whose origin is unknown. 
They were not of Hindii rac(*, and are supposed to have been 
fire-worshippers until the time of Mohammed, to whose reli- 
gion they became early etmverts, and, in obedience to the 
laws of th(i Koran, ])rot)agated liis creed by the sword, and fre- 
quently invaded the lliiidu territories. The Arabs, too, 
having spn*}id their conquests over all Persia, made frequent 
inroads into Cabul. 


Some have sought in the Afghans the descendants of tlie 
lost tribes of Israel. There are strong resemblances between 
them and the Jews ; but these are found equally striking 
among other Asiatic peoples. In fact, some of the customs 
through which it has l>een attempted to icientify the Afghans 
with the Israelites are eonunoii to most of the Orientiil races. 


The history of Lidia uji to this ]MTiod is vague and uncer- 
tain. The grc'at kingdoms that fonnerly existed had become 
divideil into smaller states, and the whole country seems to 
have been composed of a multitude of principalities, without 
any one groat leading monarchy among them. The chief 
share of ])ower in Hindustan was possessed by tlie Rajputs, or 
warrior class of royal race, who were the must determined and 
most successful opponents of the Mussulman invaders. The 
Rajputs all Ii(‘ld lands by a feudal tenure, which bound them 
to jierfurm military service for their respective princes, and 
thus th('y constituted a national militia, always being in readi- 
ness to take the field on any emergency. They were men 
proud of tlieir noble descent, and celebratinl in history for 
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many of those romantic deetis of heroism, which it is difficult 
to determine whether to admire or condemn. The chief seat 
of the llajputs was the kingdom of Ajmir, situated to the 
south-west of Delhi and Agra, between those provinces and 
the (ireat Sandy Desert. 

The first conqut^st of importance made by the Afglians was, 
a portion of the territory of Lahore, the capital of which, 
named Ltihpye, was a city of great antiquity \n the Panjab, 
and became the residence of the first Mohaimuedaii ruleis in 
Rindiistan. It is now the capital of the Siks, a new power 
that arose on the ruins of the Mogul Empire. The late ruler 
of Lahore, Runjeet Snigh, was an ally of the British goveni- 
nient in the early jwrt of the Afghan w^ar. 

Tlie imasioTis of tlie Ara})s were, for a long time, confined 
t(Jt llie w'C'bt of the Indus, and were attended with varied suc- 
e(ss, until the beginning of the eighth century, when they be- 
;;.ui to nuke further inroads, and obtain(‘d possession of tlie 
proMnee of Sciiid in the same year that the famous Arab ge- 
niTal, Taric, crossed over from Africa into Spain, and com- 
merie(‘d the rapid course* of coTiquests that end(*d in tiie 
I >taldishiuent of a Mohjimmedan empire in Eur()j)e, 

I'hc province of Scind was conquered by Mohammed Casim, 
ii >oung warrior, wlio was sent witli aii army to besiege the 
IMirt of Dewal, in consequence of the refusal of the Rajah to 
indemnify some Arabian merchants for the seizure of one of 
their vessels. The iinaders first attacked a fortified temple 
which stood close to the city, and was occupied by military 
Bramins, who made preparations for defence, but whose force 
was inadequate to contend against so fonnidable a foe. These 
unfortunate priests hud fixed their sacred banner on the top of 
a high tower, which was no sooner jicreeived by the Arab ge- 
neral, than he used every effort to bring it down, rightly 
judging that some superstition was attached to this standard, 
which W'as, in fact, regarded os the palladium of the place; 
and when it fell, the temple was immediately surrendered, for 
It was deemed useless by the besieged to hold out against the 
decree of fate thus manifested in the fall of the banner. The 
Bramins were then required to renounce their idolatry, and 
embrace the religion of the Prophet ; on which terms the con- 
querors offered to spare their lives and property. But the 
Bramins, though vanquished, sternly refused to abandon their 
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faith i and all of them above the age of seventeen were cruelly 
put to death, while those who were younger, with many women 
and children, were carried away to be sold as slaves. Yet 
Casim is praised by historians for the humanity with which 
he generally treated tlie vanquislied during his victorious 
career, nor is any other instance r(HH)rded of such severity as 
sullied his coiMjdest at Dewal, where the city, as well as the 
t6m))le, was given up to plunder, and numbers of the inhabit- 
ants were reduced to slavery. 

Ttie victor then proceeded towards Aror, tlie capital of the 
province, and was met by the Raja Dahir, with a large army, 
on the banka of the Induh, where a liattle \%as fought, which 
the Itija was slam, and histixK^is defeated. But this victory 
did not decide the fate of the capital, which was courageously 
defeuded by tlie widow of the deceased llaja, who, aided by a 
Kujput garrison, held out until a failure of provisions pre- 
vented the possibility of a longer resistance, when the siege 
was terminattHl by one of those desperate acts of self-sacrifice 
fretjuently met with in Hindu liistory. The woniten of the 
garrison raised funeral piles, which they ascended wdih their 
children, and liglited with tlieir own hands ; while the men, 
after performing many religious ceremonies, embraced and 
bade adieu to each other ; then opening the gates, they rushed 
forth into the midst of the besiegers, and thus porisii^^ fight- 
ing to tlie last moment. Aror, then a fine city, but now in 
ruins, was, after lliis scene of liurror, occupied without further 
opjiosition by the Arabs ; but its fieaceful inhabitants were not 
molested, as they paid, without opposition, the tribute imposed 
on them, 'i'he treasures of the late Raja were however seized, 
and his daughter, a princess remarkable for her beauty and 
captivating inanners, was sent to the court of the Arabian calif 
at Damascus. Little did Casim foresee the oonsequenoeg of 
presenting tlie beautiful Indian to his sovereign, over whom 
she soon gained an ahnost unlimited influence, wldoti she ett^ 
ploycsl to effbet the destruction of the conqueror* 

In the mean time, Casim had reduced the whole of Ri^ 
Doliii’s dominions to subjection, and gained the good-will of 
die people by his moderation and ooneiliating manners, Se- 
vend of the Hindu princes had become his alnes, while all the 
oitieg that agreed to pay tribute had their privikm restored, 
and were allowed to rebuild the tmples that m been de- 
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stroyed. The prosperous career of the young Moslem chief 
>\as, however, suddenly terminated by the artifice of Dahir's 
daughter, who was bent on revenging the d(*ath of her &ther ; 
and, with that purpose, brought a false accusation against 
Casim to the calif, who was credulous enough to believe, on 
tlie word of the fair captive, that his faithful general had been 
guilty of an act of treachery that merited severe punishment, 
and, without investigating the ca^ie, he df^spatohed an order for 
his instan^^eath. The cruel sentence was executed, and tlie 
princess then *exultingly declared the uinocence of her vic- 
tim, and the motive that had led her to practise the fatal 
deception. 

Th^ conquests of Casim were retained about thirty-six 
jears, when a revolution in the Arabian government occa- 
sioned the expulsion of the Mohammedans from the province 
(»f Scind, whicii was recovered by its native princes, and many 
of the expelled Arabs found refuge among the Afghans. The 
cause of this revolution was tlie downfall of the first dynasty 
of Califs, that of the Onmuades, all the princes, except one, of 
that race having fallen victims to a cruel conspiracy, by which 
the family of the Abbassides gained possession of the throne. 
'Die contests that ensued between the respective adherents of 
the two parties in India, as well as in other conquered coun- 
tries, caused so much confusion, that, in many eases, the 
people who had been subjected to the Mohammedan goveiii- 
nierit, recovered their fre^om, as they did in Scind, which long 
afterwards remained an independent state, ruled by its oun 
sovereign. 

It uas about this time that monastic orders were first insti- 
tuted by the Bromius, but so little is known respecting the 
earliest of these associations, that it is even doubtful whether 
they consisted solely of the priests, or whether persons of other 
castes were admitt^ into them, as they are now. Perhaps the 
religious communities of the Bramins were originally formed 
in opposition to the Budhists, who, there is every reason to 
believe, lyere the dominant priestboc^ in India at time. 

The events relating to the Ibng contest between the two 
great religious sects in India are involved in obscurity, nor is 
much known of the meral histo^ of the country during the 
middle agea, which has given rise to a conjecture that the 
Bnuninsi who ultimately triumphed over their rivals, deecroyed 
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all the records that might have proclaimed to posterity the 
subversion of their power. 

The Brarnins of that period differed from those of ancient 
times ill regard to many particulars. 7'lieir autliority was less 
absolute, and th(‘ religion they taught was more idolatrous. 
The sacn^d books of the aiieieiit priests were disused, and 
others «uhstitiii(ul, callcMl th(* Purjinas, viiich were more 
adapted to the new system; and although aserilH‘d to the same 
jorigiii as the Vedas, an* known t<» have composed by 

many leariu'd llramins at different tinu's, belween the eighth 
and sixteenth een1uri(‘s. I’hey contain a nninber of legends, 
and unconn(‘el<*d fragments ol‘ historj, with instructions for the 
numerous religious eeremoiii(‘s to be obs(»rved by the different 
CHst(‘s, which were maintained as slrietl^ as in former times. 
The piinislimeiit for breaking any of the rules was loss of 
caste, a sonteneo more tc'rrible e\eii than that of excommunica- 
tion hy the Homan ]K)ntiff, in the early dajs of Christianity; 
for the excommunicated Christian might be r(*stor(‘d to his 
former state', by e'\j>iating his offence; but tlie unha])py Hindu 
w'lio forf(‘it(‘d Ills station, beentne an outcast from society for 
e>er, without a hope of regaining the position he had lo.-t. 
The wretched men thus situat(*d were t(‘rmed J^'lrialls. They 
were aliens from their kind, forced to hide themselves in some 
cave or forest, not daring 1*) sjieuk to, or ajijiroaeh any liumaii 
being ; and so great wjis the horror of coming in contact with 
one of this degraded class, that no Indian w'ould dress his food 
on a spot of ground ovi'r wdiieh the sJiadow' of a pariah liad been 
.seen to jiass. Tims the loss of caste w as, in those days, far 
worse than death. 


MUSSULMAN CONQUESTS. 


Two hundred years had elapsed since the expulsion of the 
Arabs from Scind, when the Muftsulman arms were again 
directed towards India, which became the theatre of a long 
series of cnlamitous wars that cndi'd in the subjection of the 
country to the Mogul emperors. The new invaders were the 
Turks and otlier Tartar or Mongul tribes, who had founded 
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sevoml states on the ruins of the Arabian empire, and had 
extended their dominions so near to the Indus, that sumo of 
the Hindu rajas f^rew alarmed at finding a Mohammedan 
government cstaidished close to their own frontiers. 

The city of Ghazni, near Cabul, had become the capital 
a sovereignty foundtHl by the 1'urkisii governor of Oiiorasan, 
who, from the condition of a slave, luui b(H*n raised to that 
high office; but having revoltf*d against tin* sultan his master, 
he seized lai Ghazni, and took possession of the whole tract of 
country bi'tween that and the Indus, where his authority v^as 
aeknowk*dg(*d by several Turkish and Afghan tribes. "J'his 
chief left Ills ncwly-acrjuircd dominions to a favourite, nanuul 
Scdiehiegiii, who had also been a slave, but had gradually 
attained to the highest rank in the anny, and had b(‘(*n 
rewarded for his scrvic(*s by the Iiaiid of Jiis sovereign’s 
daughter. 

Soon after the accession of Sebektegin, tlu* Raja of Lahore, 
whose dominions were only separated from those of his Mo- 
hammedan neighbour by the Indus, entered the territory of 
Ghazni with a large force, hoping to crush the* rising power 
of that infant state; but he soon found it was already strong 
enough to siipjjort itself, so that lie was glad to retire without 
coining to an engagement, although he was only allowed to do 
so on eomlition that he should give* up fifty elephants, and pa} 
a certain sum of money to the new state. Having agreed to 
these term**, he return(‘d to his kingdom ; but w^h(*n Sebektegin 
sent for the money, he refused to comply with the demand, 
and imprisoned the messengers; an insult which the chief of 
Ghazni revenged by invading Lahore, which was siieedily 
subdued ; and all the Afghan tribes within that territory ten- 
dcre<l their allegiance to the eoiiqneror. Such was tin* begin- 
niiig of the Mussulman conquests in India; and tims wits 
opened a future path of glory for Mahmud, who succeeded 
his father, Sebektegin, iif the year 997. 

Mahmud, who a.ssuiried the title of sultan, was one of the 
greatest warriors of his time. His chief ambition was to ex- 
tend his religion throughout the rich provinces of India, a 
task to which he was stimulated by a belief, cheri8lu‘d from his 
early boyhood, that he was entrusted with a divine mission tc 
extirpate idolatry from the land of the Hindus. It was about 
four years after his father’s deatli, tliat he marched from 
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Ghazni at the head of hia army, and crossed the Indus, where 
his passage was ppposed by Sebektegin’s old enemy, Jeipal, 
th^ Raja of Lahore, who was defeated and taken prisonei; ; but 
after a short captivity he was ndeased, on condition of paying 
the same tribute that iiad been exacted by the late king of 
Ghazni. The unfortunate l^ja, wlto had been despoiled of 
jewels to the amoyimt of eighty thousand pounds, which he had 
about him when he was made prisoner, returned to his capital ; 
but being dispirited and worn out with the toils of war, he 
abdicated in favour of his son. He tlien raised a funeral pile 
with his own hands, calmly ascended it, and kindled the flames, 
in which lie perished. 

Tlie contest with Mahmud was regarded by the Indians in 
tlie light of a holy war, and a powerful confedeiucy of all the 
princes Ws formed for the defence of their religion, while the 
women gave up their jewels and golden ornaments for the sup- 
]K)rt of a cause that was as dear to them as to their husbands 
and fathers ; but all their efforts proved ineffectual against the 
conquering arms of the sultan, who dispersed their armies and 
plundered their temples, the great depositories of the wealth 
of the country. After each campaign, Mahmud returned to 
ills capital laden with spoil, and followed by trains of wretched 
captives doomed to slavery, leaving behind him scenes of 
misery and desolation such as had never been witnessed in 
Hindustan until that unhappy period. 

Among the many places of Ilindii worsliip destroyed by 
this prince, were the temples of Kagarcot and Somnath, both 
containing immense treasures, and celebrated for their peculiar 
sanctity. That of Nagarcot was attached to a mountain for- 
tress ill the Paiijab, connected with the Hemalaya range, and 
Ixsides having been enriched by the valuable offerings of a 
long line of Indian princes, all the wealth of the neighbour- 
hood, consisting of gold, silver, and jewels, had been jilaced 
there for security during the wars ; consequently it proved an 
nnjiortant prize to the invaders w^ho broke the idols and car- 
ried off all the treasures. These precious spoils were exhi- 
bited by Mahmud, at Ghazni, on tables said to be of solid 
gold, on the occasion of his celebrating his triumph by a 
grand public festival, when the people of all ranks were feasted 
for three days, on an oj)en plain, and alms were liberally dis- 
tributed among the ])uor. 
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Mahmud had now extended hw conque'^ts over the whole of 
the Paniab, and his next scene of action was the mountainous 
(ountry of Ghor, inhabited by Afghan tnbcs, where he was 
equally successful, and the chief of whom, to avoid the humi- 
liation of making submission, put an end to his life by poison. 
The descendants of that great chief, about one hundred and 
MAenty years afterwaids, deposed the priiiro of the luiuse of 
Ghazni, and became in their turn, conquerors and rulers 
1)1 the meantime, the city of Ghazni was growing into a 
great and splendid capital The court was magnificent, for 
Mahmud was one of the nche^t monaichs in the world, and 
dispensed his illgotten treasures with a liberal hand He 
founded and endowed a university at Ghazni, and granted 
pensions to men of literary talent, who were treated with great 
lespect at his court. He also built a handsome mosque, and 
adorned the city with baths and fountains, while most of the 
great men erected palaces for themselves; so that Ghazni was 
one of the finest cafiitals in the east. Almost all the inhabit- 
ants were Persians, 
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The wara carried on by hultan Mahmud in India were, no 
doubt, undertaken from zeal in the cause of his religion, 
aiiied perhaps by n desire of appropriating the wealth of the 
numerous shrines ; for he was not oppressive in his govern- 
ment, but, on the contraty, was just towards his own sui)jects, 
easy of ajeess, and ready to listen to any complaints. One 
day, a poor woinan appeared before him in great distress, say- 
ing that a caravan Inid been attacked in the desert, within one of 
the states which had come into his possession by conquest, and 
that her husband wasamorig those who liad Ix'en killed by the 
robbers. Tlie sultan said that ho was sorry for her misfortune, 
but that it was impi^ssible for him to keep order in so distant 
a part of hi<- dominions ; to which the woman fearloasly re- 
})hed, ‘‘ I'hen why do yon take kingdoms which you cannot 
govern ? ** Mahmud, so far from being otiisided, dismissed 
her with a liandtMime present, and otiopfed measures for the 
future pn)tection of the caravans. 

“ Mahmud,’* says Mr. Elphinstoiie, “ hail from his boyhood 
aeeompaniod his father in his campaigns, and had given early 

indications of a warlike and decided character Not 

the least of his advantages was the command of his fatlier’s 
treasures j he employed them to conciliate the leading men 
with presents, to augment tlie pay of the army, and to court 
popularity with all classes by n lavish cxpetiditure on shows 
and entertainments.” Some of his marches were very extra- 
ordinary. Wlien he commenced his Indian enterprises, ha 
had to undertake a inarcli of three months, to cross seven great 
rivers, and to hazard himself in a country hitherto unexplored. 
It must not for a moment be understood, that his progress 
was rapid and his conquest etu-y. He advanced step by step. 

During the space of twenty years, Malimud had confined 
Ills invasions to the countries already mentioned, but his am- 
bition increasing with his success, ha determined to make an 
expedition to the Ganges, and, after a march of three months, 
arrived before the gales of Kanoj, the richest and largest city 
of Hindustan, having succeeded Palibothra as the capital of 
the states bordering on the Ganges. The Bcda being thus 
taken by surprise, and totally unprepared for neibnee, came 
out with his whole &mily, to surrender himself prisoner, when 
the sultan nia^animously proposed to enter into a friendly 
alliance with mm. After remaining at Kanoj^ few days^ ^ 
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the guest of the prince, he departed with his army to iMattru, 
one of the holy cities of the Hindus, which, for that reason, 
was plundered without scruple, and numbers of the inhabitants 
carried avway for slaves. The magnificence of the temples at 
Mattra, which were all built of marble, astonished the sultan, 
who commanded his soldiers not to destroy them ; but they 
were plundered of their treasures, and all the idols broken. 

Many fine old cities were destroyed by the Mohammedans 
in this aiHl^uccoeding wars, the sites of which are now only a 
matter of conjecture. The remains of ancient temples, coins 
of an early date, fragpnents of walls, pottery, and the numer- 
ous interesting relics of antiquity, lately discovered, buried 
in some instances far below the surface of the earth, serve 
to show that many a sjiot now deserted w^as formerly the alKKle 
of a vast population. The Afghan shepherds who feed tiicir 
flocks on a wide plain not far distant from Cabul, frequently 
meet with evident tokens of former habitation, and the remains 
of a very ancient wall, about four feet underground, mark out 
the boundary of a city of immense extent ; but there is no 
history extant to furnish us with the date of its existencef 
the condition of its inhabitants, or the cause of its being buried 
in the dust. The numerous- coins of the early and middle 
ages found recently in various parts of Hindustan prove the 
existence and duration of several states, and record the names 
of many of their sovereigns not otherwise known ; but they 
throw no light on the general state of the country, nor do 
they afford any information with regard to the people for 
^liose use they were coined. 

The most celebrated exploit of Sultan Mahmud in India 
was the conquest of the great temple of Somnath, near the 
southern ext^mity of the peninsula of Guzerat, at that time 
the richest and most frequented place of worship in the coun- 
try. There were two thousand priests belonging to the shrine 
of Somnath, with a numerous train of musicians and female 
dancers, whose talents were called forth at all the religious 
festivals which were conducted with tlie utmost joyous- 
ness j and all these were maintained out of the revenues of 
two thousand villages that had been granted by different 
prineet, to support the grandeur of this splendid place of 
worship* The int^or of the temple exhibited a ^>ecimen of 
Hindu aiagnifioence, that was, no doubt, highly agreeable to 
tlie invaden* The greet lamp was suspended by a chain of 
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Bolid gold, and the pillars that supported the lufly roof were 
nchly carved, and ornamented with precious stones, a greater 

proof of wealth than taste, 
hut not less admirable on 
^ tliat account in the eyes ol 

Mahmud and his followers, 

• entered the spacious 

^ edifice after three days of 

J[ 1 almost inceasaiit fightmg, 

for it was strongly for- 
C?y /ill tified and guarded, besides 

rV/MT which, several neighbour- 

w princes had come with 

tlieir assembled forces to 
Hk. aid in Its defence At length 

//ii ^ enemy prevailed, and 

/'To'' 'if the gorgeous temple was 

^ quickly despoiled by the 

1 ^ hands of 

) ;m\ / /AW the Mussulman 

/ / '! / soldiers. 

' X ji ' ^ - It 18 related 

* ^ y/ if f tniil 

w ( \ Bramins pro* 

stiated them- 
before 

_u_, j” conquer- 

— “ or, entreating 

~ ~ ” hmi to spate 

(emaie ri«m<xr the great idol 

which was the 

grand object of their adoration, offenng to purchase its safety by 
an enormous ransom ; but Mahmud, who probably had a 8 Us> 
picioti of the truth, ordered tlint the image should be broken ii 
his presence, wfieii the floor of the Temple wa^ instantly cb- 
vered with the gold and jewels that had been concealed witbm it. 

In the meantime, the Raja of Guzerat had fled from his 
capital of Auhalwara, where Mahmud set up a new prmoe, 
who was to pay him tribute; and having thus ennehea him- 
self with the treasures of Somnath, and settled the aflhirs of 
Guzerat to his satisfaction, he set out on hie retui^ to Ghazni* 
The route by which he had airiv#»d n^w occmjied hy hof^* 


(emale ri«m<xr 
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tile troops, assembled to intercept his passage, and as his own 
army was much reduced both in strength and numbers, he 
sou*|}it to avoid a renewal of hostilities, by taking another 
nmu ; but in so doing, he was obliged to cross vast deserts, 
wheie great umnbers of his men perished miserably for want 
c£ water, and his own sutferings were so great, that he 
retumeii to his capital more like a fugitive than a conqueror. 
This was^ last expedition into India* where his arms had 
been constantly direc*ted against the religioii lather than the 
people; and although theio can be no doubt that the wars 
lie forced upon the Indiaasuere the occasion of much misery, 
yet there are few Eastern conquerors who are less accused of 
ciuelt^ than Mahmud of (iha^ni. He died in 1030, having 
named his eldest son, Mohaniiiied, as his successor; but os 
lliat prince was of a very gentle disposition, his brother 
Musaud was chosen and proclaimed king by the whole army, 
as well as by numbers of the people, with whom his warlike 
habits and bolder deportment had made him })opular. The 
unfortunate Moliaminwl was depoM*d and thrown into prison, 
wliere his eyes were put out by command of the usurper, who 
HCi/ed on the throne. 

Had it not been for the Seljukian Turks, who fell upon liis 
dominions out of India, ^ahmud would have established an 
liiirneiise empire in the l^niiiMila. He founded a university 
ill Ghazni, with a vast collection of curious books in various 
languages, and a museum of natural curiosities. He appro- 
priated a large sum for the maintenance of this establishment. 
He also set aside aljout 10,000/. a year for pensions to learned 
men. 

The quarrels and wars of the princes of Ghazni liave little 
connection with the history of India, except tliat while their 
attention was engaged in other quarters, some of the Hindu 
rajas took tlie opportunity of recovering portions of their do- 
minions. The idol was set up again in the temple of Kagar- 
cot, and the Hindus ruse in arms against the Mussulmans 
throughout the Panjab, where the whole country was long in 
ii state of confusion, during which the sultans of Gluucni nad 
removed their court to Lahore, which thus became the 6rst 
capital of the Mohammedan entire in India. 1 he successors 
of Mahmud kept possc^toion of the throne till the latter part 
of the twelfth century, when they were dispossessed by the 
Afghan princes of house of Ghor, whose conquests in 
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India, were more extensive than those of Sultan Mahmud, by 
whom their mountainous country had been formerly subjected. 

The Gliorian chiefs, who had re-established their independ- 
ence, l(K)ked upon the sovereign of Ghazni in the light of 
rivals, and were constantly engai>ed in a kind of desultory 
warfare witli them. As the powiT of those princes declined, 
that of their lipponeiita increased, till, at length, Khusru 
Malik, the last monarch of his race, >\as made prisoner by 
Mohammed Gliori, who took posst'ssion of his capital of 
Lahore and his throne, in the year 1187. This conquest was 
achieved by a pruel stratagem, which perfectly accord^ with 
our present ideas of the Afgiian character. The yourtg son 
of Khusru had fallen into the hands of Mohammed t:ihori, 
who detained him for some time as a hostage, till he was pre- 
jiared to execute the project he had formed ; when, feigning a 
desire to make jieace, he released the youth, and allowed him 
to defiart for Laliore with a small escort. The sultan, to 
wliom intelligence laid been sent that Ids son was on the road, 
set off, as was ex^iected, to nM*et him, too hajipy to think of 
trcMichery, wlien lie buddenly found himself surrounded by a 
body of troops, was made captive, and kept in prison during 
tlie remainder of his life. 

Some years before tliis event, tjie beautiful city of Ghazni 
was plundered and destroyed by the Afghans, all its superb 
edifices being demolished, except tliree royal tombs, one of 
which was that of Maliniud, a spacious building, surmounted 
by a cupola, and staiuiiiig at present in the midst of a village. 
The modern town of Ghazni, one of the prineijjai scenes of 
action in the late war, stands clobO to the site of the ancient 
city, the ruins of which overspread the adjacent plain ; and 
near the citadel, on which the British flag was lately planted, 
are two elt^^t ininareta, built by Sultan Mahmud, when 
Ghazni was in all its glory. It is still considered a place of 
gieat importance on account of the strength of its fortifica- 
tions, but it has no longer any claim to admiration as in day* 
of old, w'hen it was tlie splendid capital of a great kingdom. 

About the time of the fal) of the house of Ghazni, the odie«* 
brated Temple of Juggernaut was completed, at a town bear^ 
ing the same name, situated on the 6ea*ooBst, in the provinbe 
of Orissa, and within the British presidency of Ben^, at thb 
distance of about two hundred and sixty mike eouSi of 
eutta. The principal street of J uggemaut is composed entirely 
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of religious edifices, interspersed With luxuriant plantations, 
and at its end, on a high terrace, stands the t(iniple of Jugger- 
naut, or yi^hnu. Juggernaut is famed as a pla6e of pilgrim- 
age, where, at some of the annual festivals, not less than one 
Imiidred and fifty thousand persons are sometimes assembled, 
of Ijoth sexes, and all rani^ ; for there is no distinction of 
caste within the precincts of this shrine, where every sect is 
admitted a^d all worshippers aie upon an equality. U'he chief 
temple, to* which are attached fifty smaller ones, is built of red 
granite, and, with its minor t»dificcs, is enclosed with a stone 
wall, but is open every day, when the idol may be seen by 
those who go either to worship or to indulge their curiosity. 
The g^at idol Juggernaut, or Vishnu, consists of a wooden 
bust, of immense size, witii most hideous feature^ ; and two 
otlier monstrous figures are worshipped as his brother and 
sister. The shrine of these images is an inner apartment in 
the temple, surmounted by a high tower, which may be seen 
fnim a great distance, and is useful as a landmark to sailors. 

The land for twenty miles around Juggernaut is considered 
holy ground, and held free of rent by the cultivators, on con- 
dition that they shall perform certain services for the temple, 
which is furnished daily with a large supply of rice, vegetables, 
clarified butter, milk, spicies, and other viands, which are 
placed as a banquet before the idols, by priests appointed for 
that purpose, and left for one hour, during which time the 
doors of the temple are closed, and the dancing girls belonging 
to tlie establishment sing and dance in a salacious apartment 
adjoining the shrine. At tlic expiration of the hour the food 
is taken away, and fumishcH a rc^ repast for the Bramins. 

The grand festival of Juggeniaut is held in March, wheik 
crowds of pil^ims arrive from all parts of India to worship) 
the Idol, which is carried in state to another temple, where 
remains four days, to receive the adorations of the i>cople. 
The three images are removed on this occasion on large earsi 
tirnt of Juggernaut having sixteen wheels, ahd a lofty dome, 
covered woollen cloth of some conspicuous colour. The 
Idol is borne from the temple by a number of Bramins ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and, being placed on the car with 
numy ceremonies, is drawn by the multitude, amid loud accla- 
mations, to its destination, followed by a long procession, 
accompanied with drams, trum]^bi, and other noisy instru- 
mentSt In format thiis, when Hindu superstition was at its 
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height, it IS Silid that nuinberh of devotee^s u<>cd to bcek wliat 
they imagined to be a glonous death, by throwing themselves 
under the wheels of the clianot tliat bore the hideous object of 
tlieir adoration. Self sacrifice has always been deemed a lue- 
ntonous ac t among tlic idolalrous natives of India , and as it 
]> well known that many precipitate themsches, at certain sea- 
■>ons, into the Gauges, the hoiribk speotaele representing the 
car of Juggernaut passing over the bodies of his misguided 
utuNhippors may possibly be no fiction At this festival all 
castts are permitted to eat togtthcr Ihe influx of pU* 
glims is great at all times , and among them are freqiuntl} 
found poor creatures in a d}!!!^ state, who make this painful 
)(niiiicy not with a hope of 1kiij«, ii stored to health, Imt fioin 
a sm)erstitious btlnf that fiitiiit Ii ipjiiiuss Mill lx tlit lot of 
him who breathes his last si^h Mithiii sigliT ol the tempk of 
Juggernaut. 
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THE PAT AN, OR AFGHAN KINGS. 



T the period when the Turk- 
ish dynasty p^ve place to 
that of the Afghans, the prin- 
cipal kingdoms in India were 
those of Delhi, Ajmir, Kanqj, and 
Guzerat, all governed by Rajput 
sovereigns. The Rajputs were 
divided into clans, each under its 
own chief, whose name was borne 
by all his people, as among the 
Scottish higlilandcrs ; and every 
mtmiber of these associated bodies 
was bound to his own chieftain ana 
to the rest of his clan by the strong- 
est ties of mutual interest and sup- 
port. 

The Rajputs were the chivalry 
of India, romantic in their attach- 
ments, tenacious of their honour, 
and over ready to engage in daring 
adventures. The friendships of 
those high-minded men were strong 
and lasting. It was a common 
occurrence for two friends to bind 
themselves by the most sacred vows 
to stand by each other, under all 
circumstances, until death; nor were 
they ever known to violate such an 
engagement, though it might in 
volve the loss of liberty or even 
life. As the Pajputs claimed a de- 
scent ^rom royalty, the pride of 
birth was one of their distinguishing 
characterisrics, and was o^ervable 
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in their lofty bearing ; yet the chivalric knights of Eurcgpe, in 
that romantic age, were not more devoted or resiwjctful in 
their attentions to the softer sex, than the noble Hindus of the 
warrior caste. 

A sort of feudal system was established among these war- 
like clans, as every soldier held lands on condition of perform- 
ing military servjjpe for his chief; and the <*hiefs held their 
territories of the princas by the same tenure ; and when, 
by the chances of war, or any other accident, a clan was 
obliged to change its locality, the new lands were distributed 
in the same proportions as the old ones had been. 

Just before the accession of Mohammed (Jhori, the king- 
doms of Ajmir and Delhi had become united, in consequence 
of one of the princes dying without heirs, on which the other, 
who was relat^ to him by marriage, succeeded to the vacant 
throne ; and the sovereign of these extensive territories was 
Pritwi Raja, against whom the Afghan conqueror first led his 
armies, as a prelude to a grand design he had formed of sub- 
jecting the whole of Hindostan to his authority. I'he first 
battle tenninated in favour of thellindil liaja ; but in a second 
engagement, a few years afterwards, he was totally defeated, 
and, being made prisoner, was put to death. His capital of 
Ajmir was entered in trium})h by the victors, whose barbarous 
conduct towards the inhabitants gave a sad foretaste to the 
unhappy Hindus of the horrors they were destined to expe- 
rience in this new warfare. The conquest of Ajmir being 
achieved, Moliammed appointed to the government his fa- 
vourite officer Kuttub, who had formerly been a slave, and 
who, in the course of time, ascended the throne. 

The new Viceroy did not fiiil to take advantage of his ele- 
vated position, but followed up his master’s successes, and having 
subdued the surrounding country to a great extent, he gained 
possession of th(^ city of Delhi, subsequently the splendid car 
pital of the Mogul empire in India. The victories of tne 
Moliammedans, in the immediate vicinity of his dominions, 
^ve great alarm to tiie Raja of Kanoj, who assembled all his 
forces, and led them against the Viceroy Kuttub. The two 
armies met on the banks of the Jamna, where the Raja was 
slain, and the Hindus were completely routed ; a victory that 
extended the Mussulman empire over the greatest of the 
Indian monarchies, and opened the way into Behar and 
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A great number of the RajputR of Kanoj emi- 
grated with their families to Marwar, or, as it is more fre- 
quently called, Joudpoor, a large state in Hajputana, where 
they found<jd a principality that ia now in alliance with tlie 
British government. 

The capture of Kanoj was followed by that of Benares, ce- 
lebrated as the seat of Hindu learning, and esteemed the most 
holy city in all Hindustan. It is siluatcKi on the Ganges, 
cxtendinl, about four miles along that river ,and upon an em- 
))ankment of considerable height, from which access to the 
watv^r is obtained, by means of several handsome flights of 
steps, for the convenience of performing the fn^pient ablutions 
required by the Hindu forms of worshij). I'he Bramin col- 
lege was at Benare<>, and some thousands of Bramin families 
resided in the city, which contained a great number of Hindu 
temples, and was frequented by pilgrims from all parts of 
India. The plundering of the temples was an invariable con- 
sequence of a Mussulman conquest, and few of the victories of 
Mohammed Ghori were unstained by those cruelties whicli are 
so much more revolting than the horrors of a battle-field. 
That prince prosecuted the wars until he had extended his do- 
minion over the whole of Hindustan, to the very confines of 
China ; when, in returning from one of his campaigns, he was 
assassinated by a band of conspirators, who swam across the 
Indus one night when he was sleeping in his tent, whicli he 
had ordered to be placed close to the river, that he might en- 
joy the cool breeze from the water. Thus, after a reign of 
nineteen years, died Mohammed Ghori, a greater conqueror 
tl»an Mahmud of Ghazni, though not so great a sovereign, but 
whose fame it had been his greatest ambition to eclipse. His 
death, which took place in 1206, was followed by quarrels and 
wars for possession of the Indian conquests, some of which 
were governed by Mohammedan viceroys, others by native 
princes, who had consented to pay tribute. At length Kuttub, 
the governor of Delhi, prevailed over all competitors, and for 
a short time ruled as sovereign over the vast dominions of 
• Mohammed Ghori ; but his son, who succeeded at his death, 
was very soon compelled to relinquish the throne to Altamsh, 
who, like Kuttub, had been a slave in his younger days, but 
liad risen by the favour of Mohammed, till at length he was 
appointed to one of the Indian governments. 

p 2 
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The capital was now fixed at Delhi, a very extensive and 
maguificent city, supposed to have covered a space of ground 
equal to that occupied by the whole of London, as the ruins 
»ire still to be seen to that extent over -the plain beyond the 
present city. In the time of Altamah was erected or 
finished a beautiful round tower, which is still standing near 
Delhi, called the Kuttub Minar, the highest column known in 
the world, being forty feet higher than the Monument in 
London. It is built in tlie form of a nunaret, of red granite, 
inlaid with white marble, and crowned by a majestic dome. 



Kutiub Minor 


It w'os in the reign of Altambh, that the Mogul emperor, 
Zinghis khan, led his armies into the west of Asia, and pur- 
sued his victorie.s to the shores of the Indus ; but he did not 
cross that river ; so that the states of Hindustan escaped, 
for a time, the horrors of a Mogul invasion. 

The many revolutions that took place in the government, 
ailer the death of Altamsh, with the disputes and wars of the 
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chiefs for the possession of the throne, render the history of 
this period extremely confused and uninteresting, I'he mo; 
remarkable event was the accession of a female sovereign, 
Kei^ia, the daughter of Altamsh, who was placed on the 
throne in consequence of a rebellion against her brother, 
Ferozo, whose indolence ami extravagance had given rise to 
popular tumults. The princess filled the throne with great 
ability, revised the laws, and made some salutary reforms in 
the adm^mstration. She gave audience every morning to the 
pc'ople, according to the custom of Eastern monarchs, to re- 
ceive petitions, and redress grievances, when she always 
appear^ in the habit of a sultan, and is highly extolled for 
the wisdom with which she decided such causes as were 
brought before her. 

But it was not likely, in those time of anarchy, that a woman 
would be long suffered to occupy a position that was coveted 
by so many ambitious chiefs, and Rezia was deposed in less 
than three years, by the partizans of one of her brothers. 
The leader of this conspiracy was a noblentan, named Altunia, 
to whose care the sultana was confided ; but instead of keep- 
ing her as a prisoner, he pursuaded her to become his wife ; 
and then asserted her right to the throne of which he had 
helped to deprive her, and went to war with his' former con- 
federates. Two battles were fought in this cause, the second 
of which proved fatal to the sultana and her consort, who 
were both made prisoners, and put to death. 

Not long after this event, Nazir-u-diri Mahmud, sometimes 
called Mahmud the Second, was chosen by the Omrahs, or 
nobles, to be their sovereign. Nazir was a very singular cha- 
racter. He took a pride in maintaining himself by tlie labf>nr 
of Ids own hands, and, to that end, employed all his lei -are 
time in transcribing valuable works, by which he earned suf- 
ficient money to pay all his personal expenses, taking care 
that they should not exceed the means supplied by his in- 
dustry. His fare was as simple as that of a peasant, and 
usually preparexl by his queen, who appears to have accom- 
naodated herself to her royal husband’s eccentricities. Yet 
Nazir was much respected as a king, and was successful in 
repelling the invasions of the Moguls, who continued to harass 
tlie frontiers of the Panjab ; but during the latter part of liis 
life he left the management of affairs almost entirely to his 
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vizier, Balin, who, at his death in 1266, succeeded without 
opposition, to the throne. 

The court of Balin, at Delhi, was famous for the many literary 
characters who resid^ there, as also for the number of Turkish 
princes who had sought refuge with the powerful sovereign of 
Hindustan, from the violence of the Mogpils, whose inroads 
had driven them ft*om their respective territories. Balin 
reigned twenty-three years, and was succeeded by his grandson, 
the last of his race, who was assassinated after a brief reign, 
when the Khiljis, a mountain tribe tliat had become identined 
with the Afghans, took advantage of the confusion that en- 
stied, to raise one of their own chiefs to the sovereignty of 
Delhi. 

Jelal, the new king, was a kind-hearted old man, whose 
convivial temper led liim to treat his old companions with the 
same familiarity after he had been made king of a large 
empire, as when' he was only the chief of a horde of moun- 
taineers ; and whose mild dbposition rendered it so painful to 
him to inflict punishment, that the laws were seldom enforced ; 
and the highways, in consequence, became infested with rob- 
Irers, while the chiefs of petty states refused to pay their tri- 
liutc. The king had a favourite nephew, Ala-u-din, a man of 
gr(»at ambition and energy, on whom he bestowed the govern- 
ment of Oude, allowing him to kee]) a large army at his 
command. 

I’he power thus entrusted to this enterprising prince proved 
the occasion of a new era in the history of India, since the 
first use he made of it was to invade the Deckan, a country 
till then but little known, having from its remote situation 
escaped the ravages of the conquerors of Hindustan. 

The Deckan contained several large states, governed by 
Hindu Rajas. The capital of one of these was Deogixi, now 
Dowlatabad, a wealthy city on the borders of the Mahratta 
country, where Ram Deo Raja kept his court, n prince of 
such high consideration, that he was called ^|king of .the 
Deckan.’’ The conquest of Deogpri was the object which 
Ala-u-din had in view when he led his army iato the Deckon* 
across the great chain of mountains that ibims its nsMnl 
lioundary, and through vast forests scarcely penetrable. The 
Raja was not prepar^ to see a powerful enemy at his Mtes, 
for not even a rumour hnd reached him of the Hussmman 
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chiefs approach. To defend the city was impossible, tliere* 
fore he retired to the Hill fort, a place of great strength out- 
side the walls, while the town was entered and plundered by 
the invaders, who would probably have destroyed it, if Ham 
Deo had not consented to cede some portion of his domi- 
nions to Ala-u-din, and to pay him a lar^ sum of money as a 
ransom for the safety of his capital. The victor then set out 
on his return, all his thoughts being bent upon raising himself 
to the ifhrone ; a project he speedily accomplished, by procur- 
ing the assassination of his good old uncle, who had been fre- 
quently warned of the danger of giving so much power to this 
ambitious and unprincipled chief. 

Not long after the usurpation of Ala-u-din, an important 
victory was gained near Delhi over the Moguls, who appeared 
in terrific numbers, within sight of the capital, from which the 
inhabitants fled in the utmost consternation. I'his formi- 
dable army was, however, defeated with great loss, and the 
country again freed from the dreaded Mog^, who made no 
conquests in India until the time of Tamerlane. 

Just before this invasion, the king had undertaken an ex- 
pedition for the recovery of Guzerat, formerly conquered by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, but which had been lost by his successors. 
This extensive province, which now comprehends the northern 
districts of the British presidency of Bombay, was inhabited 
by Hindus, Mohammedans, and Farsees ; the last, a people 
\'ho, in the seventeenth century, emigrated from Persia, in 
consequence of a revolution in ^t country, and settled in the 
northern part of Guzerat, which is strongly fortified by nature 
with steep and craggy mountains, which render it on that side 
almost inaccessible. The Farsees were fire worshippers, and it 
it is stated that many of them still adhere to their ancient reli- 
gion. They are now a numerous, wealthy, and important 
class of the population of Bombay, extensiv^ engaged in 
commerce, and connected with almost all the European mer- 
cantile houses in that part of India. Ala-u-din reconquered 
G-uzerat, and took possession of the capital, from which the 
escaped, with his only daughter, while his wife, Caula 
Iwi, was made prisoner, and convey^ to the harem of the 
oonoueror. The daughter, a princess of extraordinary beauty, 
had long been belov^ by the son of Ham Deo, the Baia of 
Deogiri ; but as her &ther, who was himself a Bi^ut, reiused 
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to bestow her on a prince of the Mahratta race, whom he 
deemed very inferior in point of rank, the lover had abandoned 
bis hopeless suit. 

It happened, some time afterwards, that Ala-u-din sent a 
large anny into the Deckan, under the command of an able 
general, named Cafur, hoping to reduce some i)art of that 
country to subjection. Caula Devi, who had by this time 
gained great in^ence over the king, entreated that he would 
desire his general to take some means, during the expedition, 
to recover her daughter, who was residing with her father, in 
one of the petty states of the Deckan, where he iiad taken 
refuge. An application was made to the fugitive Kaja to 
give up the young lady to her mother, but, as this request was 
not com))lie<l with, a party was despatched to take her by 
force, a consequence that luid botm foreseen by the Raja, who 
had provided against it, by giving a reluctant consent to her 
marriage with the son of Ram Dt'o, and sending her uith an 
escort to the court of Dcogiri. Cafiir’s people, finding she 
was gone, divided into several parties, and s(*t off by different 
ways, ill pursuit of the fair fugitive, who was at length dis- 
covered in the Caves of Ellora, in tlie neighbourhood of 
Deogiri, which curiosity had induced h(*r to vL>it, and whither 
her pursuers liad been led by a similar motive. The atten- 
dants of the princess used their best endeavours to protect 
their charge, but the Mohamineddns were the stronger party, 
anti carried off their prize to Delhi, where she soon afterwards 
became the bride of the king’s, eldest son, whom she preferred 
to the prince of Deogiri, although he was a Mohammedan, and 
the son of her father's greatest enemy. In the* meantime, 
Oafiir was pursuing the >^ars in the Deckan, where he made 
many conquests, and acquired vast treasures by the usual 
violent means 

Hindustan remained at peace after the defeat of the Moguls, 
and, during the earlier years of the reign of Ala-ii-din, enjoy- 
ing a high degree of prosperity ; but tlie despotism of that 
monarch in the latter part of his life increased to excessive 
tyranny, and gave rise to many insurrections and secret con- 
spiracies, which, being discovered, subjected the people to still 
greater oppressions. The king forbade all private meetings, 
and carri^ this restriction so far, that no one M^as allowed to 
entertain his friends at his own house, without a written per- 
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miiision from the chief minister ; and there ej)ie8 em- 
ployed in all directions, to give information of any infringe- 
ment of this order, which subjected the offender to impribon- 
roeiit, and the confiscation of his property. The Mohammedan 
and Hindu nobles were alike objects of jealousy, while every 
class of people felt, more or less, the tyranny of the govern- 
ment, either by new exactions, or fresh restrictions. The rent 
of land was increased, and tiie farmers were proliibited from 
keeping jiiore than a s]>ecified number of cattle, sheep, or ser- 
vants ; tne prices were fixed for every article of foi^ sold in 
the markets ; the hours for opening and shutting the shops 
were regulated by law, and the slightest neglect of these, and 
ninny other rules, was pnnished with the utmost severity. It 
inusi, therefore, have l>e(‘n a cause of general rejoicing when 
Alii-u-din di(sl in 131(3, although his death was followed by 
five years of anarchy. The conquered part of the Deckan was 
in a stale of insuiTection, and the Mussulman garrisons were 
expelled from all the cities ; while Cafur seized on the govern- 
ment, having, according to some writers, imprisoned the late 
king’s sons, and put out their eyes. I'he usurper was soon 
assassinated, and a younger son of Ala-u-din placed on the 
llirone, but being a weak and vicious prince, he was deposed 
in a short time, and a new dynasty founded by Gheias Toghlak, 
tlie Moliammedan governor of the Panjab, who was pro- 
claimed king at Delhi, in 1321. 

The intermixture of Mohammedans with the Hindus had 
naturally produced some changes in the manners of the latter, 
in all those parts of India which had fallen under the authority 
of the conquerors. Many Indians had been converted to the 
faith of their rulers ; and mixed marriages had created ties 
between the natives and the strangers that led to the adoption of 
new custortis, esi)ecially with regard to the women of India, 
who, in the early ages, enjoyed much more freedom, and far 
greater privileges, tlian have been accorded to them in later 
times. 

At this period, there were many sects of religious devotees 
among the Hindus, who lived upon charity, and obtained a 
reputation for sanctity, by making long pilgrimages, and im* 
posing severe penances upon themselves. Among tiiese 
Were the Faquirs, who, at that time, were held in great vene- 
ration by the people, over whom they possessed an almost 
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anlimiied influence. They were everywhere received and 
fed, while their instruotioiii were listened to with resp^t, and 
their austerities were regarded with reverence and admiration. 
These men were always met with in great numbers at Jugger- 
naut, and other holy places, and contrived to turn their lonff 
journeys to some profit, by concealing in their long matted 
hair, and the clones wrapped round them, such valuables as 
pearls, gold dust, and corab with small quantities of the most 
costly spices, and perfumes, in which they traflicked to con- 
siderable advantage between the sea-coast and the interior. 

Among the changes effected by the Mohammedan conquests 
in India was, the introduction of the Turkish costume, which 
had become very general at Delhi, and was worn in most 
parts of Hindustan among the upper classes. The Brahmins, 
however, did not adopt the new style of dress ; and even to 
this day, all strict members of their class clothe themselves in 
the ancient Hindu fashion. 



1 tmple of Elephftnta. 
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INVASION OF THE MOGULS. 


HE authority of the kings 
of Delhi over the Rajas of 
the country was held by a 
very uncertain tenure, since 
every change that took 
place in the government 
was a signal for the native 
princes to attempt the reco- 
very of their independence. 
Wlien Gheias Toghlak 
ascended the throne, the 
greater part of Bengal was 
in a state of revolt, and 
the new monarch, after 
having secured his frontiers 
against the invasions of the 
Moguls, proceeded to that province with a sufficient force to 
reduce the rebels to obedience. The expedition was success- 
ful, and Gheias was returning triumphant to his capital, when 
the accidental falling of a temporary pavilion, which had been 
erected by his son at a short distance from the city, for the 
purpose of receiving him with honour on his return, put a 
period to his existence, after a brief reign of two years. He 
was succeeded by the prince whose unfortunate attention had 
been the means of shortening the life of a very excellent 
sovereign, and also of exposing himself to the saspicion of a 
most detestable crime. This prince was Mohammed the 
Third, whose turbulent reign presents one continued succes- 
sion of misfortunes, occasioned by his violence and folly ; his 
conduct, on most occasions, evincing a degree of intemperance 
that bordered on insanity. Yet in the early part of his reign 
he gained popularity by his munificence, giving, liberally, 
pensions to the learned, and providing for the infirm and 
indigent by building hospitals and alms-houses on an exten- 
sive scale, and endowing them with funds for their support. 
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But the benefits arising from these good deeds were coun- 
teracted by misgovernment, and the eviJs attendant upon the 
prosecution of &e wildest dreams of ambition, by which his 
treasures were exhausted, and his armies destroyed. 

Among these visionary schemes, the conquest of China was 
one of the most calamitous, as well as the most absurd, for 
although Kublai £iian had been dead some years, the Empire 
was scarcely less powerful and extensive than when it was 
under the dominion of that great prince. The consequence of 
Mohammed’s folly was, that his army was met on the frontiers 
of China, and nearly annihilated by the superior forces of the 
Mogul Emperor ; and those who survived the battle were cut 
off in their way back by hostile tribes of mountaineers ; so 
that very few individuals of the many thousands that had been 
sent on that ill-e.dvised ex^^edition returned to tell the fatal 
tale of its result. 

'1-he king had wasted so much money in various fruitless 
enterprises, that his rasources began to fail, which led to the 
most ruinous consequences ; for he ttrtem])ted to recruit his 
treasury by issuing copiHjr tokens, in imitation of the paper 
money instituted for the convenience of trade by Kublai Khan, 
in China. But the case was altogether different, for the 
Chinese Emperor was rich, and his credit good, so t))at his 
notes were taken without hesitation ; whereas Mohammed 
being poor, his copper tokens, to which a nominal value was 
attaciKKl, were in reality worth no more than the ►•^triiisic 
value of the metal ; besides which, they could be very easily 
imitated ; and forgery was committed to such an extent, that 
many persons, chiefly bankers and great merchants, made 
large fortunes by coining; while the manufacturers and 
traders, who were obliged to take the tokens at their nominal 
worth, in exchange for their g^oods, were entirely ruined. 
Insurrections broke out in every part of the country, but 
more particularly in Bengal, the greatest manufacturing pro* 
vince of Hindustan, where all the finest muslins and cottons 
had been made from the earliest times, and where the silk 
manufacture was also carried on to a considerable extent. 

The agriculturists suffered equally with the manufacturers, 
by the increase of their taxes, which became so intolerable, 
that in many tlistricts they set fire to their villages, abandoned 
their fields, and took up their abode in the woods and jungles, 
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where they built huts for their families, and lived by robbery. 
At length, the governor of Bengal headed a general revolt, 
and the whole of that extensive province was separated from 
the kingdom of Delhi, and remained a separate state for nearly 
two hundi'cd years. Some of the Rajas of Southern India 
also recovered their independence, and re-established the an- 
cient Hindu kingdoms of Camata and Telingana, on the coasl 
of Coromandel. 

The of the Carnatic founded a new dynasty, and fixed 
his capit^ at Bijay anagur, which stands near the fortress and 
town of Bellaiy, the head-quarters of a British civil and 
military establishment in the ceded districts of Balaghaut* 
Bijayanagur was in the days of its grandeur a very extensive 
city, said to have been about twenty-four miles in circumfer- 
ence, but it is now not a third of that size ; and in conse- 
quenee of its ruined condition, a great j)art of it is uninhabited. 
It is very remarkably situated in a plain enclosed by huge 
irregular masses of granite, of which immense blocks, in some 
places piled above <‘aeh other to a considerable height, are 
scattered over the whole surface of the area that formed the 
site of the old city. Some of the streets communicate with 
each other by passages between these rocky fragments, and 
one of the i)rincipal thoroughfares is under a covered way 
forincjd by them. 

The ancient battlements and gateways are still entire, and 
many temples, with choultries, or houses of entertainment for 
travellers, are seen on the most conspicuous eminences ; the 
walls, pillars, and even the flat roofs of some of the ancient 
buildings being comjK>sed of granite. There is a temple 
dedicated to Kama, another to Crishna, and one in the centre 
of the city to Vishnu, in which there is a chariot cut out of a 
solid block of granite, on which the image of the god is placed 
on holidays. Most of the idols in the numerous temples 
around Bijayanagur are of the same rough stone ; some of them 
are colossal figures, from twelve to sixteen feet in height, but 
of very nide workmanship, being like most specimens of 
Hin4u art, os regards sculpture, more remarkable for their 
gigantic proportions than for elegance of shape or skilful 
execution. 

The tyranny of the sultan was augmented by the failure of 
his schemes and his losses of territory ; and among other acn* 
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of oppression he transferred his court fiom Delhi to Deogiri, 
obliging all the principal inhabitants to remove to the new 
capital, the name of which he changed to Dowlatabad, or the 
Fortunate City. Here he completed the famous fortress that 
stands on an isolated mountain of granite, the outside of which 
is cut smooth and perpendicular, to the height of one hundred 
and eighty feet, so that there is no possibility of reaching the 
fort but by a winding passage cut within the rock. Delhi 
suffered materially in consequence of the compulsory removal 
of all the most wealthy and useful of its inhabitants, many of 
whom were ruined by this unwise act ; but the city was after- 
wards restored to its former prosperity under the Mogul 
princes, and was the capital of their empire until its fall. 

Mohammed died in 1351, when he was succoedod by his 
nephew Feroze, whose long reign was distinguished by a great 
number of useful public works, executed under his superin- 
tendence, and maintained by his munificence. They consisted 
of mosques, colleges, caravanserais, hospitals, and public baths, 
besides aqueducts, wells, and reservoirs for irrigating the lands. 
It was this prince who constructed a fine canal running through 
tlie province of Delhi, from the river Jumna to that of Cag- 
giiT, intended for the purposes of irrigation, but neglect^ 
after his death, and entirely disused until of late, when about 
two hundred miles of it have been reopened by the British go- 
vernment, and thus contributed to fertilise a vast tract of 
country which before was lying waste. It also serves to float 
down rafts of timber from the mountains, and to turn mills 
fur grinding com, which were not used in India in the time of 
Feroze. 

It was not long after the death of that prince, who had 
reigned thirty-seven years, that the great Mogul chief, Tainer- 
lane, already master of Persia and Transoxiana, entered Hin- 
dustan, and marched direct towards Delhi, which had again 
become the capital, leaving behind him the usual melancholy 
traces of his progress — smoking ruins, desolated fields, and de* 
serted village. Mahmud, the young king of Delhi, fought a 
battle with the Moguls near that city, but, being defeated, fled 
to Guzerat, when the citizens imm^iately surrendered, and 
Ti^merlane was proclaimed emperor of India ; but the sub- 
mission of the people of Delhi did not save them from slavery, 
ruin, or death ; for the flerce barbarian soldiers broke into the 
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bouses in s^cb of plunder, and seiz^ many of the women and 
children, whom they could always sell for slaves. These out- 
rages being resisteu led to a general massacre, and the streets 
of Delhi presented a frightful picture of Mogul warfare. 
Tamerlane departed with the name of emperor, but Delhi was 
for some time without any real head, and many chiefs who had 
been subject to its kings, took the opportunity of establishing 
their independence ; so that when the government was restored 
in the ca(^l, nothing was left to the monarch but the terri- 
tories immediately surrounding it. 

After the death of Timur, some of the former possessions of 
tlie kings of Delhi were recovered by the princes of the house 
of Lodi, an Afghan race, who occupied the throne during the 
latter half of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
turies, when Sultan Briber, a descendant of Timur, became 
sovereign of the country that had been conquered but not riileti 
by his great ancestor, and established that powerful monarchy 
usually termed the Mogul Empire, in India. Baber was the 
grandson of a prince whose dominions comprised the whole of 
Cabul, Balk, &)khard, and Samarcand, with several smaller 
states, which, at his death, were shared amongst many soii^, 
one of whom, the father of the young hero in question, inhe- 
rited a small but beautiful territory called Ferghana, in Inde- 
pendent Tartary, to which Baber succeeded when he was only 
twelve years of age. It was not long before he was dis- 
possessed of his inheritance by one of his more powerful rela- 
tives, when he sought refuge among the mountain tribes, and 
became the youthful leader of a small band of adventurers, 
who follow^ him in many a romantic enterprise, and by 
wliose help he made several conquests, which he had not suffi- 
cient power to preserve. For some years he led a j)erilou8 life, 
and experienced numerous vicissitudes, sometimes being at the 
head of a gallant bond, sometimes a solitary >»anderer destitute 
of the means of subsistence, and often compelled to hide himself 
in caves or jungles from the pursuit of his enemies. 

At length it happened that the throne of Cabul was seized 
by a chief who had no claim to it, which afforded Baber an 
opportunity for attempting to possess it himself, an adventut*6 
well suited to his enterprising dis{)osition. Having succeeded 
in deposing the usurper, he ascended tlie throne of Cabul in 
the year 1504, and had reigned over that kingdom twenty-two 
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years, when his attention was drawn towards Hindustan, in 
consequence of the disturbed stat^ of that country, and the 
weakness of its ffovernmciit, which was hajfassed by constant 
insurrections. The Sultan Ibrahim was unpopular ; the go- 
vernors of some of the provinces had thrown off their allegiance, 
and several of the native chiefs were in rebellion, when Baber 
marched against Delhi, in 1526, where a battle was fought, 
in which Ibrahinf was slain ; and thus ended the last of the 
Afghan or Patan dynasties which had occupied the throne of 
Delhi for three hundred years. The city was immediately 
surrendered to the conqueror, as was also Agra, which had 
lately been the royal residence, and the King of Cabul mounted 
the throne of Delhi, and became the founder of the greatest 
empire ever established in India. 


PORTUGUESE SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 


It was during the early career of Baber, that the Portuguese, 
whose great maritime discoveries were b(‘ginning to produce 
an important revolution in the connueruial world, accomplislied 
the long-desired object of finding a sea- passage, by the Cape* 
of (iood lIoiH', to India; and they landed at Calicut, on the 
coast of Malabar, in the year 1498. 

The western coast of Southern India at this time consisted 
of Cambay and Calicut, the latter an extensive territory reach- 
ing from Bombay to Cape Comorin, and governed by a 
prince, called the Zamorin, or King of Kings, who was con- 
sidered a very powerful monarch, in that part of the country, 
and who reckoned among his dependents the princes of several 
tributary states. The Zamorin was a Hindu, but he had manjr 
Mohammedan subjects, for the merchants of E^pt and Arabia 
had long i>een in the habit of trading to Cmicut, and maliy 
natives of those countries reside in the city. To them, the 
arrival of strangers who came for the avowed purpose oi 
sharing in their lucrative commerce, could not be very agree- 
able, therefore they determined, from the first, to oppose them* 
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The leader of the European exp^ition was Yasco de Gama, 
who was admitted to an interview with tlie sovereigti, whose 
residenee was a fortihed palace or citadel, covering a large 
space of ground, surrounded by a wall which enclosed exten- 
sive gardens and pleasure grounds. De Gama and his atten- 
dant officers were carried in palanquins to the gates of the 
palace, where they were received by a venerable Bramin, who 
led them through several lai^e hails to the state apartment, 
where thfe Zamorin was reclining on a low couch, placed ou 
the dais, or raised part of the floor, which was covered witli a 
rich carpet. On one side of the couch stood an attendant with 
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a gold plate, containing the betel leaf, which is constantly 
chewed by Hindus of rani^who esteem it a CTeat luxury ; and 
on the other side was a ktge golden vase, placed there for 
purpose of receiving the leaf when all its juice had been ex*^ 
tracted, as it is never swallowed. The prince was dressed in 
a robe of fine white muslin, ipid a silk turban, both splendidly 
embroidered with gold. His arms and legs were without 
clothing, but were omep^ted with a great number of costly 
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bracelets, and his ears were adorned with long pendants of the 
^nest diamonds. When the visitors drew near, he merely 
raised his head a little from the embroidered cushion on which 
it rested, and made a sign to the Bramin, that tlie chief was to 
sit down on the step of the dais, tiie rest remaining standing ; 
for it is not customary among the IlindiLs to kneel to their 
princes, therefore strangers were not expected to do so. De 
Gama’s credentials from the King of Portugal were very gra- 
ciously received ; hut it was intimated to him that he ought to 
have b^ou^ht a ])reseiit, an timission he excused by say- 
ing, he had not expected to visit tlie dominions of so great a 
prince when he embarked on his voyage. Tlie Zainorin 
appeared very much inclined to favour tlie views of the Euro- 
peans, by permitting them to form a settlement at Culieut; 
but the Mohan imeflaiis contrived to excite his suspicions that 
their ultimate object was to conquer the country, and he was 
led to sanction some acts of violence, which induced the com- 
mander, after loading his ships with spices, silks, and other 
produce of the country, to hasten his departure. 

It was not long, however, before another (‘xpedition arrived 
from Portugal, under the cuiumand of Cabral, who reached 
Calient in the month of Se})toniber, loOO, and was met by a 
friendly message from the Zaniorin, inviting him to land ; but 
as he did not f(H2l entire confidence in tlie good faith of a 
Ilitidfi prince, he adopted the precaution of stipulating that 
four Bramins of higli rank should be sent on board his ship 
as hostages; and, after some negotiation, this demand was 
complied with. A building for the audience, which Cabral 
calls a gallery, was erected on the shore. It was hung with 
curtains of crimson velvet, and its floor was covered with 
carpets; and there the admiral, being duly prepared with 
presents, met with a must gracious reception, and, wliat was 
of still more consequence, obtained permission to build a 
factory at Calicut, 

In the mean time, the hostages, who had evinced the utmost 
horror at being detained on board strange ves'^ols, where they 
had no means of performing their customary rites, and who 
would not eat of the food offered to them, were soon reduced 
to such a deplorable condition, that they were removed from 
the ships, and were landed on an unfrequentiKl part of the 
coast, that it might not be known they were releas^. 
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Tlie iactory was speedily erected, and the Portu^ue!«e 
be^n to trade with tlie natives ; but the Mohamtiiedans souu 
renewed their hostilities, and, making a sudden attack on the 
new building, overpowered the iumates, many of whom were 
killed, whilst the rest nought shelter on board their vessels, 
'i'lio factory was completely plundered, and the Puituguese^ 
after destroying several met chant ships belonging to the 
assailants, |ind firing on the town, which, being chiefiy built of 
woojI, was* set on fire in iiiaiiy f)laces, took their dcimture. 
Cabral at first thought of appl) ing to the Zainorin for redress, 
but, hearing that he had taken a large* share of the spoil, con- 
cluded that he had counteiianeed tlje outrage lie therefore 
sailed away for Cochin, the capital of a small state on tlic coast 
of Malabar, governed by a native pi ince, who w^as then subject 
to the Zamorin of Calicut, but is now tributary to the British 
governniont in India. 

Cochin is a beautiful and fruitful country, abounding in 
those rich productions of nature peeiiliar to an ciistern clime. 
Tile villages are often embowered in groves of luxuriant 
nmiigo trees and lofty palms; while the Ghaut mountains, 
w Inch form the eastern boundary of the* state, are cover(.*d willi 
forests of teak, and other fine timber trees, from which the 
raja derives a considerable part of his revenue. The teak, 
winch is in great demand at Bengal for ship-building, is one 
of the largest of the Indian trees, towering even abo\'e the 
tallest palm. Its leaves often measure twenty inches in 
length, and twelve in breadth, and it bears a small white 
fragrant tlow’er. Mangoes and tamarinds are usually planted 
at the building of a village, as they help to supply the people 
with food, as well as to afford an agit^eable shade from the 
intense heat of tlie*sun. The people of Cochin cultivate rice 
in their well-watered valleys, and, like the Chinese, obtain two 
crops in tl^e year. There were many Jews in the capital, 
whicii, next to Calicut, was the greatest trading city on the 
Malabar coast. 

The king of Cochin, whose name was Triumpara, was a 
vassal of the Zamorin, but had long been desirous of shaking 
off his depondence on that prince, consequently was very 
willing to form an alliance with any people likely to aid 
him in that design. But Cabral, on mature deliberation, 
determined to defer all hostilities with the Zamorin, and set 

o 2 
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sail for Lisbon with an understanding that, if the king of Por- 
tugal should send out an expedition against Calicut, the 
Baja of Cochin might be regarded as an ally. A powerful 
fleet was immediately equipped for a new voyage to India, to 
demand redress for the injuries that had been sustained, and 
to establish, if possible, a permanent settlement. De Gama 
was appointed to the command, and on arriving at Calicut, 
declar^ he was come either to obtain satisfaction for the 
treatment his countrymen had experienced, or to avenge their 
wrongs ; and sent a message to that effect to the Zamorin ; 
but not receiving an answer so soon as he expected, he exe- 
cuted the latter threat in a barbarous manner, by putting to 
death fifty unoffending natives who had been seized on the 
coast. 

It was by such disgraceful acts of cruelty as these, that the 
Portuguese frequently sullied their conquests in the east ; for 
in those days, when the chief object of distant voyages was’ to 
obtain possession, by force, of newly-discovered comitries, the 
greater number of those who engag(^ in such adventures were 
men of desperate fortunes and daring character. De Gama, 
however, did not succeed in effecting a settlement at Calicut, 



but was allowed to build a factory at Cochin, where he left 
some troops to protect the King Triumpara, his faithful ally ; 
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and having captured several vessels, richly laden, he returned 
to Europe with the spoils. 

As soon as the Portuguese were gone, the Zamorin resolved 
to punish his disobedient vassal, the King of Cochin, for hav- 
ing permitted the foreigners to establish a trading station in 
his capital, and with that intent he soon appeared with a large 
army at the gates of the city, on which the king hastily sum- 
moned his councillors, who advised him to make submission 
to the o^bnded monarch, his liege lord ; but Triumpara de- 
clared he would rather die than accede to the Zamorin’s 
demands, which were to break oH‘his alliance with the Portu- 
guese and deliver up all of that nation who had remained in 
Cochin. 

Deserted by most of his nobles and chief Braniins, who had 
all Hed in terror, the brave prince, with a small band of 
faitiiful adherents, defended the principal approach to his 
capital ; but being overpowered by numbers, he at length gave 
up the contest, and withdrew to the little island of Vipeen, a 
place held sacred by the Hindus, to mourn over the loss of 
three sons who had fallen in the action. This unfortunate 
sovereign was restored to his throne by the great Albu- 
querque, who arrived with reinforcements from Europe, and soon 
forced the Zamorin to abandon Cochin ; but Triumpara seems 
to have been disgusted with the cares of royalty, for, not 
long afterwards, he resigned his dignity to his nephew, and, 
assuming the habit of a faquir, passed the rest of his life in 
solitude. 

It is ‘needless to eifter into the particulars of the long 
struggle that ensued, or the horrors that attended the con- 
quests of the Portuguese, who, in a very few years, were firmly 
established in the south of India, and in possession of the large 
maritime city of Goa, which they took in 1510, and where 
they formed a regular government, headed by a viceroy ap- 
pointed by the King of Portugal ; and this city has ever since 
been the capital of the Portuguese possessions in India. Goa 
was the chief city of a territory on the coast of the province 
of Bijapur, and was one of the states formerly attached to the 
crown of Delhi, but had become independent during the 
troubles that caused so many revolutions in the time of 
Mohammed the Third. 

The Zabaim was absent, engaged in war with a neighbour- 
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ing prince, when the Portuguese, led by the celebrated Albii^ 
querque, attacked the city, which was surrendered without 
opposition, as the citizens had no efficient means of defence. 
The commander, who bore the title of Viceroy, acted with 
great moderation on this occasion towards the inhabitants, 
wliuse property was left untouched, and many of whom were 
permitted to retail their civil office's ; while the Viceroy took 
possession of the palace, and assumed the character of a great 
potentate. The Zahaim made gieat efforts to recover the 
city, from which tlie intruders were at one time expelled, but 
they regained possession, after a df'sperate coiffiict in the 
streets ; and in the end the l*ortnguese supremacy was fully 
established. 

Albuquerque kept his eourf with all the splendour of an 
eastern prince, ami secured his conquest by erecting extensive 
fortifications around it. lie evreised his authority willi mild- 
ness, formed alliances with several of the native prince'', and 
endeavoured to create a friendly f(‘eling between his own 
people and those of the country, by jironiotiug marriages 
between the Portuguese soldiers and the Hindu maidens, by 
which means some of the principal ].lindu families of (joa 
became attached to tlie Kuropc'ans. The brides were all 
obliged to embrace the Christian faith, and the descendants of 
these udxed marriages now fonii the greater part of tlie popu- 
lation of Goa. 

Previously to the occupation of Goa, the Portuguese had 
made some conquests in the territories of the kings of Cambay 
and Guzerat, and built factories and forts on several parts ot 
the coast ; but they never obtained any possessions in the 
interior of the country, their real sovereignty being on the 
weas, where they were sufficiently powerful, for more than a 
century, to keep all the trade of the east in their own hands ; 
while they were enabled to repel the attacks of hostile princes, 
by the aid of those with whom they maintained friendly 
alliances. 

The Portuguese, with wonderful rapidity, built up a splen- 
did empire. Besides Calicut, they had establishments at Diu, 
Onar, Salsett, Bombay, &c. The whole of the Malabar coast 
was in fact subject to them, and they soon extended their sway 
over the remote regions of Malacca. Without chart or pilot 
these bold navigators visited Japan, where they founded other 
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settlements, and ventured among all the dangerous archipela- 
goes of the Indian Ocean and Chinese seas. Albuquerque had 
within him the same elements which afterwards formed a 
Dupleix, a Bussy, a Clive, and a Warren Hastings, But he 
had scarcely one successor worthy of him, and the i^ortuguese 
empire in the East fell into decrepitude and decay almost as 
quickly as it had risen from nothing. Many causes contributed 
to this rapid decline. They introduced the Inquisition, they be- 
came indolent, and they too much mingled their own blood with 
that of the Indians. A degenerate and still dt*generating oti- 
spring was the consequence of these intermarriages. Then after 
a time the mother country fell into tribulation and weakness, 
and was unable to n‘sist Spam, who annexed it to her own domi- 
nions, and retained i)Ossession of it for the space of sixty years. 

All such of the IVIohammcdan conquerors as had possessed 
themselves of any )M)rtion of the Malabar coast were exces- 
sively jealous of the Portuguese- a pet)ple from the extremities 
of the West of Europe — coming to the East, not only to rob 
them of their valuable commerce, but also to deprive them of 
their territories, A fierce war broke out as soon as the Por- 
tuguese commenced erecting factories. They soon found that 
they never could command those seas, or any part of those 
coasts, until they should have expelled the Mussulmans from 
Aden at the mouth of the Red Sea, from Ormus on the Per- 
sian Gulf, and from Malacca near the Stiaits of Singapore — 
all important places, v^hich commanded the trade of India. 
Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy, defi'atcd the Mussul- 
mans in two great naval engagements ; utterly destroyed the 
navy of Calicut, the capital of Zamorin ; disconcerted the for- 
midable league of the princes of Malabar ; and erected a 
strong fort on an island, wliich was so advantageously situated 
that it enabled him to coiiimapd the whole coast and to cut off 
nearly every ship. A good foundation — but only a founda- 
tion — was laid when the great Albuquerque arrived in the 
county. This Portuguese heio immediately fixed his eye on 
the city of Goa, situated on an island of remarkable beauty 
and fertility, with a magnificent harbour and many sheltered 
islands and islets lying round it. Goa was then occupied by 
a Mohammedan prince, who had obtained it in the following 
manner : — I'he King of Bisnagor, one of the principal sove- 
reigns of Malabar, being at war with the King of the Deckan, 
was so irritated at seeirg the Moors furnishing cavalry to his 
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adveraary, that he ordered the King of Onar, his vassal^ to 
exterminate all the Mussulmans who were dwelling within his 
states. The King of Onar massacred a great many of the 
Mohanimedans ; but all those of the religion who escaped 
death took refuge on the beautiful island, built the city of 
Goa, and fortified it. The foundation of t^e city dates fVoni 
1479. The city ^ose in the form of an am{>hi theatre, about 
the ma^ificent port, which is naturally defended by the pro- 
montories or peninsulas of Salsett and Barbares. Hossein, 
the first, king or chief of these refugees, was dead, and he was 
succeeded by his son Idalcan, who was aiming at an extension 
of territory, and had thus excited the enmity of most of the 
neighbouring princes, when Allmquerque arrived to attack 
him. The King of Onar aidcni the Portuguese with ships and 
troops, and Goa was carried by assault. Idalcan, however, 
collected a good force, returiuid to the city, and retook it 
before the Portuguese had time to fortify tliemselves in it. 
This possession, however, lasted only a few months. Albu- 
querque returned in force, stormed the city a second time, and 
then drove Idalcan out of all his territories. Goa became the 
capital of the Portuguese Indian Empire in 1579. The 
conquerors neglected nothing that might contribute either to 
its defence or to its embellishment. At tlie end of the six- 
teenth century Goa might have beCn compared to some of the 
finest of European cities. It attracted the whole commerce 
of Cochin and Calicut. 

At nearly every move Albuquerque was aided by the dis- 
sensions of the native Indian princes, who were always either 
fighting or intriguing against one another. After some vain 
attempts at resistance the Zamorin sent ambassadors to de- 
mand peace. The King of Bisnagor, tlie most powerful of 
those princes, formed an alliance with the Portuguese viceroy, 
and submitted to his will in all things except religion. Afto 
ho had secured the distant Malacca, Albuquerque turned bis 
arms against Ormns. Presenting himself before that plac^ 
with a fieet, he employed both arms and stratagem to make 
himself master of it. The Persian chief gave in, and delivered 
hostages to tiie Portuguese. Thus Qrmus, one of the keys of 
the C(»mmerce of India and Persia, remained in the hands of 
the strangers from the West. Even the Shah or Emperor of 
Persia, sinking liis pride in his fears, sent an ambamador to 
Albuquerque. This great man died at Goa, the seat of his 
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glory and of the oriental power of his eovereign. He had 
performed wonders with forces that were always, in point of 
numbers, below mediocrity. At his first starting, the paucity 
of his means somewhat resembled those which were at the dis- 
posal of Lord Clive when he commenced his career of con- 
quest. Albuquerque was an administrator as well as a 
warrior : he left all tite establishments he had founded in ad- 
mirable order. He was a beneficent ruler, and refrained from 
oppressing the vanquished by those exactions to which they 
were forced to submit under his successors. 

It was in the year following the death of Albuquerque that 
the Portuguese, proceetling from their factory and fort of Ma- 
lacca, made their first voyage to China, and found their way 
to Cant<jn ; an imjxjrtani event in the history of the world, as 
being the commencement of a direct intercourse between 
Europe and the Celestial Empire. Malacca became the centre 
of the commerce between India, China, Java, Sumatra, and 
all those vast and fertile islands of the East. It was on ac- 
count of its advantag(‘ous situation that Albuquerque resolved 
at all costs to possess liimself of Malacca. The place has 
fallen into comparative insignificance; but, guided by the 
same views as Albuquerque, England has founded Singapore, 
on the same peninsula and at a short distance from the Portu- 
guese Malacca, and through 8inga{K>re we possess the advan- 
tages which formerly belonged to l^ortugal. 

In less than sixty years the Portuguese founded a colossal 
power in Asia. In the north it extended to the coast of 
Persia, comprising the navigation of the Persian Gulf. There a 
crowd of little Arab princes paid tribute to the crown of Portu- 
gal ; others were its allies ; all respected and feared it. From the 
mouths of the Indus to Cape Comoran, these new lords of the 
East held at their will nearly all the maritime towns that were 
of any importance. Daman, situated on a peninsula, at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Cambay, was theirs ; and Bombay, at 
a short distance from Daman, ofl^red their fleets a safe asylum 
in its Gon\ enient hart)our. They possessed the town of Chout, 
situated near the mouth of a fine river in a most fertile plain, 
and having many prosperous villages under its jurisdiction. 
This place beeame the seat of industiy and of a flourishing 
trade. The peninsula of Salsett was soon covered with fifty 
large thriving villages, for the natives flocked to seek shelter 
for property and seoiT^ of life under the standard of Fortu- 
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gal. The city of Onar, originally the capital of one of the 
Malabar princes, was at first a tributary, but afterwards a Por- 
tuguese colony. For many years it increased in population 
and riches. Cananor, on the same coast, was a large and po- 
pulous city when it fell into their hands : the surrftuiiding terri- 
tory produced an immense quantity of rice. The Portuguese 
built a citadel, which rendered them absolute masters of the 
trade ; but they certainly did not then oppress the people by 
fiscal regulations, for here too the native population increased. 
Calicut, the famous capital of the Zamorin, the first place in 
India at which the Portuguese laii(l(*d after doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, was also strengthened by a fort built according to 
European rules, and surrounded by rtrong walls. Granganor, 
the capital of an Indian- state or principality of that name, was 
fortifi^ in the like manner ; and close to it was built a new 
city, which rapidly became one of the finest in those parts of 
the world. The kiniidoiu of Cochin had two capitals, one of 
whicli remained to the natives, while the Portuguese held the 
other, which was called Cochin city, and was situated near 
the month of another river. It aj)pears to have been here that 
the Portugue-e made tlieir lirst coiriniorcial cstablislunent.s. 
l^he town atUiiucd to a remarkable degree of pros|)erity and 
luxury. Tt was consid<*rod as a little palace of the East. It 
pa-^sed into a proverb — “ If you would make money, go to 
China; if you would spend it, go to Cochin.’* 

On that same western coast, between tlie Indus and Cape 
Comoran, was the little kingdom of Malabar, of which the 
capital was in the hands of the l^ortuguese. On the opposite 
coast of Coromandel, the Portuguese possessed Negapatnain 
and St. Thome, built on the mins of Meliapoor, formerly the 
capital of a powerful kingdom. These two places enabled 
them to command the navigation of the great Bay of Bengal, 
and to carry on a more direct commerce with the countries 
and islands beyond the straits of Malacca. 

It was the progress made by these most enterprising m^i 
tliat the vast IndLan coasts became at last well known to Eu- 
ropeans. The Aralw, and some of our voyagers of the middle 
ages, had vaguely described isolated points of the Malabar 
cxwst and some few countries in the interior; but the Portu- 

f uese were the first to give us a surer and ample information, 
nstead of fragments about Imlia, they presented us with a 
whole, laying before our eyes a general picture of the im 
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mense peninsula. Through them we became acquainted with 
the whoJe of Guzerat, where atDiu they built a fortress, and 
opened a trade witii Arabia, Persia, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. In the interior of the peninsula they had their friends 
and allies among native princes, who gave them liberty to 
trade. The Raja of Camara was as one of their vassals. They 
were the first to ascertain the existence of the kingdom of 
Orissa — though many centuries before their time the Romans 
had deitved rice and the very name of the grain from that 
country 

Wherever the Portuguese went they were struck with the 
natural fertility of tlie country and the variety and magnifi- 
cence of its productions. These have now been for a long 
time proverbial. 

The forests of India contain many timber trees, among 
which the teak is, for ship>building, and most other purpOi>es, 
at least equal to tlie oak. I'he Sal is a lofty and useful timber 
tree. Sandal, ebony, and other beautiful highly-prized woods 
are found in diHererit quantities, but often in profusion. Rari- 
yau-trees, eottoii-trees, sissoo (or black-wood) trt^es, mangoes, 
taniarinds. and other ornamental and useful trees are scattered 
over tlie cultivated parts of the country. Mulberry-trees are 
planted in vast numbers, and are the means of furnishing a 
large supply of silk. The babul (ininiosa arabica, or gum 
arabic trees), with its sweet-seente<l yellow flower, grows in 
profusion, both in the woods and open plains, as do also two 
kinds of acacia and various other flowering trees. The cocoa, 
palmyra, talipot, and other stately palm-trees are common. 
The first of these, as is well known, yields a nui filled with 
milky fluid, and lined with a thick coating of kernel, wdiich 
is serviceable os food, and on account of the oil which is 
manufactured from it to an immense extent. The cocoa-nut 
shell is used for cups and other vessels, of which some are in 
universal use. The thick husk, in which the nut is enveloped, 
is composKd of fibres, which form a valuable cordage, and 
make the best sort of cable, being at once very light, very 
elastic, and very strong. The wood of the cocoa, tliough not 
callable of being employed in carpenter’s work, is peculiarly 
adapted to pipes for conveying water, beams for broad but 
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light wooden bridges, and to other purposes, where length is 
more required th^ solidity. The bamboo, which grows 
almost everywhere, being hollow, light, and strong, is as 
generally useful ; when entire, the varieties in its size make 
it equally fit for the lance of the soldier, for the pole of his 
tent, or for the mast which supports the banner of his chief : 
the peasant uses jj; alike for liis ordinary staff and for the 
rafters of his cottage. All scaffolding in India is composed 
of bamboos, kept together by ropes. When split, its long and 
flexible fibre adapts it to baskets, mats, and innumerable other 
purposes ; and when cut across at the joints, it forms bottles 
or jugs often used for oil, milk, spirits, &c. Mr. Forbes has 
dwelt eloquently on the cocoa, and on that natural wonder of 
India, the Banian fig<tree. 

“Of all the gifts which Providence has bestowed on the 
Oriental world, the cocoa-nut tree most deserves our notice. 
In this single production of nature, what blessings are con- 
veyed to man I It grows in a stately column, from thirty to 
fifty feet in height, crowned by a verdant capital of waving 
branches, covered with lorjg spiral leaves ; under this foliage, 
branches of blossoms, clusters of green fruit, and others 
arrived at maturity, appear in mingled beauty. The trunk, 
though porous, furnishes beams and rafters for our habita- 
tions ; and the leaves, when plaited together, make an excellent 
thatch, common umbrellas, coarse mats for the floor, and 
brooms ; whilst their finest fibres are woven into very beauti- 
ful mats fur the rich. The covering of the young fruit is ex- 
tramely curious, resembling a piece of thick cloth, in a conical 
form, close and firm as if it came from the loom ; it ex- 
pands after the fruit has burst through its inclosure, and then 
appears of a coarser texture. The nuts contain a delicious 
milk and a kernel, sweet as the almond : this, when dried, 
affords abundance of oil ; and when that is expressed, the 
remains feed cattle and poultry, and make a go^ manure. 
The shell of the nut furnishes cups, ladles, and other doiuesh 
tic utensils ; while the husk which incloses it is of the utmost 
importance : it is manufactured into ropes and cordage of 
every kind, from the smallest twine to the largest cable, 
which are far more durable than those of hemp. In the 
Nicobar islands, the natives build their vessels, meke the sails 
and cordage, supply them with provisions and nectearies, and 
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provide a cargo of arrack, vinegar, oil, jaggree (a wholesome 
and nourinhing coarse sugar), cocoa-nuts, ooir, cordage, black 
paint, and several inferior articles for foreign markets, entirely 
from this tree.** He adds, that “ the Asiatics celebrated, either 
in verse or prose, the three hundred and sixty uses to which 
the trunk, the branches, the leaves, the juice, and the fruit, 
were skilfully applied. Many of the trees are not permitted to 
bear fruit ; but the embryo bud, from which the blossoms and 
nuts wollld spring, is tied up, to prevent its expansion ; and a 
small incision being then made at the end, there oozes in 
gentle drops a cool pleasant liquor, called Saroe, or Toddy — 
the palm-wine of the poets. This, when first drawn, is cool- 
ing and salutary ; but when fermented and distilled, produces 
an intoxicating spirit. Thus, a plantation of cocoa-nut trees 
yields the proprietor a considerable profit, and generally forms 
part of the government revenue. The cocoa-nut tree delights 
in a flat sandy soil, near the sea, and must be frequently wa- 
tered ; while the palmyras, or brab-trees, grow on hills and 
rocky mountains. The^e also abound in our small island, as 
well as the date-tree ; but the fruit of the latter seldom 
attains perfection. These trees are of the same genus, though 
diftering according to their respective classes : they all pro- 
duce the palm-wine, and all generally included under the 
name of palms, or palmetos. l^heir leaves are used instead of 
pa{>er by the natives on the Malabar coast and the inhabitants 
of the Carnatic. 

* Stretched amid these orchards of the sun, 

Where high pslmetos lift their fateful sluuie, 

Give me to <b^n the cocoa’s muky bowl, 

And from the palm to draw its freshening wine ; 

More bounteous far than all the frantio juice 
Which Bacchus pours ! * 

“ The banian, or burr-tree {Ficus indica^ Lin.), is equally 
deserving our attention, from being one of the most curious 
and beautiful of nature’s productions in that genial climatey 
where she sports with so much profusion and variety. Each 
tree is in itself a grove, and some df them are of an amazing 
size; as they are continually increasing, and, contrary to 
most other animal and vegetable productions, seem to be ex- 
empted from decay ; for every branch from the main body 
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throws out its own roots, at first in small tender fibres, severa. 
yards from the ground, which continually grow thicker, until 
by a gradual descent they reach its surface, where, striking 
in, they increase to a large trunk, and become a parent tree, 
throwing out new branches from the top : these in time sus- 
pend their roots, and, receiving nourishment from the earth, 
swell into trunks^nd shoot forth other branches ; thus conti- 
nuing in a state of progression so long as the first parent (tf 
them all supplies her sustenance. A banian-tree, with many 
trunks, forms the most beautiful walks, vistas, and cool 
recesses that can be imagined. The leaves are large, soft, and 
of a lively green ; tlic fruit is a small fig, when ripe of a bright 
scarlet, affording sustenance to monkeys, squirrels, peacocks, 
and birds of various kinds, which dwell among the branches. 
The Hindus are peculiarly fond of this tree : they consider 
its long duration, its oiitstretehing arms, and over-shadowing 
beneficence, as emblems of th(‘ Deity, and almost pay it divine 
honours. The Brahmins, who thus “find a fane in every 
sacred grove,” spend much of their time in religious solitude 
under the shade of the banian-tree : they plant it near the 
dewals, or 1 lindu temples (improperly ctil led pagodas) ; and 
in those villages where there is no structure for public wor- 
ship, they place an image under one of these trees and 
perform a morning and evening sacrifice. I'hese are the 
trees under whici) a sect of naked ])lnlo8ophers, called Gym- 
nosophists, assembled in 21Cliaifs days ; and this historian of 
ancient (ireece gives us a true picture of the modern Hindus ; 
‘In winter the Gyranosophists enjoy the benefit of the sun’s 
rays in the open air ; and in summer, when the heat becomes 
excessive, they pass their time in cool and moist places, under 
large trees ; which, according to the accounts of Nearchua, 
cover a circumference of five acres, and extend their branches 
BO far that ten thousand men may easily find shelter undel* 
them.* Inhere are none of this magnitude at Bombay ; bdt 
on the banks of the Nerbudda I have spent many delightful 
days with large parties, on rural excursions, %Dder a tree sup- 
posed by some persons to be that described by Neorchus, asd 
certainly not at all inferior to it. 

High floods have at various times swept awa^ a oonsidegr* 
able part of this extraordinary tree ; but what still remains ii 
near two thousand feet in circumference, measured round the 
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principal btems ; the over-hanging branches, not yet struck 
down, cover a much larger space ; and under it grow a nuiii- 
ber of custard-apple and other fruit trees. 'I'he large trunks 
of this single tree arnount to three hundred and fifty, and thfe 
hinuller ones exceed three thousand : each of these is con- 
stantly sending forth branches and hanging roots to form 
other trunks, and beconit the parents of a future progeny. 
This niagnificcnt pavilion afibrds a shelter to all travellers, 
particuMrly to the religious tribes of Hindus, and is generally 
filled with a variety of birds, snakes, and inotikeys : the latter 
have often diverted me with their antic tricks, especially in 
their parental attbction to their young ofi’spring ; by teaching 
them to select tludr food, to exert themselves in jumping 
from bough to bough, and then in taking more extensive leaps 
from tree to tree ; encouraging them by caresvses when 
timorous, and menacing and even beating them when refrac- 
tory. Knowing by instinct the malignity of the snakes, they 
seem most vigilant in their destruction : they seize them when 
asj(^ep by the neck, and, running to the nearest fiat stone, grind 
down the head by a strong friction on the surface, frequently 
looking at it, and grinning at their progress. When convinced 
that the venomous fangs are destroy!^, they toss the reptile 
to their young ones to play with, and seem to rejoice in the 
destruction of the common enemy. On a shooting party 
under this tree, one of my friends killed a female monkey, and 
carried it to his tent ; which was soon surrounded by forty or 
fifty of the tribe, who, making a great noise, advanced towards 
it in a menacing posture : on presenting his fowling-piece, 
they retreated and appeared irresolute, but one, which from 
his age and station in the van seemed the head of the troop, 
stood his ground, chattering and menacing in a furious man- 
ner ; nor could any efforts less cruel than firing drive him off ; 
he at length approached the tent door, when, finding his 
threatenings were of no avail, he began a lamentable moan- 
ing, and by every token of grief and supplication seemed to 
beg the body of the deceased ; on this it was given to him ; 
with tender sorrow he took it up in his arms, embraced it 
with conjugal affection, and carried it off with a sort of 
triumph to his expecting comrades. The artless behaviour of 
this animal wrought so powerfully on the sportsmen that 
th^ resolved never more to level a gun at one of the monkey 
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race. The banian-tree I am now describing, is called by the 
Hindus cubbeer-burr, in memory of a favourite saint, and 
was much resorted to by the English gentlemen from Baroche, 
which was then in a flourishing chiefship on the banks of the 
Nerbuddah, about ten miles from this celebrated tree. The 
chief was extremely fond of field diversion, and used to encamp 
under it in a magnificent style ; having a saloon, dining- 
room, drawing-room, bedchamber, bath, kiudien, and every 
other accommodation, all in separate tents ; yet did this noble 
tree cover the whole ; together with his carriages, horses, 
camels, guards, and attendants ; while its spreading branches 
afforded shady spots for the tents of friends, with. their ser- 
vants and cattle ; and in the march of an army it has been 
known to shelter seven, thousand men. Such is the banian tree, 
the pride of Hindustan, which Milton has thus discrimixiately 
and poetically introduced into his Paradise Lost 

* Then both together went 
Into the thickoBt wood ; there soon they chose 
The fig-tree. Not that tree for fruit renowned, 

But such as at this day to Indians known 

In Malabar, or Deccan, spreads bor arms, 

Biuncbing so brojid'and hnig, that in the ground 
T he be nded twigs take root, and daughter s ^r ow 
Ateu? flTe mother ti'ee ; a pillar’d shade 
High overarche<l, and echoing walks between : 

There oft the Indian hordsiiian, shunning heat, 

Sheltere in cool, and tends his pastunng herds, 

At loopholes cut through thickest shade.’ ” 

The wood of the palm tree is employed in much the same 
manner as that of the cocoa tree : its broad immense leaves 
are used for the thatch and even for the walls of cottages, and 
they are converted into fans and screens, and applied to 
sundi^' other uses ; while the sap which it yields on incision 
supplies a great proportion of the spirituous liquor consumed 
in India. One species of palm (a very beautiful one) bears a 
nut, which, mixed with the pun^nt and aromatic leaf of the 
betel vine and the gum called catechu, is chewed by all classes 
throughout India. Sago is the produce of another kind of 
palm — the talipot, which thrives on the Malabar coast and ‘ is 
most munerous on the island of Ceylon. 

* * Oriental Memoirs/ voL b 
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The Mahua is a timber tree of the size of an oak ; it abounds 
in all the forests ; it produces a fleshy flower, from which also 
a great dctil of spirit is distilled, wliile it is still more impor- 
tant as an article of food among the hill tribes. 

T'he mountains of llemalaya present a totally different 
vegetation. Here piues, oaks, and other forest trees of 
Kuroj)e, rhododendrons, and many other magniflceiit shrubs, 
abound, attaining very ofieii to gigantic diineusions. 

J^per and cardainums grow in abundance on tlie western 
coast, and cinnamon in Ceylon : capsicum, ginger, cummin, 
eoriander, turmeric, and various other spices are everywhere 
a common produce of the flelds. The wildest hills are covered 
with a highly-scented grass, the essential oil of wliich is sup- 
])osed to have been the spikenard of the ancients. Many 
Indian trees 8Uj)ply medicine, as camphor, cassia fistularis, 
aloes, «SlC. ; others yield useful resins, gums, and varnishes. 

The woods are fllle^d with trees and creepers bearing flowers 
of every form and hue ; while the oleander, gloriosa superba, 
and inafiy otlierbcantifuJ shrubs, grow wild in the oj)en eoun- 
tr}’. The lotus and water-lily float on the surface of the lakes 
and ponds. Tliere are many other sweet-scented flowers, the 
perfume of which, though exquisite, is rather too powerful for 
Europeans. 

ICntire plains of considerable extent are covered with cottcyi, 
tobacco, and poppies for opium. In some places roses are 
grown over immense fields for atar and rosewater. The 
sugar-cane thri\eb wherever the soil is rich and well watered. 
Large tracts of land are given up to indigo, and many other 
more brilliant dyes are counted among the produce Palma- 
christi, sesaraum, mustard, flax, and other plants yield an 
ample supply of oil, which is used in the kitchen, in lamps 
and cressets and in manufactures* 

The principal food of the people of Hindustan is wheat 
and in Deckan jowar (holcus sorgum) and bajra (liolcus spi- 
catus), two inferior grains. Rice as a general article of sub** 
sistence is confined to Bengal and part of Bahar, with the 
low countries along the sea, all round the coast of the penin- 
sula. In most parts of the interior it is considered a luxury. 
In the southern part of the table-land of the Deckan, the body 
of the people lire on a small and poor grain called rdgi (oyno- 
surus coTocanus). 

H 
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Barley is little eaten, and oats till lately were unknown : 
but there are several smaller sorts of grain, such as millet, 
panicum italicum, and other kinds, for which we have no 
name. Maize is a good deal grown fur the straw ; and the 
heads, when young and tender, are toasted as in Italy and 
eaten as a delicacy by the common people ; but Mr. Elphin- 
stone doubts if th^grain be ever ground and converted into 
bread. 

There are many kinds of pulse, and a variety of roots and 
vegetables. Many fruits are accessible to the poor ; especially 
mangoes, melons, and water-melons. Gourds and cucumbers 
are most abundant. They are sown round the huts of the 
poor, and trailed over the roofs, so that the whole build- 
ing is often seen covered with green leaves and large yellow 
flowers. The mango, the best of Indian fruits, is likewise 
by much the most common, the tree which bears it being 
planted wherever there are men, and thriving without any 
further care. Plantains or bananas, guavas, custard-apples, 
jujubes, and other delicious tropical fruits ore also cheap and 
common. 

“ The groves and gardens in liombay and the adjacent con- 
tinent supply the inhabitants with guavas, jdantaiiis, bananas, 
custard-apples, jacas, tamarinds, cashew-apples, ananas, jam- 
boos, oranges, limes, citrons, grapes, and pomegranates : but 
the most useful, plentiful, and best fruit, is the mango (mag- 
nifera, Lin.), wliich grows abundantly all over Hindustan, 
even in the forest and hedge-rows, on trees equal in size to a 
large English oak, but in appearance and foliage more resem- 
bling the Spanish chesnut : this valuable fruit varies in shape, 
colour, and flavour, as much as apples do in Europe ; the 
superior kinds are extremely delicious ; and in the interior 
resemble the large yellow peach at Venice, heightened by the 
flavour of the orange and anana : and so plentiful are man- 
gos, in the hot season, throughout most parts of India, that 
during my residence in Guzerat, they were sold in the public 
markets for one rupee the culsey ; or six hundred pounds in 
English weight, for half a crown : they are a delicacy to the 
rich, and a nutritious diet for the poor, who in the mango 
season require but little other sustenance. 

“ The anana, dignified by Thomson as the ‘ pride of vege- 
table life/ needs no description ; nor have I ever tasted 
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pine-apples of a superior flavour in the torrid zone, to some 
produced in the English conservatories. The custard-apples, 
of two kinds, are pleasant fruits : the pompelmose, or shaddock 
(omlus aurantia, Iiidica) is much larger and more esteemed 
than the orange : the jaca (artocarpus integrifolia, Linn,) is 
ol' a prodigious size, growing from the trunk, and large 
branches of the tree ; tlie fruit is luscious and of a powerful 
smell, with a seed resembling the chesnut : the guava (psidium, 
LiniA), shaped like a f>ear, has something of the strawberry 
flavour ; some of the jambo-rosa, or rose-apple, have the scent 
and taste of the rose. The carambola, bilimbing, corinda, 
halfaluree, and some of the smaller fruits, are pleasant, par- 
ticularly in tarts and preserves.”* 

Grapes are plentiful as a garden fruit, but are not planted 
for wine. Oranges, limes, and citrons are also in general use. 
and some sorts are excellent. Figs are not quite so gene- 
ral but are to be had in most places, and in some (as Piina, 
in the Deokan) they are perhaps the best in the world. Pine- 
apples are common everywhere, and grow wild in Pegu. 

Horses, camels, aud working cattle are fed on pulse. Their 
forage is chiefly wheat-straw and that of the jowdr and bajra, 
which being full of saccharine matter, is very nourishing. 
Horses get fresh grass dried in the sun ; but it is only in par- 
ticular places that hay is stacked. 

There are in some places three harvests — in all two. Bajra, 
jowar, rice, and some other grains are sown at the beginning 
of the rains, and reaped at the end. Wheat, barley, and some 
other sorts of grain and pulse ripen during the winter, and are 
cut in spring. 

Most people are tolerably familiar with the zoology of India. 
Elephants, rhinoceroses, bears, and wild buflkloes are conflned 
to the forest. Tigers, leopards, panthers, and some other wild 
beasts are found there also, but likewise inhabit patches of 
underwood, and even of high grain in the cultivated lands. 
This is also the case with wild boars, hyenas, wolves, jackals, 
and game of all descriptions in the utmost abundance. Lions 
are only found in particular tracts. The lion of India is as 
inferior to the African lion as the Bengal tiger is superior to 
the tiger of Africa. The most, exciting of all Indian sports is 
the tiger-hunt. These ferocious animals retreat before indus- 
try and cultivation ; but in very many parts of the peninsula 
Forbes’s * Oriental Memoire.’ 
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they are still excosMYoly numerous. Tliis is particularly the 
case in the wild districts ctilled the Sundcrburids, near the 
mouths of the (Isinfres. 'J'he tigers take freely tt) the water, 
and cross broad streams in pursuit of the little Indian d(‘cr, 
which seem to I’orin their princjpal food during a considerable 
part of the year. Nearly all our works on India contain 
amusing descriptlTjns of tiger hunting, and also of wild- boar 
hunting — another favourite pastime of Knglishruen in the 
Kast. Great numbers of many sorts of deer and antelopes are 
met with in all parts. Mo.jkeys are numerous in the woods, 
in the cultivated country, and even in towns. Porcupines, 
ichneumons, a species of armadillo, iguanas, and other lizards, 
arc found in all places ; as are serpents and other reptiles, 
noxious or innocent, in abundance. 

There are horses in ])leut). but they are only used f(»r 
riding. For every sort of draught (])longhs, enrts, guns, 
native chariots, <5Cc.), and for carriage of all sorts of baggage 
and merchandise, almost the whole dependence is on oxen. 
The frequency of rugged pa^>ses in some parts, and the uimnal 
destruction of the roads by the rains in others, make the use 
of pack cattle mucli greater than that of draught cattle, and 
produce those innumerable droves which so often choke up 
the traveller’s way, as th^ are transporting grain, salt, and 
other articles of commerce from one province to another. 

Our cavalry is mounted almost entirely by Arab horses 
chiefly imported from the Persian Gulf. Most of the Indian 
breeds are undersized, obstinate, and excessively vicious. But 
very fine liorses, of a good size, and with abundance of power 
and spirit, are imported from the baiiks of the Oxus, from 
various parts of the country occupied by the Turcomans. 
The Company’s studs have done much and are now doing 
more to improve the native breeds. 

Camels, which travel faster, and can carry more bulky 
loads, are much employed hy the rich, and are numerous in 
armies. Elephants are also used, and are indlspc^isable for 
carrying large tents, heavy carpets, and other atticles whg*h 
cannot be divided. Buflaloes are very numerous, but they 
are chiefly kept for milk, of which great quantities (in various 
preparations) are consumed : they are not unfrequently put 
in carts, are used for ploughing in deep and wet soils, and 
more rarely for carriage. Sheep are as common as in Euro^ 
pean countries, aud goats more so. S^ine are kept by thft 
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lowe<5t cast os. I'oultry are comparatively scarce, in small vil- 
lages at least, from the prejudice of the llhidQs against fowls ; 
but tlie common fowl is found in great nunibers, and resem- 
bles the bantam kind. The peacock also is met with in a 
wild state. White cranes and egrettes are extremely numer- 
ous throughout the year ; and grey cranes, wild geese, snipes, 
ortolans, and other birds of passage come in incredible num- 
bers at their season Eagles are found in some places, as are 
variWbs kinds of falcons. Vultures are very common, and 
kites beyond numl)er. Most English birds abound (except 
singing birds) ; besides parrots, or rather parroquets, and 
various birds of splendid plumage, for which we hAve not 
even names. Fish is abundant, and largely consumed in 
Bengal and some other countries. 

Crocodiles are often seen both in rivers and large ponds. 

None of the minerals of India have attracted attention 
except diamonds and iron. The steel of India was in request 
with the ancients : it is celebrated in the oldest Persian poem, 
and is still the material of the scynntars of Kliorasan and 
Damascus. In sev(*ral parts of India the natives display 
great skill as wiirkcTs in metal. Anns of great beauty are 
found almost everywhere. Under European sujierintendence 
the Siks at Lahore turned out artillery which has never been 
surpassed and not often equalled. The casting and finishiug 
of the cannon, the iron work of the carriages and the carriages 
themselves are splendid specimens of workmanship. Two of 
the many guns taken by Lord Hardinge, and which now ' 
grace the hall of his Lordship’s residence at South Park, 
I’enshurst, are the most beautiful and highly finished things 
of the sort we ever beheld. The men who worked on them 
must have been familiar with some processes with which our 
own workmen are as yet uimcquaiiit^. The inferior stones^ 
&c., are found in considerable quantities. Most of the pearls 
in the world, and all the best, are taken up from beds near 
Ceylon. Rock-salt is found in a range of mountains in the 
Panidb ; and salt is made in large quantities'" ft*om the water 
of the Samber Lake in Ajmir, and from that of the sea. 
Saltpetre is so abundant as to supply many other countries. 

The conformation of the countries and the peculiarities of 
climate and seasons have great effect on military operations 
in India. The passes through the chains of hills that inter- 
sect the country t^igidate the direction of the roads, and often 
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fix the fields of battle. Campaigns are generally suspended 
during the rains, and resumed at the end of that season, when 
grain and forage are abundant. The site of encampments is 
very greatly affected by the supply of water, which must be 
easy of access to the thousands of cattle which accompany 
every army, chiefly for carriage. One party is often able to 
force his enemy into action, by occupying the water at which 
he intended to halt. A failure of the periodical rains brings 
on all the horrors of famine.”* 

Even since our dominion in the East these dreadful visita** 
tions have at times depopulated entire regions. 

The dazzling display of diamonds and other precious stones, 
which were seen at every native court, in the time of our 
earlier travellers, must, in a great measure, have proceeded 
from importation. "J'he Indians have al^a^s had a passion 
for such gems, and have always had commodities to give in 
exchange to foreign nations for their jewels. In the time of 
old Fran 9 ois Ilcrnier, wlien Shah Johan sate on the throne of 
the Moguls, the palaces of Agra and Delhi were complete 
congeries of gold, siher, and precious stones, lie thus de- 
scribes the appearance of his majesty on a great court day : — 
“ The emperor was seated on his throne, at tlie end of the great 
hall, most magnificently attired, llis robe was of white satin, 
embroidered with flowers worked in gold and silk ; his tur- 
ban was of cloth of gold, and it was sunnounted by an 
aigrette, covered with diamonds of astonishing size and value, 
and having in front an immense Oriental topaz, which shone 
like a little sun, and which may well be called unequalled in 
the world ; a necklace of immense pearls descended from his 
neck to the lower jmrt of his chest. Jlis throne was sup- 
ported by six enormous feet or pedestals, all of massy gold, 
and it was strewed all over with rubies, emeralds, and dia- 
monds. Verily T cannot say what is the quantity or what the 
money-value of tliis mass of precious stones, but 1 have heard 
that they are worth 60,(X)0,000 of French livres. The jewels 
were amassed from time to time out of the spoils of the 
ancient Patans and llajas, and out of the presents which tlie 
great nobles are obliged, on certain festivals, to make to the 

sovereign At the foot of the throne appeared all 

the omrahs, splendidly dressed, sitting on a platform covered 


Hon. Mountstuart Elphin9tr>ne, ' History of IncUa.* 
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with a canopy of cloth of gold, and inclosed in front by a 
balustrade of solid silver. The columns and pilasters of the 
hall were covered w^th cloth of gold ; on the floor was spread 
a rich silk carpet of a size truly prodigious In tlie outer 
court there was a most magnificent tent, covered with gold 
and silver, and supported by three pillars, as high as the masts 

of a ship, and all covered with silver plates At the 

audience, some of the omrahs presented beautiful gold vases 
inlt)d with jewels ; others presented exquisite pearls, dia- 
monds, emeralds, or rubies, and with a profusion that was 
quite astonishing.’* * 

Much of this wealth has found its way into Europe, but 
much yet remains in India. Several of the native courts can 
display gpreat magnificence, and many wealthy merchants and 
other jirivate individuals collect great quantities of the most 
expensive gems. The Armenian ladies, who are occasionally 
invited to the jiarties of the Governor-General, carry on their 
persons more diamonds than are seen in the nations of the 
West, even among royalty. Even persons of comparatively 
humble condition will have their jewel-boxes. The veiy^ 
peasant’s wife must have her armlets, bracelets, and anklets, 
and these are commonly either of silver or of gold. In the 
times of insecurity and almost constant intestine war which 
preceded the wtablishnient of our jiower, gems were prized as 
being the safest investment of money, for they could easily be 
concealed or conveyed from jdace to place. 

* Voyages de Francois Bernier, Docteur en M^deoine de laFiumlttf 
de Montpellier, conteiiant lu Dosoiiption des Etats du Grand Mogul, 
&c. Axusterdam, 1709. 
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O recorded conquest of India has been made 
at once or achieved with raindity. It took 
the Moguls very many years to extend their 
dominion, and they never held the whole 
of the vast Peninsula. The emperor Biiber 
was compelled to make a long halt at Delhi, 
and to proceed with great caution. He 
was the founder (a.d. 1526) of a lino of kings under whom 
India rose to the highest pitch of prosperity, and out of the 
ruins of w'hose empire all the existing states in that country 
are composed. Baber’s model was naturally Tamerlane, and 
where he met with resistance he was quite as iinhuman ns that 
conqueror. The smallness of his fore(‘ wius soim* justification 
of tlie inediis he adoj)tcd to strike a terror; but tlie invariable 
jiraetice of Ids country is the best palliation for him. His 
natural disposition appears to have been r(‘inarkably humane. 
Considered as a Mogul, he must always be held as an astonish- 
ing hero and enlightened prince. In spite* of many adverse 
circumstaiiees, he aehieved greatness bef(»re he was twenty- 
three years of age, and he died when he was little more than 
fifty. 

The unsettled, active, rapid nature of his life is shown by 
his observing, in the memoirs wdiich he wrote near the end of 
it, that since he was eleven years old he had never kept the 
fast of the Ramazan twice in any one place. The time which 
he (lid not spend in war and travelling was occupied in hunting 
and other sports, or in long excursions on horseback. On his 
last journey, when his health was failing, he rode 160 miles in 
two days (from Calpi to Agra) ; and on the same journey he 
twice swam across the Ganges, as he had done at every other 
river he had met with, ills mind was quite as active as his 
body; besides the business of the state, he was constantly 
faken up with roads, aqueducts, reservoirs and other improve- 
ments, and he devoted great attention to the introduction of 
new fruits and otlier productions of remote countries. Taken 
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iiltop^cther, his autobiography is one of the most delightful 
ijooks of that kind — certainly the most delightful that ever 
proceeded from the pen of an Qricntal prince, or from that of 
any other Asiatic whatsoever.* 

Unfortunately, he utterly disregarded the injunction of tlie 
Koran, and drank wine to excess. This is believed to have 
siiortened his life. 

1'he very name of Mogul was so distasteful to the Hindu 
prinjpfs, as well as to the Patan omrahs or nobles, that Ihiber 
soon found it would be a difficult task to maintain the throne 
he had won ; and, during his brief reign of five years, was 
constantly engaged in repressing the revolts of tlie numerous 
chiefs who united their forces against him. He had, therefore, 
but little leisure to organize any regular plan of government ; 
but he succeeded in establishing his authority, by several signal 
victories, and reduced many of the hostile liajput rulers to 
subjection ; so that, at the time of his death, he was the ac- 
knowledged sovereign of nearly all the north of India. He 
v^as one of the most accomplished of the Eastern princes, being 
a poet, historian, and musician, of no ordinary merit ; elegant, 
yet free in his manners, easy of access to his subjects, and fond 
of social enjoyments. He was so enthusiastic an admirer of 
the boiiuties of nature, that in the days of his adversity, when 
closely pursucHl by his enemies, he would pause in tlie midst 
of his night to gaze on a beautiful landscape, or gather a 
simple ftower ; and his heart was so litile corrupted by am- 
bition, that amidst all his prosperity, his though would often 
turn to the home of his boyhood, the lovely valley of Ferghdna, 
with all the warmth of youthful afiection ; and there wore 
moments, perhaps, when he would have given up all his 
brilliant conquests and his high station, to recover that one 
beloved spot, which had long since fallen a prey to the Usbek 
Tartars. He died at Agra, in the fiftieth year of his age and 
the thirty-eighth of his reign. His body was buried, by his 
own desire, at Cibul, and on a beautiful spot which it is pro- 
bable he had IllllIdeH’iseleitft In the front of his grave there 
still stands a small but chaste mosque of white marble* 

Bdber was succeeded by his eldest son Humdyun, a prince 
of great literary attainments, w'hose court was celebsated for 

* There is an excellent English translation of the Emperor Baber's 
Memoirs, by Erskine. 
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the uumber of learned men who there found liberal patronage. 
Scarcely was he seated on the throne, when his brother, 
Camran, who had been invested by his father with the govern- 
ment of Cdbul, laid claim to that kingdom as his lawful in- 
heritance ; and it was ceded to him, with a large tract of 
country on the borders of the Indus : by which arrangement 
Cabul was separated from the cro\^ n of Delhi. 

The new Sultan now turned his attention towards recovering 
some of the states that had formerly belonged to the kings of 
Delhi, and with that view invaded Uuzerat, which, for nearly 
a century and a half, had been governed by its own inde- 
pendent sovereigns, and was one of the best cultivated and 
most fertile provinces of Hindustan, producing cotton, sugar- 
cane, indigo, flax, and gram of various sorts, in abundance ; 
while in many parts, the land that was not under culture, 
afforded rich pastures for cattle and horses. The cotton 
manufactures of Guzerat had long been in a very flourishing 
condition, and there was no part of India that carried on a 
more extensive foreign trade. 



SttraU 


Among the great commercial towns of this kingdom was 
Surat, famous for its manufacture of shawls, and one of the 
most ancient cities of Hindustan. It is also remarkable as 
being the first place in the Mogul dominions where the British 
East India Company obtained a settlement, which was for a 
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long time their principal station. Another great port of 
Guzerat was Diu, the possession of which had long been 
ardently desired by the Portuguese, who had made several 
attempts to take it by force, but without success. At length 
their wishes were accomplished by other means, for when the 
Sultan of Delhi went to war with the king of Guzerat, the 
latter entered into a n(.‘^otiation with the Portuguese, offer- 
ing to let them build a tactory at Diu, provided they would 
aHsl4 him to maintain hU dominions against the Moguls; 
to which they readily consented, and sent a body of five hun- 
dred men to aid the monarch and establish the new settlement. 
The invaders were speedily driven from the kingdom, and a 
factory was erected, according to agreement ; but when Baha- 
dur found that his allies were fortifying their building, he 
naturally became alarmed, and sent a remonstrance to their 
chief commander, Nuno da Cunha, who proposed to settle the 
difference at a personal interview. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Portuguese premeditated any act of violence ; 
hut it seems that, in the heat of the dispute that took place, 
the king was stnl>bed by one of the oificers ; and several of 
his attendants, as well as some Europeans, also lost their lives 
in the confusion that ensued. 

This unfortunate circumstance led to the siege of Diu, a 
memorable event in the history of the Portuguese in India, 
wlio defended their fort for a long time against a host of 
besiegers, consisting of all the forces of Guzerat, aided by 
seventy Turkish galleys, carrying a great number of caunons, 
and having on board seven thousand troops, commanded by 
the governor of Cairo. Tliis armament was sent by Solyman 
the Magnificent, who was sovereign of Egypt as well as 
Turkey, and whose interest it was to protect the trade of his 
subjects in India from tlie encroachments of the Europeans. 

The siege of Diu is remarkable for the extraordinary cou- 
rage displayed by the Portuguese ladies within the fort, who 
appeared in the midst of the soldiers, undaunted by the roar- 
ing of the cannon, lent their aid in repairing the works, carried 
away the wound^ as they fell, and revived the drooping 
spirits of the defenders by their own enthusiasm. At length 
reinforcements arrived from Goa, the fort was relieved and the 
town of Diu was added to the Portuguese possessions. 

VThile these events Were taking place at Guzerat. the Sultan 
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Humdyun wa^ engaged in wars with several chiefs, who were 
opposed to the Mogul government. The most formidable of 
these enemies was Shir-klian, an Afghan cliief, who liad raised 
a large force in Bengal, and, with all the treachery of tlie 
Afglian character, ottered to make peace with the Sultan ; but 
w’^hile the negotiations were pending, suddenly attaoketl his 
camp, and put Hie whole army to fligtit, while Ilumdyuo 
himself narrowly escaped being made prisoner by swimming 
across the Ganges on his elephant. A second defeat obliged 
him to seek safety by a precipitate retreat, accompanied by a 
few followers, and the females of his family. His course Jay 
through the Western district, towards the Indus, where for 
three days they could not find a drop of water to cool their 
jiarched lips, or a single tree to afibrd a temporary relief from 
the blazing sun, which no friendly cloud obscured, even for a 
moment. TIic tTjipcJirance of a w'cll, on tlie fourth day, was 
hailed witli frantic joy ; but in the rush to obtain tlie first 
bucket of watertliat was drawn up, some of the soldiers fell in 
and were drow'iicc^ These were tlie same desert, dry, sandy 
regions which were .so painfully traversed by our army under 
Viscount Ilardinge and Loni Gough, in the Sik campaign of 
1845-6, The suH'ering, through want of water, was most 
cruel, causing death or t(»mporary delirium in not a few cases. 
Among the ladies wlio accompanied ITuma\un on this cala- 
mitous journey, wa.s Ilamida, liis favourite Sultana, and the 
mother of the great Sultan Akber, who was born just as the 
fugitives had reached the other side of the desert. 

It was usual for a father, on the birth of an heir, to distri- 
bute presents to those around him ; but Humdyun, who had 
nothing to give, broke a f>od of musk and scattered its cx)ntent8 
among his followers, wishing tliat the fiiiiie of his son might 
spread around like the odour of that perfume, a prayer in 
Avhich all present heartily joined ; and most amply was the 
wish accomplished in the brilliant career of one of the greatest 
princes that ever adorned an eastern throne. 

In the n)ean time, the brothers of the Sultan had openly 
revolted, and Shir-khdn had S6ize<i on the throne ; while to 
add to the distresses of this unfortunate sultan, his inl&nt son 
was carried off from his camp, to serve as a hostage in case 
of need. Surrounded tlias by enemies, and overwhelmed with 
misfortune.s, the unhappy monarch at length sought refuge in 
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I'ersia, where he was received and niaprniHceittl) entertained 
at the court o< Shah-'J'ahniae, the reigning sovereign. 

The reign of Shir-khan was a very short one, as he was 
killed by the accidental explosion of a powder magazine, 
about five years after his usurpation. He displayed wonder- 
ful rapidity and a rare degree of ability in war : he may fairly 
l)e counted among the first of eastern soldiers. Some of his 
caijipaigns might be studied with advantage even by European 
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strategists. Notwith‘*fandinar the treacherous manner in 
which he had obtained the throne, he’ pioved an excellent 
sovereign, and ruled over a much larger extent of tenitory 
tlian was possessed by Ilumdyun, as many of the princes who 
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would not recoraiso the Mogul dynasty readily acknowledged 
the authority of an Afghan monarch ; besides which, nearly 
the whole of Bengal was devoted to his interest before he 
ascended the throne of Delhi, and was consequently reunited 
to that empire. Shir-khdn particularly distinguished himself 
by the formation of one of the finest high-roads that was ever 
made in the world. It extended entirely across the Hin- 
dustan, from the Ganp:es, in Bengal, to the Indus ; and was bor- 
dered, on each side, along its whole extent, with fruit-trees. 

It was one of the duties of an oriental soverei^-n to provide 
for the accommodation of travellers in his dominions ; and 
many caravanseries had been built, trees planted, and wells 
dug, for that purpose ; but this magnificent road far surpassed 
all other works of the kind, both for pleasure and convenience. 
The trees afforded shade as well as refreslimcnt ; and at every 
stage was a caravansera, where persons of all sects were lodged 
and entertained acconling to their pe<‘uliar habits, as an in- 
stance of which attendants of different castes were paid by the 
government, to wait upon Hindu travellers, whose religion did 
not allow of their beiuu: served by Mohammedans. There 
were alsg mosques at regular distances, where ])ro\i8ions were 
given to poor wayfarers ; and at every two liiiles was a well 
or a fountain, which may be reckoned among the chief neces- 
saries of a hot climate. 

Shir-khan was succeeded by his son Selim, who reigned in 
peace nine years ; but after his death his son, a minor, was 
deposed by one of his uncles, whose bad government occa- 
sioned the defection of several chiefs ; and again the Empire 
was dismembered, and distracted by civil warfare. In the 
mean while, Humayun, assisted by the Persian monarch, had 
been at war with his brother Camran, from whom he recovered 
the crown of Cabul, and his little son Akbar, then about three 
years of age. Camran, after several attempts to regain pos- 
session of Cabul, took refuge among the Afghans in the 
mountains of Eliyber, whither he was pursued ; and after 
many adventures, was betrayed into the hands of his brother, 
who cruelly deprived him of his sight, and sent him to Mecca, 
where he soon died. 

Hum&yun contented himself with the kingdom of Cdbul, 
until the troubles that arose in Delhi, after the death of Selim, 
encouraged him to attempt the recovery of his former power. 
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He marched into India, attacked the princes who were at war 
with each other for the throne, and eventually regained his 
capitals of Delhi and Agra ; but he did not live to follow up 
these successes, a task that was lefl to his son Akbar, who was 
but thirteen years old when his fiither died in 15d6, a few 
months after his restoration to the throne of Delhi. 

At this time several rival princes were contending for the 
duimm 9 n of Bengal, while others were up in arms in Bahar 
aDd\>Hssa ; the power of the great Mogul scaroely extended 
to the Ganges ; and even in we north of India there were 
many Bajas powerful enough to set it at defiance. The heri- 
tage which the great Baber had left to his family was falling 
to pieces. 

Ilumayun appears to have owed his military successes 
almost entirely to the Persians. Wheu he first re-entered 
Cabul he ha<l with him 14,000 PerM.ui cavalry. 
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j HE Hindus, notwitlistiinding the many revo- 
lutions (I, at had taken place in the countiy, 
and their intermixture with the Moham- 
medans. had preserved most of their ancient 
customs unchanged, but more particularly 
those that aiipertained to their religion, and 

wMpi., 

"“.T chMsctMirtic duU dStb- 

puibfied them from alJ othew lu former times 

tra«“Sd*nrrt® ‘i**® »'■ republics, whiJthe 

Arnfa P!®»“re of Hindu life was to be found, 

me^iorial „ “‘'“"8“ '*'‘eu place fW,m time^- 

t regions of India, the privileaes of the 

itsnwn lut*^ commonwealth, governed by 

Its own laws, and its own ruler, the elder, or hlLlZ,7wfc; 
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was answerable to the lord of the soil for the rents paid by 
the ryots or cultivators for their holdings. The headman 
might be called the village mayor. He was the chief magis- 
trate and judge ; the commander in case of an attack ; and to 
him belonged the right of levying such taxes as were neces- 
sary for keeping the temples in repair, for celebrating fes- 
tivals, and for other public expenses. He was assisted by 
se>^al subordinate oiticers, the chief of whom were the Ac- 
couiitant and the Watchman ; the duty of the' former being 
to keep the records of everything relating to the lands, as the 
names of the ryots, the extent of their holdings, and amount 
of rents ; with an exact account of all the payments and dis- 
bursements. This office was hereditary, as was also that of 
the Watchman, a very busy and important person, who might 
be called the head of the police, and had so many duties to 
perform, that he was usually assisted by his sons and other 
male relatives. 

If any property were stolen, the watchman was bound to 
use every exertion to discover tlic thief, who was 8ometim(‘s 
tracked through the coiintry for many miles, the pursuit nev er 
being abandoned until he was traced to some other village, 
when it became the duty of the watchman of that community 
to take uj) the chase, which was thus continued until the 
robber was captured, for it was very seldom that these active 
officers missed tlieir object. The watchman was expected to 
know the character of every inhabitant of the village, and to 
report to his superiors whatever might be wrong in their 
conduct. 

It was also his business to overlook the holds, and watch 
the progress of the crops, as well as to see that the boundary 
marks were kept in proper order, for the fields were not 
separated by h^ges or ditches, but their extent was usually 
marked by a tree, a pond or a temple. The lands were 
allotted, as formerly described, each man taking a share of 
the inferior with the good ; and the principal objects of cul- 
tivation were the same as in ancient times, with the addition 
of tobacco ; which was, perhaps, introduced by the Portu- 
guese, both in India and China, since there is no mention 
made of it in either country until after the discovery of Ame- 
rica, where the plant was first found by the Europeans, and 
carried by them to other parts of the world. 
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Every village had its messenger or postman, and a certain 
number of useful artizans, as a smith, carpenter, potter, and 
such others as were required to supply the moderate wants ol 
a rustic population ; and 
to each little community " 
was also attached a priest, 
an astrologer, a schoolmas- 
ter, a bard and a musician, 
who did not the less con- 
tribute towards the general 
happiness, by fostering the 
favourite superstitions of 

the Hindus believe in the 
existence of supernatural 
beings, and imagine that 

and evil genii, ^’ostmon 

who often figure 

os principal characters in Hindu tales. 

The villagers are described as living in happy unity among 
themselves, and generally, in easy circumstances. They were 
strongly attached to the place of their birth, and if driven by 
warfare to remove to some other spot, would return when 
peace was restored, to settle again on the land of their fathers, 
even though all traces of theh* former habitations might have 
been destroyed, and their fields converted into a desert. The 
cottages, in some parts of the country, were constructed of 
bamboo, and thatched with the broad leaves of the palm ; in 
others, they were built of clay, with flat tiled roofs ; and, in 


many districts, had neat gardens, for the growth of vege- 
tables. But the simple habits of the Hindus required so little 
furniture, that the house of a farmer seldom contained more 
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than two or three mats, a haiidmill, some rooking utensils, an 
iron plate used for baking cakes, and a few dishes. The hus- 
bandmen arose at daybn^, and taking their breakfasts with 
them, set off with their cattle, to their respective fields, from 
which they did not return till evening. Their dinner was 
usually carried to them about noon, by their wives or daugh- 
ters, whose chief employments were, to grind the corn, fetch 
wa^, cook, and spin. The cooking, which was always per- 
formed in the open air, or under a shed, consisted chiefly of 
baking cakes of unleavened bread, boiling rice, and preparing 
vegetables ; for very little animal food was used by the people 
in general, and none by the Braroins. 

The Indians, at their meals, help themselves with their 
fingerh, and place their dishes on the ground, each man taking 
his meal alone ; an unsocial custom that arose, no doubt, from 
the many rules to be observed with regard to different kinds 
of food, and the horror a Hindu feels of eating with a person 
whose caste is inferior to his own : a prejudice so deej)ly 
rooted, that any man would throw away his dinner untusted, if 
such a person only placed his foot on the spot where the meal 
was being prepared. 

The evenings of the villagers, after their return from the 
fields, were spent in re- 
creation with their fami- 
lies and neighbours; and 
they might sometimes be 
seen sitting in a circle 
unde*r the trees, listening 
with delight to some won- 
derful tale related by the 
bard of the village, or, 
perhaps, by some wan- 
dering Faquir, or travel- 
ler, who had come to 
seek shelter and enter- 
tainment for the night ; 
for whose accommoda- 
tion there wae always a 
house maintained at the 
public expense ; and a 

fund was also kept for WandeilngFaqulr. 

I 2 
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the purpose of giving alms to religious mendicants. The 
monkish orders liad become very numerous, and some of 
them had convents to which lands were attached ; but a 
great number of the members subsisted entirely on charity, 
and were merely associated by certain rules which they 
made fur thaiuselves. Among these, were several sects of 
pretended devotees, who sought to obtain a reputation for 
sanctity by imposing on themselves, or seeming to do so, the 
most painful austerities; but their influence gradually de- 
clined ; some of them were, in time, treated with contempt as 
impostors, while others inspired dread by their lawless deeds. 
To the latter class belonged the Nagas, who were at once 
monks, soldiers, and rubbers, sometimes engaging, for pay, 
in tlie services of different princes, and sometimes forming 
themselves into large armed bands for the purpose of plunder. 
The personal appearance of these fanatics was forbidding in 
the extreme, for their clotliing consisted merely of a coarse 
hempen cloth tied round them, while their long shaggy beards 
and matted hair, lianging over their bare arms, gave them a 
wild and ferocious aspect. The Nagas were again divided 
into other sects, some of whom were worshippers of Vishnu, 
others of Siva, and desperate conflicts often took place be- 
tween them. 

The Emperor Akber, on one of his expeditions, met, on the 
banks of the (laiiges, two parties, who were about to dispute 
with their swords, the possession of a bathing place, lie 
humanely endeavoured to effect an amicable arrangement, but 
to no jHirpuse ; he therefore stopped to witness the battle, 
which was fought with great fury, many being killed on both 
sides; till at length, one party gaining a decided advantage, 
the Emperor commanded his guards to interfere, to prevent 
more bloodshed ; but, even then, the contest was given up 
with great reluctance. 

As late as the year 17G0, a still more violent affray took 
place at the great fair of llardwar, where, it is said, some 
thousands were left dead on the field ; but this is probably an 
exaggerated statement. Hardwar, or Ganga Dwara, meaning 
the (into of the Ganges, is situated at the spot whore that 
river issues from the mountains, and is a celebrated place of 
pilgrimage, besides being the seat of the greatest fair in India. 
The fair and religious festival are held together, at the venial 
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equinox, on which occasion, not less than from two to three huu- 
dred thousand persons are assembled ; and every twelftii >ear, 
which is a sort of jubilee, the numbers are much greater ; but 
the festivals generally ended in bloodshed, until Bengal was 
occupied by the British in 176*5 ; since which time, measures 
fur preserving peace and good order have been successfully 
ado]>ted. 

I Ifhe faquirs, or yogecs, of the Senessee tribe, are a set of 
mendicant philosophers, who travel all over Hindustan, and 
live on the charity of the other castes of Hindus. They are 
generally entirely naked, most of them robust handsome men ; 
they admit proselytes from the other tribes, especially youths 
of bright parts, and take great pains to instruct them in their 
mysteries. These Gymnosophists often unite in large armed 
bodies, and perform pilgrimages to the sacred rivers and cele- 
bnited temples ; but they arc more like an army marching 
through a ])rovince, than an assembly of saints in procession 
to a temple ; and often lay the countries through which they 
pass under contribution. At times they have given great 
trouble to government. One of their hosts, headed by an old 
woman who pretended to the gift of enchantment, defeated an 
army of Aurungzebc, and caused that emperor, when at the 
heigiit of his power, to tremble on his throne at Delhi. An- 
other swarm fell upon Bengal, in the time of Warren Hastings, 
rapidly and silently, like a flight of locusts. They rushed in 
search of their prey in bodies, each two or three thousand 
strong, and wherever they penetrated they burned and de 
stroyed the villages, and committed every abomination. Six 
or seven battalions of sepoys were sent in pursuit of them, 
but they moved at a speed that defied any regular infantr}', 
and crossing rivers and mountains, they got back to the wild 
country which lies between India, Tibet and China. Many 
yogees, and similar professors, are devotees of the strictest 
order, carrying their superstition and enthusiasm far beyond 
any thing we are acquainted with in Europe : even the aus- 
terities of La Trappe are light in comparison with the vol un- 
tar)^ penances of these philosophers, who reside in holes and 
caves, or remain under the banian trees near the temples. 
They imagine that the expiation of their own sins, and some- 
times those of others, consists in the most rigorous penances 
and mortifications. Some of them enter into a solemn vow to 
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continue for life in one unvaried position ; others undertake 
to carry a cumbrous load, or drag a heavy chain ; some crawl 
ou their hands and knees, for years, around an extensive em- 
pire ; others roll their bodies on the earth, from the shores of 
the Indus to the banks of the Ganges, and in that humiliating 
posture, colleibt money to enable them either to build a temple, 
to dig a well, or to atone for some particular sin. Some 
swing during their whole life, in this torrid clime, before a 
frlow fire ; others suspend themselves, with their heads down- 
wards, for a certain time over the fiercest Haines. 1 have 
seen a man who had made ji vow to hold up his arms in a per- 
pendicular manner above his head, and never to suspend 
them ; until he at length totally lost the power of moving 
them, lie was one of the Gymnosophists, who wear no kind 
of covering, and seemed more like a wild beast than a man ; 
his arms, from having been so long in one posture, were be- 
come withered and dried up ; while his outstretched fingers, 
with long nails of twenty years’ growth, had the appearance of 
extraordinary horns : his hair, full of dust, and never combed, 
hung over him in a savage manner ; and, except in his erect 
position, there appeared nothing human about him. This 
man was travelling throughout Hindustan, add being unable 
to help himself with food, women of distinction among the 
Hindus contended for the honour of feeding this holy person 
wherever he appeared. I saw another of the devotees, who 
was one of the phalhi worshippers of Siva, and who, not 
content with wearing or adoring the symbol of that deity, had 
made a vow to fix every year a large iron ring into the most 
tender part of his body, and thereto to suspend a heavy chain, 
many yards long, to drag on the ground. I saw this extra- 
ordinary saint, in the seventh year of his penance, when he 
had just put in the seventh ring ; and the wound was then so 
tender and painful, that he was obliged to carry the chain 
upon his shoulder until the orifice became more callous, I 
could recite many other facts ; with a variety of superstitious 
as well as indecent rites and painful ceremonies, which these 
mistaken votaries practise, in hopes of appeasing the Deity. 
Such austerities ought to make us more highly pr^ the pure 
and holy tenets of the Christian religion ; and should fill our 
hearts with love and gratitude to him who brought life and 
immortality to light through his Gospel ; and offered himself 
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as an all-suffident atonement for the sins of a fallen world I 
The Bramins at the Hindi! temples seldom wear a turban, 
and the upper part of their body is generally naked ; but they 
never appear without the zennal, or sacred string, passing over 
them from the left shoulder ; and a piece of fine cotton is tied 
round the waist, and falls in graceful folds below the knee. 
Their simple diet consists of milk, rice, fruit, and vegetables ; 
tllejr abstain from every thing that could enjoy life ; and use 
spices to flavour the rice, which is their principal food ; it is 
also enriched with ghee, or clarified butter. AVe cannot but 
admire the principle which dictates this humanity and self- 
denial : although, did they through a microscope observe the 
animalcula which cover the mango and compose the bloom of 
the fig, or perceive the animated myriads that swarm on every 
vegetable they eat, they must on their present system be at a 
loss for subsistence. Some of the Bramins carry their 
austerities to such a length, as never to eat any thing but the 
grain which has passed through the cow ; which being after- 
wards separated from its accompaniments, is considered by 
them as the purest of all food ; in such veneration is this 
animal held by the Hindus. From the religious order of 
Bramins 1 descend to the caste of Chandalahs, or Pariars. 
These people are considered so abject as to be employed in 
the vilest offices, and held in such detestation that no other 
tribe will touch them ; and those Hindus who commit enor- 
mous crimes are excommunicated into this caste, which is 
considered to be a punishment worse than death. But I will 
dwell no longer on particular castes ; being desirous to draw 
a portrait of the Hindus, where they bear a more general 
resemblance with each other ; for although each caste, as I 
have already mentioned, does not differ in dress, and has a few 
peculiar customs, and rules for ceremonial and moral conduct, 
yet they all agree in the fundamental tenets of their reli^on, 
and the principal duties of life. Th^ are commonly of the 
middle stature, slight, and well proportioned, with regular 
and expressive features, black eyes, and a serene countenance. 
Among the virtues of the Hindus are piety, obedience to 
superiors, resignation in misfortune, charity, and hospitality : 
filial, parental, and coi^ugal affection, are among their distin- 
guishing characteristics. 

They are ejrtf^mely sober, drinking only water, milk, or 
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sherbet ; and none but those of ihe lowest order are ever seen 
in a state of intoxication. They eat in the morning and 
evening ; their cooking utensils are simple ; their plates and 
dishes are generally formed from the leaf of the plantain- 
tree, or the nymphea lotus, that beautiful lily which abounds 
in every laki^ ; these are never used a second time : the fur- 
niture of their houses is equally sinqde ; seldom extending 
beyond what is absolutely necessary for a people whose 
wants are very few, when compared with those of the inha- 
bitants of the northern climates The men, iti most of the 
Hindu tribes, shave the head and b(*ard, but leave the mus- 
tachios on the upper lip, and a small lock of hair on the bead. 
The better sort wear turbans of fine muslin, of different 
colours ; and a jama, or long gown of white calico, which is 
tied round the middle with a fringed or embroidered sash. 
Their shoes are of red leather, or English broad-cloth, some- 
times ornamented, and always turned up with a long point at 
the toe. Their ears are bored, and adorned with large gold 
rings, passing through two pearls, or rubies ; and on the arms 
they wear bracelets of gold or silver. The princes and nobles 
are adorned with pearl necklaces and golden chains, sustain- 
ing clusters of costly gems ; their turbans are enriched with 
diainutids, rubies, and emeralds; and their bracelets composed 
of gold and precious stones. Tlie inferior castes are of a 
darker complexion than the siijierior Hindus ; their dress 
generally consists of a turban, a short cotton vest and drawers ; 
but some wear only a turban, and a cloth round the waist, 
although the poorest among tliem usually contrive to purchase 
a silver bangle, or bracelet, for the arm. 'J'he Hindu women, 
when young, are delicate and beautiful ; so far as we can 
reconcile beauty with the olive complexion. They are finely 
proportioned ; their limbs small, their features soft and regu- 
lar, and their eyes black and languishing : but the bloom of 
beauty soon decays, and age makes a rapid progress before they 
have seen thirty years. This may be accounted for from the 
heat of the climate, and the customs of the country, as they 
often are mothers at twelve years of age. 

No women can be more attentive to cleanliness than the 
Hindus : they take every method to render their persons deli- 
cate, soft, and attractive : their dress is peculiarly becoming ; 
consisting of a long piece of silk, or cotton, ti^ round the 
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waist, and hanging in a graceful manner to the feet, it is after- 
wards brought over the body in negligent folds ; under this 
tliey cover the bosom with a short waistcoat of satin, but 
wear no linen. 'J'heir long black hair is adorned with jewels 
and wreaths of flowers ; their ears are bored in many places, 
and loaded with pearls; a variety of gold chains, strings 
of pearl atid precious stones, fall from the neck over the 
buoin; and tlie arms are covered with bracelets from the 
wrist to the elbow: they have also gold and siUer chains 
loimd the ankles, and abundance of rings on their lingers and 
toes ; among those on the lingers is frequently a small mirror. 
1 think the richer the dress the less becoming it ap])ears, and 
a Hindu woman of distinction always seems to be overloaded 
with hnery , while the village nyiujihs, with fewer ornaments, 
but in the same elegant drapery, are more captivating ; al- 
though there are very few women, even of the lowest families, 
who have not some jewels at their marriage. 

In these external d(‘corntions consist the pride and pleasure 
of these uninstructed females; for very few even in the best 
families know how to read or write, or are cajiable of intel- 
lectual enjoyment. We learn from Homer that the women in 
ancient (ireece always kept in a retired part of the house, em- 
ployed in embroidery or other feminine occupations ; and at 
this day the Indian females are never seen by those who visit 
the master of the family ; thej know but little of the world, and 
are not permitte*d to eat with their husbands or brothers, nor 
to associate with other men. After the girls are betrothed, the 
ends of the fingers and nails are dyed red, with a preparation 
from the meiidey, or hiiiiia shnib, already mentioned as a 
principal ornament of the Asiatic gardens. I'hey make a 
black circle round the eyes with tlie jiowder of antimony, 
wrhich adds much to their brilliancy and heightens the beauty 
of the Eastern ladies. The houses of the rich Hindus and 
the Mohammedans are generally built within an inclosure, 
surrounded by galleries or veranduhs, not only for privacy, but 
to exclude the sun from the apartments. This court is fre- 
quently adorned with shrubs and flowers, and a fountain play- 
ing before the principal room, where the master receives his 
guests, which is open in front to the garden, and furnished 
^ith carpets and cushions. Education in general among the 
Hindus is attended with very little trouble : few boys in the 
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subordinate tribes are taught anything more than to read and 
write, with the rudiments of the trade or profession they are 
intended for ; but many of the Bramin youth are instructed 
in astronomy, astrology, and physic, and acquire some know- 
ledge of the civil and rdigious laws. Nothing can be more 
simple than a Hindu school, which' b usually under a thatched 
shed open on three sides, with a sanded floor, on which the 
boys learn to write, and go through the flrst rules of arith- 
metic, in which science some of them make a great progress. 
The ceremonies of the Hindus open an ample field for obser- 
vation, on which I can now make only a few cursory remarks. 
The children are married at the discretion of their parents ; 
the girls at three or four and the boys at six or eight years of 
age : the nuptials are attended with much expense ; occa- 
sioned by an ostentatious parade, nocturnal processions, feasting 
for several days, and presents to the numerous guests. The 
bride afterwards sees her husband as a play-fellow, she is 
taught to place her afloction on this object, and never tliinks 
of any other, until, when about eleven years old, she is con- 
ducted with some ceremony to his house, and commences the 
duties of a wife and the mistress of a family. But should the 
boy die during that interval, the girl must remain a widow 
for life, have her head sliavcd, be divested of every ornament, 
and perform many menial offices. One delicate attention 
which most of the Hindu women voluntarily pay to their 
husband is, when he is absent from home for any length of 
time, they seldom wear their jewels or decorate themselves 
with ornaments, since the object they most wish to please 
is no longer in their presence. No widow is permitted 
to marry a second time ; but a man may have a succession of 
wives : polygamy is allowed by the Hindu law, though not 
generally practised, except when the first wife proves barren. 
Every Hindu must marry into his own caste ; but among the 
lower classes at Bombay I have known this ordinance evaded. 
And in several parts of India, especially in Mysore and Mala- 
bar, the ryots, or cultivators of the land, take as many wives 
as ibey can maintain, as the women there arc extremely use- 
ful in different branches of husbandry, and are not expensive 
to their husbands. Most of the Hindus burn their dead. 
The funeral piles of the rich are mingled with sandal wood, 
and fed by aromatic oils ; while the poor are consumed 
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with humble faggots. Some put the bodies of their deceased 
friends into rivers, especially those they deem holy streams ^ 
and there arc particular castes in Bengal who, when they 
think the sick past recovery, expose them on the banks of the 
(janges, fill their mouths with sacred mud, and leave them at 
high-water mark to be carried away by the tide. Through- 
out the greater part of Hindustan, when all hopes of recovery 
afe over, the sick person is taken from the bed and laid upon 
the earth, that he may expire on the element from which he 
was originally formed. After his death the house is sur- 
rounded by widows, hired for the purpose, who make loud 
lamentations, beat their breasts in a violent manner, and affect 
every token of grief and despair. The male relations attend 
the corpse to the funeral pile, which, if possible, is always near 
the water ; and after the body is consumed tlie ashes are 
sprinkled with milk and consecrated water, brought from the 
(Tanges or some other holy stream, and ceremonies are per- 
formed for several days. Although the custom of burning 
the dead so generally prevails, yet in some districts, on 
particular occasions, they are interred. The extraordinary 
custom of the widow burning herself with the body of her 
deceased husband is constantly practised among the Mah- 
rattas and different castes of Hindus, under their own 
princes on the continent. On the decease of the husband, 
if his widow resolves to attend him to the world of spirits, 
a funeral pile is erected, covered with an arbour of dry 
boughs, where the dead body is placed : the living victim 
follows, dressed in her bridal jewels, surrounded by relations, 
priests, and musicians. After certain prayers and ceremonies 
she takes off her jewels, and presenting them with her last 
blessing to her nearest relative, she ascends the funeral pile, 
enters the awful bower, and placing herself near the body of 
her husband, with her own hand generally sets tire to the 
pile; which being constantly supplied with aromatic oils, 
the mortal frames are soon consumed : and the Hindus 
entertain no doubt of their souls’ re-union in purer realms ; 
where, however false the principle, they are taught to be- 
lieve such heroic virtue and approved constancy will meet 
with a proportionate reward. During the cremation the noise 
of the trumpets and other musical instruments overpowers 
the cries of the self-devoted victim, should her resolution fail 
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her : but those who have attended this solemn sacrifice assure 
us that tiiey always observed that even the youngest widows 
manifested the greatest composure and dignity throughout the 
awful scene. 

There ai^ no people in the world who pay so much atten- 
tion to the ceremonies of their religion as the llindus, nor is 
there any country where places of worship are so numerous. 
No sabbath is observed, but holidays are frequent, and the 
temples are visited daily and hourly by persons of both sexes, 
who carry offerings to tlie idols, and decorate them with gar- 
lands of flowers, The most devout perform their morning 
devotions on the banks of a lake or river, which is usually fur- 
nished with flights of steps, that the worshippers may descend 
to the water to go through the customary ablutions which 
form a part of their religious rites. Parties of Bramins are 
constantly seen repairing to the temples ; while, on every 
holiday, the roads and streets are tlironged with religious 
mendicants, usually distinguished by a dingy oraTige-coloured 
scarf or turban ; pilgrims bearing some symbol of the god 
they are going to worship, whose name they repeat aloud to 
every passer-by ; processions with images borne on stages ede- 
vated above the heads of the people; and with representations of 
temples, chariots, and horses, accompanied by drums, cymbals, 
and other noisy iiistruineiits, and followed by immense crowds 
of the common people. 

The native princes celebrated all the great festivals with 
extraordinary splendour, lavishing vast sums on gorgeous pro- 
cessions and other costly pageants. The most mugnifleent 
of these spectacles was a dramatic performance, exhibited in 
the oi)en air, at the festival of Bama, to commemorate the 
supposed victory of that deified hero over the giant-king of 
Ceylon. On this occasion a temporary building, erected on 
some large plain, represented the giant's castle, which was 
stormed and taken by a band of warriors, led by one who per- 
sonated Itama himself. It was customary for the prince, and 
all the great men of the province, to be present at this exhi- 
bition, which, after the mock combat, ended with fireworks 
and a trium])hal procession, described os the most magnificent 
spectacle ever witnessed even in the East. 

The Hindus took great delight in shows and merry-makings, 
especially in fairs, which were held generally once a year in 
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most of the towns and villages. Some of them were great 
jommerciai feirs, attended by merchants from different coun- 
tries, but also resorted to for pleasure by the lower orders, for 
whose entertainment there were such amusements as are usu- 
ally presented at an English feir. The Indians haA^e a spring 
festival, called the Iloli, which is celebrated in the villages 
wUh bonfires and sports ; one of the favourite diversions of 
the revellers on this particular occasion being that of throw- 
ing over each other a crimson powder, made up for the 
purpose into little balls, until every individual is so com- 
pletely disguised that it is difficult to distinguish one from 
aiiotlier, which causes abundance of mirth ; and tliis game is 
j)la]yed in the houses of the great with as much enjoyment as 
among the simple vilhigej*s. 

I'he suttee, though a \ery prevalent practice, was never 
universal, as was formerly sui)p()>ed ; and tlie victim generally 
acted by her own free will, often in opposition to the wishes 
of her relatives. But this was not always the case, especially 
among the families of jirinces and great Bramins, who were 
sometimes desirous of augmenting the solemnity of the funeral 
rites by a sutt(»e, and would oven employ force to gain tlieir 
object, '^riie emperor Akber made a law to protect women 
from so horrible a fate, and was fortunate enough to save the 
life of one lady by riding some Imndreds of miles, at his 
utmost speed, to the spot where lie had been informed the sa- 
crifice was to take place. The lady was the daughter-in-law 
of the Baja of Joudpmr, who, sanctioned by the Bramins of 
his court, had demanded of the reluctant widow this fearful 
proof of her affection for his dweased son, in order to increase 
the ])omp of the obstniuies ; but the Em])eror happily arrived 
in time to prevent the ceremony, to the infinite joy and grati- 
tude of the widow, but to the great disappointment of the 
Kaja and priests, who considered that he had interrupted a 
most holy and meritorious act. 

The scene was often rendered the more revolting by the 
circumstance, that the hand of a son was required to set 
fire to the pile on which his mother was about to perish 
in so cruel a manner. The British Government has done 
much towards the abolition of this barbarous custom ; and 
the humane endeavour to suppress it entirely has long 
been warmly supported by the most enlightened portion of tlie 
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Indian population ; but in some parts of the country, where 
the ancient superstitions still prevail in all their original force, 
a suttee is even now heai^ of occasionally. 

The Hindus generally consume the bodies of tlie dead by 
dre, except *those of the religious orders, which are buried in a 
sitting posture, with their legs crossed, as we see those of the 
idols. It is considered very unfortunate to die in a house, 
therefore when a man draws near his end, he is always carried 
out of doors, and laid on a bed of grass, usually on the banks 
of a stream, the Ganges being always preferred, if within 
reach. The funeral rites are performed immediately after 
death, when a pjrre is raised and decorated with flowers, and 
the deceased, after having been batlied, perfumed, and adorned 
also with fresh flowers, is laid upon it, having been convej’ed 
to the spot preceded by music. The pile is th(*n lighted by 
the nearest relation, and scented oils, with ehirified butter, 
are poured on the flames, the friends and relatives sitting on 
the banks of the stream to watch the burning. On these 
occasions, as well as at all other religious ctTemonials, liberal 
presents are made to the llramins, and alms given to the 
poor. 

Tombs are seldom erected by the Hindus, excej)t for those 
who are slain in any remarkable battle, or for widtrws who have 
devoted themselves to death ; but rites to the dead arc performed 
every month in any lonely glade, or on the banks of a stream, 
whither the relatives of the departtKi bring offerings of rice- 
cakes and clarified butter, which they set down on the edge 
of the water, invoking the manes to come and partake of them. 

At this period the domestic maimers of the great were 
probably influenced, in a higher degree, by those of their Mo- 
hammedan conquerors than at any other period. Women of 
rank never went abroad without being closely veiled, or shut 
up in a covered palanquin ; but since the fall of the Mussul- 
man empire they have not adhered very strictly to this cus- 
tom, although they have still their separate apartments, and do 
not mix in society with the opposite sex. They were attended 
by great numbers of female slaves, whose condition was, in 
general, superior to that of free servants, as they were consi- 
dered a part of the family, and often treated by their 
mistresses in the light of humble friends, and as such we find 
them represented in most eastern tales. 
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The towns of India were, in general, populous, and full of 
shops, which were always open to the street, and sometimes 
consisted only of a smim b^th or verandah in front of the 
dwelling. The customers stood outside in the street while they 
made their purchases. The upper part of the house was usually 
let to a private family, as the shopkeepers only came to their 
])iace of business in the morning, and return^ home at sun* 
set. The greater number of them were confectioners, fruit- 
erers, grain-sellers, druggists, and braziers ; but there were 
also many dealers in cloth, silks, shawls, and stuffs of various 
descriptions, who kept their goods in bales to preserve them 
from the dust. The streets were, in general, unpaved, narrow, 
and crowded ; the houses high and built of brick, stone, or 
otlier material according to the part of the country in which 
they were situated, lu the houses of the Hindu nobles the 
interior wood -work was richly carved ; but there was no fur- 
niture, except., a thin cotton mattress spread over the floor, 
covered with a white cloth, on which, at their entertainments, 
the guests sat in rows, opposite to each other, around the 
room, while the master of the house was seated jit the upper 
end, raised above the rest by a second mattress, covered, per- 
haps, with a carpet of embroidered silk, and, if he were a 
prince or great chie^ a high embroidered cusliion formed his 
musnud or throne. A quilted silk curtain supplied the place 
of a door, and the apartment was lighted at night by torches, 
held by men, on occasions of ceremony ; though, for ordinary 
purposes, brass lamps were used. Entertaiuments were very 
rarely given, except at weddings and a few of the great 
festivals, when it was customary to hire female singers and 
dancers, parties of whom were continually roaming about the 
country. 

It was the custom among the Indians to offer presents to 
their guests, such as shawls, bracelets, ornaments for the tur- 
ban ; or, on a first introduction among people of rank, the gift 
was frequently a handsome sword, a horse, or even an elephant, 
winch last was considered as tlie most complimentary. 

The carriages used in India were of various kinds. Palan- 
quins, carried by bearers, were tlie most general, but the 
principal inhabitants in some of the cities rode in a vehicle 
resembling whet we call a chaise-cart, covered with fine cloth 
or silk, and drawn by two small buffaloes. The howdahs were 
of various forms, some being like pavilions with silk curtains ; 
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others, like chairs ; while some were merely flat cushions ; so 
that any seat fixed on the back of an elephant was called a 
howdah. There was also a state conveyance called a naul- 
keen, which bore some resemblance to a throne, and was 
carried wish poles ; but this was never used by any other than 
sovereign princes, or their representatives. 

The general state of the country at this period seems to 
have been flourishing. One old writer says that every pea- 
sant had a good bedstead and a neat garden. Nicolo di Conti, 
who travelled about the middle of the fifteenth century, speaks 
highly of what he saw in (iuzerat, and found the banks of the 
Ganges covered with towns amidst beautiful gardens and 
orchards, and passed four famous cities before he reached 
Madrazia. which he describes as a powerful city abounding 
with gold, silver, and precious stones. Barbosa, who travelled 
in the first yenrs of the sixteenth century, corroborates these 
accounts. He describes Cambay as a remarkably well-built 
city, in a fertile and beautiful country, filled with merchants 
of all nations, and with artisans and manufacturers like 
those of Manders. The Km])eror Baber, in his most in- 
terestitig mc^iuoirs, speaks of Hindustan as a rich and noble 
country, abounding in gold and silver ; and expresses his 
astonishment at the swarming population, and the innumerable 
workmen in ev(Ty trade. 'Fhe part of India still retained by 
the Hindus was nowise inferior to that possessed by the 
Mohammedans. The sea-port towns, above all, seem to have 
attracted admiration. Those on both coasts are described as 
large cities, the resort and habitation of merchants from every 
part of the worlc^, who were carrying on trade with Africa, 
Arabia, Persia, and China. An extensive home trade was 
likewise carried on along the coasts, and into the interior. 
The high roads were commodious and shaded by trees, with 
resting-houses and wells at regular intervals. In an inscrip- 
tion lately discovered, which there is every reason to think is 
of the third century before Christ, there is an especial order 
by the Hindu king for digging wells and planting trees along 
the public highways. 

At first, the Mahommedan conquerors converted many HlD' 
dus by terror and the sabre ; the novelty of their doctrines 
led also to many changes of religion, but a spirit altogether 
opposed to conversion soon showed itself among the conquered 
population, and at tlie same time the persecuting 2eal of the 
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Musflulmans was abated. At the present moment all the Mo- 
hammedans in India do not exceed one-eighth of the population. 
Their distribution is very unequal : in Bengal, east of the 
Ganges, they are more than one-half of the population ; in the 
other and more considerable parts of Bengal they are one- 
fourth, but in the west of Behar and Benares, not orie- 
t^yeiitieth. The style of architecture they introduced, the 
public baths, tombs, and mosques they erected, added greatly 
to the beauty of the country. They regarded the Hindus 
with some contempt, but, after their submission, with no 
hostility. These ancient occupants of the soil were liable to 
the capitation tax and some other invidious distinctions, but 
were not much molested in the exercise of their religion. 
Oil both sides, there was more superstition than fanaticism. 
I'he Mosque often rose by the side of the Hindu pagoda, and 
tlie worshippers of Mahomet often performed their ablutions 
close to the tank where the worshippers of Siva performed 
theirs. If, now and then, the conquerors broke out into 
intolerance, and insulted the idols, and invaded the temples of 
the conquerors, these were the acts of individuals and not of 
the government. It should appear that, contrary to the usual 
jiraclice of the Mohammedans in other countries, the conquered 
race, in spite of their non-conversion, were oilen allowed to 
bear arms and tight in the same ranks as the true believer. 
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» S Akber was yet too young to take 
the government into his own hands, it 
was entrusted, during his minority, 
to a nobleman, named Behram, who 
had been his father’s most valued 
friend, and who succeeded in main- 
taining the throne for the young mo- 
narch against the princes of the late 
reigning family. Behram was an 
able minister, but fond of absolute authority; therefore not 
very ready to bring forward his royal charge, who was k^t 
lor some years under more restraint than suited a high spirit, 

impatient of control. w ♦ 

At the rime of Humayun’s death, his celebrated 
Behram Khan, a Turkoman by birth, was Cnga^ m P^tt^ 
an end to the resistance of Secender Sur, who h^ ^ 

the skirts of the northern mountains, and still reined ms pr^ 
tensions to be king of Delhi and the Punjdbs lie had sceioeiy 
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time to arrange the new government for young Akber, when 
he learned that Mirza, Soliman of Badakhshan, had taken 
posnesBion of Cabul, and all that part of Humayun's late 
dominions ; and while he was considering the means of repair- 
ing this disaster, he was apprised that Hemu had set out with 
an army on the part of Sultan Adili, for the double purpose 
I'f expelling the Moguls, and reducing Secander Sur to 
obedience. The result of this contest is soon told. The 
Afghans were defeated ; and Hemu, who had fought with 
desperate valour, and had continued to resist after he had 
received a mortal wound from an arrow through the eye, at 
length fell senseless on his elephant, and was taken prisoner 
and brought to Akber’s tent. Behram was desirous that Akber 
sliould give him the finisliing stroke, and tlius, by imbruing 
his sword in the blood of so distinguished an inhdel, establish 
his right to the envied title of Ghazi,” or “ Champion of the 
Faith ; ” but the spirited boy refused to strike a wounded 
enemy, and Behnim, irritated by his scruples, himself cut 
oif the captive’s head at a blow. 

Sceander Sur issued from the mountains, and possessed 
himself of a great jwrtioii of the Punjab. A Mogul army easily 
recovered the open country, but Secander retir^ to the strong 
fort of Mankot, which he defended with valour and obstinacy 
for the space of eight months, at the end of which he capitu- 
lated, and was allowed to retire to Bengal, which was still 
held by an officer of the Afghan dynasty. 

The real restoration of the house of Tamerlane may be 
dated from this period. It had been brought about entirely 
through exertions of Behram Khan, whose power was now 
at the highest pitch ever reached by a subject, and ah'eady 
began to show indications of decline. The great minister 
came jealous, testy, and cruel. He put several men of note 
to death, without consulting young Akber or any one else. 
One day while Akber was amusing himself with an elephant 
^ght, one of the elephants ran off the field, pursued by its 
antagofdst, and followed by a great crowd of spectators ; the 
animal lu^ed through the tents of Behram, some of which 
^ere throtm down; Urns exposing the minister himsdf to 
danger, irhile it threw all around into the utmost confii 
Bion esid nJertflu Irritated by this incident, and perhaps sus* 
pocting H sneirft design against his life, Behram ordered the 
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elephant-driver to be put to death, and for some time main- 
tained a sullen demeanour towards the king himself. A noble- 
man of consequence enough to oppose Behram in council wag 
put to death by that mfnister on some slight charge. The 
king’s own^^tutor, Pir Mohammed Khan, narrowly escaped 
the same fate, and was banished from court on pretence of a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The young sovereign soon felt that he 
could not protect his friends, and that he was himself in a 
state of thraldom. 

Akber was handsome in person, courteous in manners, and 
gifted with all those princely qualities that are sure to render 
a monarch popular. Skilled in all manly exercises, and 
courageous even to madness, he delighted to exhibit his 
prowess in taming wild horses and elephants, or in braving the 
dangers to which huntsmen are exposed in the east, from the 
ferocious nature of the animals they chase. Tiger-hunting 
was the favourite sj)ort of the young sultan, who, when en- 
gaged in tins perilous pastime, was ever the most daring of 
the party, and in the eagerne'«s of pursuit was frequently sepa- 
rated from his train ; the onl) times, perhaps, when he found 
himself perfectly at liberty. It was on one of those occasions 
that he executed the bold project of freeing liimself from 
a state of tutelage that was becoming every day more irksome 
to him. Galloping off alone to Delhi, he took possession of 
the palace as sole master, and issued a proclamation, declaring 
that he intended, from that moment, to take the government 
into his own hands. Finding plenty of friends to support 
liim, he sent a formal dismissal to the regent, who was so 
incensed at being thus unexpectedly de})rived of office that he 
revolted, and collecting a bixly of troops attempted to make 
liimself master of the Punjilb ; but being defeated by the 
royal army, he repaired to court, and kneeling at the foot of 
the throne, solicited pardon for his rebellion ; which was 
graciously accorded. l''he sultan then offered a government 
of some importance to the humbled minister, who, however, 
declined the profi’ered favour, on the plea that he desired to 
expiate his fault by making a pilgrimage to Mecca. Having 
received the royal permission, he set out on his journey, but 
never niched the holy city, as he was assassinated on the way, 
by an Afghan chief, in revenge for the death of his father who 
had fallen in battle against the Moguls. 
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In the first years of Akber’s reign his territory was confined 
to the Punjab and the country round Delhi and Agra. In the 
third year he acquired Ajmeer without a battle ; early in the 
fourth year he obtained the renowned fort of Gwalior^ which 
has more than once been the scene and object of an English 
; and not long before Behram’s fall he had driven the 
A%hans out of Lucknow and the country on the Ganges as 
far east as Juanpur. In Malwa and in several other coun* 
tries attempts were made by the Hindu chiefs to recover their 
independence ; but in every case the arms of Akber prevailed 
against them. 

The young conqueror had several narrow escapes for his 
life, and several striking opportunities of showing his magna* 
nimity and mercy. During an insurrection, as he was going in 
procession to a celebrated shrine, an archer who belonged to 
the rebel chief mixed with the spectators, and pretending 
to discharge his arrow at a bird suddenly brought it down in 
the direction of the emperor and lodged it some inches deep 
in his shoulder. The fellow was instantly seized, and Akber 
was intreated to put him immediately to torture in order to 
extract confessions as to the instigators and accomplices of the 
crime. The young emperor said that a confession under such 
circumstances was more likely to criminate the innocent than 
the guilty, and that the man ought to suffer death as the law 
provided, without being tortured. In an eastern sovereign 
this is rare wisdom and virtue. The continual recourse to 
tortures of the most atrocious kinds is one of the most revolt- 
ing features in all Oriental histories. A near relation of 
Akber gave way to a violent temper, and treated his wife 
with such brutality that her relations applied to Akber to in- 
tercede, and prevail on him to allow her to go and live with 
her mother. Akber took an opportunity, while going out on 
a hunting party, to pay him a visit in his house near Delhi. 
At his approach the monster guessed his design, and running 
to his harem before Akber had alighted, stabbed his wife to 
the heart and threw the bloody dagger from the window 
among the king’s attendants. When Akber entered the 
house he found him armed for resistance, and narrowly 
escaped death from one of his slaves, who was cut down as he 
was making a blow at the emperor. Incensed at these atro- 
cities Akber ordered him to be thrown into the river Jumna : 
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he did not immediatelj^ sink ; and Akber relented, and ordered 
him to be taken out and imprisoned in Grwalior, where he 
died soon after a maniac. 

At first Akber had to fight for his crown ; but by the time 
he had completed his twenty-fifth year he had crushed the 
military aristocracy by his vigour, or attached them by his 
clemency, and had time to turn his thoughts to foreign con- 
quests. 

His dominions were too limited to satisfy the aspiring mind 
of the young Sultan, wlui, from the earliest period of his 
reign, seems to have forminl the grand design of uniting the 
whole of India in^o one vast monarchy. With this view, he 
judiciously endeavoured to conciliate the Hindus, by bestow- 
ing offices of state, without distinction, on the native as well 
as Mohammedan nobles ; and he formcKl an alliance with one 
of the greatest of the Rajput fannlics, by marrying the 
daughter of Bahara-mal, the Raja of .T(*ij)ur, a powerful state 
in Rajputana. T'he capital of this state was one of the hand- 
somest cities of Ilindnstan, being embellished with many fine 
buildings, amongst wliicli was a inagniticent palace, built en- 
tirely of white marble, and surrounded by beautiful gardens. 
This building is said to have been the work of an Italian 
arcliitect, employed by a predecessor of Bahara-nial, in tlie 
fifteenth century. 

But it was not by conciliatory measures alone that a country 
containing so many independent states was to be brought under 
subjection to one ruler ; therefore Akber very soon appeared 
in the field, and in a few years had largely extended his 
dominions on every side. The Rajputs, who held a great 
many principalities, made a desperate struggle to maintain 
thejr independence ; but the arms of the Sultan were uni- 
formly victorious, and that once-powerful class of men, as 
their governments were overthrown, and their princes made 
subjects to the Mogul empire, mingled, by degrees, with the 
mass of the people, and were known in after times rather as 
agriculturists than warriors. The chiefs of the conquered 
states were always treated honourably, and enrolled amonnt 
the nobles of Delhi, while their territories were united to Uie 
empire, and placed under its regulations ; ao that in courts 
of time, one uniform system of government was established 
throughout tlie greater part of Hindustan. 
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Akber distinguished himself no less as a legislator than a 
conqueror. He made many beneficial laws, and relieved the 
people from a great number of burthensome taxes, which had 
been imposed by different princes to support either their wars or 
their extravagance. Among the most oppressive of these were 
d capitation tax, and a toll levied on pilgrims going to any of 
liie holy cities ; both of which were abolished by the sultan, 
who was blamed by some of his councillors for encouraging 
tlie idolatry of the Hindus, by allowing them to make their 
pilgrimages toll free. Akber, however, silenced these objec- 
tions, by saying that he held it a sin to {dace obstacles in the 
way of any man’s devotions, whatever might be his mode of 
penorming them ; and as long as he occupied the throne, this 
indulgence was continued to the Hindus ; but the tax was 
afterwards revived, and has only lately been abolished by the 
British government in India. 

As so many imposts were remo\edby Akber, it became 
necessary to increase tlie rents of land, which were raised to 
about one-third of the produce, and usually paid in money ; 
but if any husbandman thought he was rated too high, lie was 
allowed to claim the right of paying in kind, and was thus 
protected from extortion on the part of the collectors. 
Wherever Akber established his sway he made great reforms 
in the courts of justice, which had long been very badly re- 
gulated, and in many places had become altogether inactive. 
They were now revived in every city ; judges and cazb ap- 
pointed ; the laws restored ; the severity of the penal code 
was greatly mitigated ; and the use of torture entirely pro- 
hibited. 

In the meantime the Sultan was steadily and successfully 
pursuing the object he had in view. The great kingdom of 
Guzerat, which had been in a state of anarchy ever since the^ 
awssination of Bahadur, was finally subdued and annexed to 
the Mogul dominions in 1573 ; so that in twenty years from 
the date of his accession, Akber had made himself absolute 
sovereign of all the country then known by the name of Hin- 
dustan. Among the many conquests achieved by this great 
prince was that of Cashmere, a small but beautiful province, 
situated in an extensive plain among the Hindu-cush, a chain 
of the Hemabj'a mountains. A long succession of Hindu 
princes had ruled over Cashmere previously to the fourteenth 
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century, when the last of them was superseded by one of those 
Turkish adventurers who, about that period, founded so man^ 
petty states ; and the country was ruled by his successors until 
the invasion of Akber, when it was annexed to the empire of 
Delhi ; andLa jaghir or feudatory estate in Behar was granted 
to the vanquished king, on condition that he should furnish a 
certain number of troops to the Emperor in the manner of a 
feudal vassal. There were many such feudatories during the 
sway of the Moguls ; and to them was first applied tlie title of 
Zemindar, a Persian word, meaning a holder of land, and 
since used to designate those high oibcers or agents, who are 
luisweruble to the government for the revenues derived from 
the lands. 

Cashmere is described as the most enchanting spot in all 
Asia. It consists of a broad luxuriant valley, clothed with 
perpetual verdure, and watered by gentle cascades falling 
from the mountains. Emits and flowers abound in tliis de- 
lightful country ; and the rose of Cashmere, the theme of 
many a poet’s song, is held in high estimation by the natives, 
who, at the time of its appearing in all its beauty, are accus- 
tomed to celebrate an annual festival, called “ the Feast of 
Roses.” Ciishinere contained several large towns, besides a 
great number of pleasant villages ; and being considered by 
the Hindus as a holy biid, was full of temples dedicated to 
various idols, and was resorted to by pilgrims from all parts 
of India. The celebrated shawls of Caslimere are made from 
the wool of the goats of 'I'hibet, and this inanufucture was so 
flourishing under the Mogul dynasty, that the number of 
shawl looms constantly at work in the province, is said to have 
amounted to forty thousand ; though at the end of the lust 
century there were not half that number, and now they are 
reduced to less than three thousand ; yet the manufacture is 
as good as it was in former days. The making of a pair of 
shawls of the best kind, which are worth from two to three 
hundred pounds, will occupy fifteen men for eight months. 

As long as the Mohammedan sovereigns ruled in India, 
and the princes and governors of provinces held courts scarcely 
inferior in splendour to that of the ca})itul, there was also full 
employment for manufacturers of gold and silver stuffs, rich 
silks, fine muslins, jewellery, and goldsmith’s work ; but since 
the fall of the empire there have been no wealthy potentates 
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to encourage those branches of industry, ^hich declined 
^dually, until some of the most beautiful were entirely lost. 
Cashmere became the favourite summer residence of the em- 
perors of Delhi, one of whom constructed tlie famous gardens 
of Shall mar, where, erected on arches over a lake, were several 
elegant saloons, to which the great men of the court resorted, 
TO take sherbet, coffee, and other refreshments. 

Soon after the conquest of Cashmere Akbcr turned his 
arms against the Afghan tribes of those mountainous regions 
beyond the Indus, where the Jtritish armies liave been lately 
engaged. The nature of tlie country gave great advantages 
to its inhabitants, who were accustomed from their earliest 
boyhood to wander among the intricate pa-^ses of the moun- 
tains, until they were acquainted with every path and winding, 
and knew exactly at what points an enemy might be inter- 
cepted. The way across the Khyber liills, which stretch from 
tlie banks of tlie Indus, and from tlie western side of the fertile 
])laiiis of Peshawer, lies through many a narrow defile, while the 
llindu-cush on the north of the plain are iutersected by fine 
broad valleys, thirty or forty miles in length, with others 
branching out on each side, and all terminating in deep glens, 
hemmed in by the rugged mountains, or lost in the wilds of 
some pathless forest. 

The first expedition sent by Akber into the Afghan coun- 
try entirely failed, for his troops were beset in the most diffi- 
cult passes, and cut off by thousands, so that the army was 
nearly destroyed. Still he did not abandon the hope of sub- 
duing that nation, and pursued the war for fifteen years, at 
the end of which time he was obliged to content himself with 
a very imperfect conquest, for although most of the Afghan 
chiefs were brought to make submission, and a tribute was 
imposed on them, their subjection was rather nominal than 
leal, and the authority of the emperor extended but little 
beyond the city of Peshawer, which he greatly enlarged and 
beautified with mosques and other fine buildings. In the 
meantime he had become master of Scind, an extensive 
country, through which the Indus takes its course, and which 
contains, among other populous cities, those of Hyderabad and 
Tatta, the latter of which became under the dominion of his 
succesaois, one of the most opulent commercial and manufac- 
turing towns of Hindustan. The prince of Scind hod in his 
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armies a number of Portuguese soldiers and a band of na- 
tives, dressed in the European fashion, who were the first 

sepoys in India. After 
the loss of his territories 
he was made a noble of 
Delhi, and the large pro- 
vince of Scind was thus 
added to the Mogul em- 
pire. 

The victories of Akber 
were never stained with 
the cruelties that had dis- 
graced those of former 
conquerors, for the army 
had been newly model- 
led, and the soldiers be- 
ing all paid, were not 
permitted to plunder the 
towns, or sell the pri- 
soners as slaves. The} 
had, therefore, no motive 
for seizing and carrying 
off the jieaceable citizens, 
which used to be done to 
a frightful extent. In 
Afghan most cascs, too, the con- 

* dition of the people was 

improved b\ tne introduction of the new laws; and the 
whole country, when thus united under one government, was 
in a far more flourishing state than at any former period. 

About the end of the sixteenth century, the attention of 
Akber was called towards the Deckan, under the following 
circumstances. The king of Ahmednagar had just died, and 
as he had left no direct heir to the throne, the suceessiori to 
it was disputed by four claimants, one of whom having ob- 
tained pos‘;ession, requested the aid of the Moguls to assist 
him in maintaining it. The Emperor sent two armies by differ- 
ent roads, into the Deckan ; but ere they had reached their 
destination, the chief to whose succour they had been dis-* 
patched had been deposed by one of the rival parties, headed 
by Chand Sultana, a celebrated heroine of Indian historv 
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who assumed the sovereign authority, as Regent for lier 
nephew, Bahadar Nizam Shah. The Moguls laid siege to 
the city, which was defended by the spirited princess with all 
the ability of a brave and experienced commander. She wore 
armour, directed all the of>erations, and on one parti Ailar 
occasion, saved the city from being entered through a breach, 
made by the explosion of a mine, oy standing at the opening 
aloni, armed with a sword, until the alarm had been given, 
and assistance had arrived. 

The Moguls, at length being weary of the contest, aban* 
doned the siege ; but hearing soon afterwards, that the Sul- 
tana had been killed in a revolt, they took advantage of the 
confusion caused by that event, to storm the town, when 
the young king was made prisoner, and sent to the Hill fort 
at Gwalior ; but it was not till after the death of Akber that 
the conquest of Ahmednagar was completed. 

'^riie court of Akber was the most splendid that had ever 
been held in India ; and his own style of living was of that 
sumptuous character, that the mere description of it may seem 
to partake of exaggeration. His hunting establishment is said 
to have consisted of five thousand elephants, and double that 
number of horses, which were also used in war ; and when he 
marched in person at the head of his armies, he was provided 
with an equipage that enabled him to surround himself, even 
in a desert, with all the pomp and luxuries of his imperial 
palaces. Whenever the army encamped, a vast space was 
cnclovsed by screens of red canvas, oniamfnted with gilt 
globes and spires, forming a wall, within which were erected 
a great number of splendid pavilions, richly furnished, some 
of which were used as rooms of state, some as banqueting 
halls, others for retirement or repose ; while an inner inclo- 
sure contained the apartment-s of the ladies, all fitted up in 
the most costly and elegant manner. This inclosure, as we 
are told, occupied an area of full five miles in circumference. 

The birthday of the Emperor was an occasion on which 
there was always a grand exhibition of wealth. It was cele- 
brated by the court in an extensive plain, near the capital, 
which was covered with superb tents, that of the Emperor, of 
course, surpassing all the rest in the splendour of its decora- 
tions, the carpets being of silk and gold tissue, and the hang- 
ings of vdvet, embroidered with pearls. At the upper end was 
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placed the thrcMie,oti which Akber sat to receive the homage 
of the uobles, who were presented with dresses, jewels, horses, 
elephants, or other gifts, according to tiieir rank. But the most 
extraordinary display oT the munificence, as well as the riches 
of the Kmperor, was made on his causing himself to be 
weighed in golden scales three times, the first balance being 
of gold pieces, the second of silver, the third of perfumes, all 
wliich were distri];^uted among the spectators that crowded the 
plain. He also threw, in sport, among the courtiers, showers 
of gold and silver nuts, and other fruits, for which even the 
gravest of the ministers were not too dignified to scramble ; 
and these were worn as favours for the rest of tlie day. 

The favourite residence of the Emperor was at Fattehpur 
Sikri, a town which he built himself, in the province of Agra, 
where his spacious palace of white marble, and a magnificent 
mosque near it, arc still standing in good preservation, al- 
though the town itself is nearly deserted. The walls and 
citadels of Agra and Allahabad were erected by this prince, 
who ornamented them in the Indian style, with turrets, domes, 
and battlements, and each gateway was a stately edifice that 
would have formed a nobh* entrance to a royal palace. Alla- 
habad, now so well known as an important British military 
station, is a very ancient city, and derives a peculiar sanctity 
from its situation at the confluence of the Ciaiiges and the 
Jumna, which causes it to be frequented by pilgrims, who 
repair thither for the purpose of bathing at the sacred spot 
where the waters meet. Agra was the chief seat of govern- 
ment during this and the succeeding reign, and was greatly 
embellished by Akber with many fine buildings ; but, as in 
most Hindil towns, the streets were narrow and unpaved, 
while the houses had a very gloomy appearance, being five or 
six stories high, and built chiefly of brick, with very small 
windows, placed at a great height. 

Among the arcliitectural works of the Emperor Akber was 
a splendid mausoleum, erected at Delhi, in honour of his 
father, Iluinayun. It is a vast edifice of white marble, sur- 
mounted by a dome of the same material, and standing on a 
high terrace ; so that it is visible at a great distance, and 
forms a magnificent feature in the landscape ; but its once 
beautiful gardens are gone to decay, like most other monu- 
me .ts of the former wealth and grandeur of llinduslun. 
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It was during the reign of Akber, that the first Christian 
missionaries were received at the court, to which they were 
invited by the Emperor himself. They were sent by the Por- 
tuguese government from Goa, and resided at Agra fifteen 
years, wiiere they were treated with great respect, and allowed 
to hold discussions on the subjects of religion with the priests 
I of other persuasions, in the presence of the Emperor, who was 
accustomed, on a Friday evening, to assemble all the most 
learned men of his court, for the purpose of holding discus- 
sions, when ^^ohanimedans, Christians, Jews, Bramins, and 
Fire-worshippers, are all allowed to give their opinions with- 
out restraint, and to support them by argument. This en- 
lightened sovereign instituted many public schools, both for 
Hindus and Mohammedans, where every boy wa^ educated 
according to his prospects in life, and the circumstances of 
his parents; but most Hindus of rank had their children in- 
structed at home by Bramins, who taught them usually to 
read and write in several languages, of wliich there were not 
less than ten spoken in various jiarfs of India. 

During the latter jears of the reign of Akber, the Portu- 
guese jiowcr in the Indian seas had been almost superseded 
by that of the Dutch, in consecpience of the tyranny of Philip 
of S])ain, who had prohibited the commerce between Holland 
and Lisbon ; tlius unintentionally forcing the Dutch to go to 
India for their spices and silks, instead of procuring them, as 
heretofore, in the capital of Portugal, which was the great 
European mart for Indian commodities. The Dutch obtained 
several naval victories over the Portuguese, and about the 
time of Akber’s death, were in possession of the Spice Islands, 
and had fully established their supremacy on the seas of 
India. 

But a far more imjwrtant circumstance as regards the his- 
tory’ of that countr)’, was the incorporation of a British East 
India Company, by Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1600, when 
the English began to make voyages to the Indies, where, for 
a long lime, they met with very little success, owing to the 
opposition of the Dutch and l^ortuguese, who, though enemies 
to each other, were equally interested in keeping such formi- 
dable rivals as the English out of the field. It was not, there- 
fore, till after the death of Akber that any settlement was 
gained by the English, or permission to trade to India grunted 
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to them by the Emperor, who, at that time, waa usually styled 
in this country the Great Mogul 

Akberdied in the year 1605, having reigned forty-nine 
years. He was buned at Agra, where, over his remains, a 
splendid tomb of white marble was erected, which was of such 
vast dimensions, that, in 1803, it afforded lodging to a whole 
regiment of British dragoons, who made it their quarters for 
some time after the conquest of that territory 



Gate of Aklxr’e MauBoleum 


The last moments of Akber were recorded by his successor. 
The dying Emperor requested that all his omrahs should be 
brought to his bed-side. When they were assembled, he 
delivered a suitable address to them; and, after wistfully 
looking at them all round, he desired them, the companions of 
his glory, to forgive any offences of which he might have been 
guilty towards any oi them. He pointed to his favourite 
scimitar, and made signs to his son, to bind it on in his 

presence. This ceremony is, among the Turks of the present 
day, equivalent to a coronation. He entreated his son to 
be kind to the ladies of his family, and never to forget or 
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to forsake his old friends and dependents. He repeated the 
Moliamniedan brief confession of wth, and died in all the forms 
of a good Mussulman. He was endowed with great personal 
stren^ and activity. In his youth he indulg^ in wine and 
good living, but early became sober and abstemious, refraining 
from animal food one day out of four. Like most gr^t men, 

^ he was always satisfied with very little sleep. Although con- 
stantly engaged in wars or in concerting improvements in 
government, by a judicious distnbution of his time, he gene- 
rally enjoyed abundant leisure for study and amusement. Ko 
prince or man was ever fonder of active, manly exercise. 
Without any particular necessity, he would ride upwards of 
two hundred miles in two consecutive days ; he would very 
often walk thirty or even forty miles a day on foot. His his* 
tory is filled with instances of the most romantic couraro. Yet 
it cannot be said that he showed fondness for war. He took 
the field whenever he deemed it iieeessar)', and remained in it 
until the fate of the war was decided ; but then he returned 
to the scat of government, and left his lieutenants to finish the 
military operations. In some cases the campaigns were very 
long ; but his conquests, when concluded, were complete. No 
part of India, excej)t that near the capital, can be said to have 
been thoroughly su^ued by the Moguls, until his time. We 
learn from a I?ortuguese missionary, who visited his court, 
that he was white lue a European, singularly affable, and of 
sagacious intellect. He was passionately fond of poetry and 
of literature in general, and literature has repaid his afibetion 
by recording his sayings and doings. To this day, no name is 
more frequently on the lips of the Mussulmans of India than 
that of the Great Akber. 
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■ IE EinjK‘ror Akber was Burcoeded 
by his son Selim, who assumed the 
presumptuous title of dehanghir, 
or (Conqueror of the World ; and, 
although not equal to his illus- 
trious father in ability, was a 
great sovereign, under whose do- 
minion the empire lost none of its 
power and splendour. The early 
part of his reign was distinguished 
by his mamage with one of 
the most beautiful and talented 
women that ever appeared in the 
East, the celebrated Nur Jehan, 
who is better known in tales 
of fiction by tin* innne of Nur Mahal, or the “Light of 
the Harem.” ^ 

The life of f^ur Jehan is full of romantic interest. Her 


father, the son of a Persian nobleman, had been reduced by a 
series of misfortunes to a state of poverty that induced him, at 
length, to leave his native country, in the hope of obtaining 
some employment in India. Accompanied by his wife and 
family, he joined a caravan that was going to Delhi ; «nd on 
the way, in the city of Candahar, was bom the future empress 
of the countiy to which her parents were journeying to seek a 
livelihood. The distressed condition of the mother and cliild 


excited the compassion of a rich merchant belonging to the 
caravan, who showed great kindness to the whole family 
during the rest of the journey ; and, being a man of some con- 
sideration, liad indnence enough to obtain for the father a 
subordinate employment at the court of the Emperor Akber. 
Tlie little girl, who had been the unconsedous cause of her 
fatto’s introduction to so good a fHend, soon began to attract 
notice by her extraordinary beauty, and, as she grew older, 
was almost constantly with the Iwes of the harem, where 
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Selim used frequently to see her, and was no less fascinated by 
her sprightly wit than by the graces of her person. 

The atta^ment is supposed to have been mutual ; but the 
young lady, whose father had been raised to a high post at the 
court, was already affianced to a Persian officer in the service 
of the Emperor, who conferred on him a large estate in Ben- 
gal, and hasten^ the marriage for the purpose of removing 
tlie dangerous beauty to a distance from her royal lover. The 
prince ^so married ; but as it was allowable for him to have as 
many wives as he pleased, he liad no sooner come to the 
throne than he determined to obtain his first love, whose ab- 
sence had produced no change in his affection ; and, with that 
view, he induced the \iceroy of Bengal to devise some pretext 
for placing the husband in confinement for a few days, during 
which the lady might be carried off from liis house and con- 
vened to the capital. The viceroy accordingly sent for Shore 
Afgan, the husband, who, ha\ing a suspicion that some wrong 
was intended, concealed a dagger in his dress, wliich he drew 
forth on the first symptom of \iolence and stabbed the vice^ 
roy to the heart. The guards instantly rushed forward and 
struck down the assailant with their scyniitars. ilis death, 
tlierefore, which ensued immediately, was the consequence of 
ilis own rashness, lind not the contrivance of the Emperor ; 
altliough it appears that his wife was not at first satisfied of 
that fact, since it was a long time before she would consent to 
marry Jehaiighir, notwithstanding her early uttachraeiit. At 
length, however, being convinced of his innocence, she gave 
him her hand, and the nuptials were celebrated with great 
splendour. 

Few women, perhaps, ever enjoyed so high it consideration 
at a Mohammedan court, or took so large a share in the go- 
vernment, as Nur Jelian. Her ascendancy over the Emperor 
was unbounded : he consulted her on all affairs of import- 
ance ; her name was even associated with his on the coin ; and 
his chief happiness seemed to consist in exalting and surround- 
ing her with honours such as appertain to a reigning sovereign, 
!Nur J^haii made a good use of her influence t and her father, 
who was raised to the office of Grand Vizier, was one of the 
best that ever ruled at the court of an eastern 

pnnee, 

Nur Jehan’s capacity was not less remarkable than her 
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grace and beauty : it was exerted in matters proper to her sex 
as well as in state affairs. The magnihceuce of the Emperor’s 
court was increased by her taste, and the expense was dimi- 
nished by her ^ood arrangement. She contrived improve- 
ments in the furniture of apartments; introduced female 
dresses more becoming than any in use before her time ; and 
it is a question in India, whether it is to her or her mother 
that they owe the invention of ottar of roses. One of the 
accomplishments by which she captivated Jehanghir is said to 
have been her facility in composing extempore verses.” * 

In the early 'part of the reign of Jehanghir, an English cap- 
tain, named Hawkins, who had been sent out by the East India 
Company, landed, in the autumn of 1608, at Surat, where he 
had an interview with the viceroy, who, after raising many ob- 
jections, gave him permission to dispose of his cargo, but told 
liirn he must not bring any more goods to the ])orts of India, 
or attempt to establisii a factory on the coast, without the 
permission of the Emperor. The captain soon discovered that 
this viceroy was leagued with the Portuguese to prevent the 
English from obtaining a settlement in the country. lie 
therefore determined to make a journey to Agra, and see the 
Emi>eror himself. On his arrival in’ that capital he was 
immediately admitted to an audience, for Jehanghir was so 
easy of access that, it is said, he had a cluster of golden bells 
hung in his private apartment, and attached to a chain outside 
the palace gate. These bells might be rung by any person who 
wished to see him out of the regular hours of public business, 
— a plan he adopted to prevent the attendant officers from 
refusing to admit a petitioner. 

Captain Hawkins presented a letter from his sovereign, James 
the First, which was translated to Jehanghir by one of the 
Portuguese Jesuits, of whom there were several at the court. 
The Emperor was liigbly pleased with the British officer, in- 
vited him every day to the court, conversed with him freely 
in the Turkish language, and treat/cd him for some time with 
distinguished favour. At length, however, he suffered him- 
self to be {>ersuaded that if he encouraged the English to 
♦mde to his dominions, the Portuguese, who, he was told, were 
a riclier and more powerful nation, would cease to visit his 


* Hon. Mouustuart Elphiiistone, * lllit. lud.' 
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ports, and he would thereby lose all the advantages derived 
from the commerce of that people, which« produced a consi- 
derable revenue to the government. In consequence of these 
representations the EmiJeror did not grant the request con- 
tained in the letter of King James, but dismissed the captain 
in rather a summary manner ; at the same time issuing a man 
date, by which the English were forbidden to return to his 
dominions. 

borne of the states of the Dockan were at this time in rebel- 
lion, and most of them ill-governed ; in consequence of which 
all that part of India was in a very disturbed and disorderly state 
during the whole of the reign of Jehanghir, whose son, Shah 
fJehan, was engaged for several years in suppressing various 
insurrections. In consequence of these wars between the 
Emperor and the native princes, many of the towns bore signs 
of devastation in almost ev ery |)art. 

In the mean time the ICnghsli continued to make voyages to 
different ports, but with very little success, until 16l(i, ^hen a 
regular embassy was scut to the court of Jehanghir, conducted 
by Sir Thomas Koe. 

Sir Thomas sailed from Gravesend on the 24th of January, 
1615, and arrived in September at Surat, where he landed in 
great pomp with eighty men-at-arms in his train. As the 
Mogul Emperor was th(*ri residing at Ajmir, our envoy, after 
some rest, proceeded thither through the country of tlie Raj- 
I>oots. He arrived at Ajmir on the 23rd of December, but 
was not admitted to court till the 10th of January, 1616. 
The Emperor received him with unusual honour, and he was 
assured by the Mogul courtiers that no other ambassador, not 
even from their co-rcligionists the M ohammedans of Turkey 
or Persia, had ever obtained so flattering a reception. Many 
other interviews followed ; and, as both the Emperor and 
ambassador were of a sportive turti, they had, by means of 
interpreters, some jocular conversation. Sir Thomas, however, 
soon found that his success was thwarted by the intrigues of 
the Portuguese missionaries, and by the suspicion or caution 
of the Emperor’s favourite son and ministers. 

The envoy was greatly surprised at the familiar manners 
of the tovereiign, and the publicity with which he was sur- 
rounded. In the morning he might constantly be seen at the 
windows of the palace, before which a crowd regularly 

L 2 
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assembled ; and in the aflernoon he always took his seat in 
the durbar, or hall of* audience, where he held both a council 
of state and a court of justice, which was open to every one. 

The palace of Ajmir overlooked an open plain, on which 
combats of wild elephants and tigers w^re frequently exhi- 
bited for the amusement of the Emperor, who evinced great 
delight in witnessing them. The princes and nobles of Hin- 
dustan also derived much enjoyment from these barbarous 
spectacles, and ou most grand occasions entertained their 
guests with similar conflicts, for which purpose a temporary 
theatre was erected of bamboo, bound tightly together, and 
high enough to prevent the escape of the tiger, whose oj)- 
jKHient was usually a butfalo, which, in its wild state, is a very 
fierce and powerful animal. 

according to lioe, tlie Emperor kept his state when in 
public. The scenes he witnessed at his private interviews 
form a curious contrast to the grandeur with which the great 
Mogul was even then surrounded, lie sate on a low throne 
all covered with diamonds, pearls, and rubies ; and there was 
a great display of gold plate, vases, and goblets studded with 
jewels. 'I'he party was f‘r<*e from all restraint, scarcely one of 
them remaining sober, .fchaiighir himself never left off drink- 
ing until he dropi)ed to sleej>, when the lights were extin- 
guishcnl and the company withdrew. On these occasions he 
was uverrtowiiig witli kindness, which increased with the 
effects of the wine. Hut he did not always retain the sociable 
feelings in the morning. On one occasion, when a courtier 
indiscreetly alluded in public to a drinking-bout of the pre- 
c;eding night, the Eniperor affected surprise, inquired what 
other jiersoiis had shared ill this breach of the law, and ordered 
those named to be so severely bastinadoed that one of tliem 
died. He was always very strict in public, and would never 
admit a person into his prestMJce who betrayed signs of having 
been drinking wiria This, however, was of little use : like 
great men at present, he was surrounded by news-writers, 
niid his most secret proceedings were known to every roan in 
the capital within a few hours after they took place. Although 
he was sometimes cruel, and sometimes very mean and pue- 
rile, lioe considered Jehanghir as a prince wanting neither in 
good feeling nor in good sense. He speaks highly in some 
respects of a few great men about the court, but he repre- 
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sente the elass as unprincipled*, and all the grandees as open to 
corruption. He describes the military spirit as already much 
declined, and speaks of the Rajputs and Pataiis as the only 
brave soldiers to be found in India. The treaty Roe had to 
negotiate hung on for upwards of two years, until he bribed 
the minister, Asof Klian,with a valuable pearl : then all went 
on smoothly and well. The English had already obtained per- 
mission to establish a factory at Sunit. Roe succeeded in 
procuring a confirmation of former grants, and an extended 
privilege of having resident English agents at some of the 
principal towns in the empire. The able ambassador then 
returned to the coast and sailed to Persia, where he succeeded 
in obtaining every privilege which could promote the trade of 
the English East India Company with the Persian (xulf. It 
has often been remarked that few great things have had a 
smaller beginning than that stupendous anomaly, the British 
Empire in India. 

Ill the time of Sir Thomas Roe there was a great infiux of 
Europeans, and considerable encouragement was given to the 
Church of Rome, jehanghir had figures of Christ and the 
Virgin at the head of his rosary ; and two of his nephews 
embraced Christianity wiili his full approbation. 

The language of the court was Persian, but all classes 
spoke Ilindustancf^ and the Plinperor and some of his minis- 
ters were well versed in Turkish. 

Our envoy remarked the extraordinary imitative talent of 
tlio people. One of the presents he had brought out from 
Pmgland was a coach ; in a very shun time several coaches 
were built, far superior in materials and fully equal in work- 
manship. He also gave a picture to the Mogul, and was soon 
after presented with several copies, among which he had great 
difficidty in distinguishing the original. 

Sir Thomas very clearly foresaw the insurrections and rebel- 
lions which took place not very long after his departure for 
l^orsia and England. The relation of his Embassy well me- 
rits to be read at full length. It contains much information 
that may be useful even now. 

As Jehanghir advanced in years, his life was embittered by 
the rebellion of his son, Shah Jehan, who had great reason to 
^prebend tliat the Emperor, acting under the influence of his 
impress, Nur Mahal, intended to nominate the husband of 
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that lady’s daughter as his successor to the throne. It was 
with a view of counteracting this design that he openly raised 
his standard in opposition to that of his father, and seized on 
the provinces of Bengal and Bahar, from which he led a body 
of troops to secure the fortress of Allahabad ; but the Em- 
peror had sent out an army, under the command of Mohabat 
Khan, to intercept his march ; and a battle took place near 
Allahabad, where he was defeated and obliged to seek shelter 
in the Dei'kaii. All his former adherents now deserted him ; 
and finding that there was no hope of eatablishing his claim by 
force, he wrote a humble and repentant letter to his father, 
who replied to it by demanding that he should send his two 
sons, Diira Sheko and Aurengzebc, as hostages for his future 
good hcha\ ionr. I'he young princes wore a(‘cordingly sent to 
their grandfather ; but before tlie monandi had granted a par- 
don to his rebellious son, his own career was brought to a 
close, his death i)elng im‘ceded by some remarkable events. 

Mohabat Khan, a nobleniaii of great ability and the chief 
«*onnnaiidor of the army, had incurred the dis])leasLire of the 
ICmpress, whose \mbouuded influence over lier husband em- 
powered her to ruin any individual who might be imprudent 
etiough to excite lier (‘iiinity. Mohabat, wlio, after Jus victory 
over Shall Jeliaii, had remained in occupation of Bengal, was 
very mucli astonished at receiving an order from the Emperor 
to r(*]iair imnu'diately lo his camp to answer certain charges 
brought against him, wliieh he knew to be utterly false. Still 
it was necessary to obey tlie siiinnions ; and lie set out, attended 
by a guard of five tliousaud Bajjmts, on whose fidelity he 
could safely rely. Immediately before liis departure, he had 
betrothixi his daughter to a \oiith of noble family, without 
applying to the Emperor f<ir his eouseut, as was customary 
among the Mohammedan nohk's ; and Jehaughir, who was in 
no frame of mind to overlook such an ofieiiee, vented his 
wrath on the unoffending bridegroom, whom he caused to be 
beaten almost to death, having ])reviously seized the dowry he 
had received from Mohabat, The indignant father-in-law de- 
termined to revenge the insult, proceeded at once with his 
army of Bajjmts to the tents of his royal master, who was en- 
camped on the banks of theHydaspes, but had sent his troops 
o\er the river, intending to follow in the course of the day. 
The monarch was reposing on a couch when a rude noise dis- 
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turbed his slumbers, and starting up, he saw liimself sur- 
rounded by armed men, and recognizing Mohabat Khan, 
exclaimed, “ Traitor, what means this ? Mohabat, kneeling 
before him with a look of deep humility, declared that no 
treason was intended, but begged that his majesty would rise 
and mount his elephant, that the people might see that he was 
safe ; and as Jehanghir had no means of resistance, he was 
obliged to comply, and rode in the midst of the soldiers, by the 
side of Mohabat, to the tent of that chief, wlio had thus boldly 
made him a prisoner. 

No sooner was Nur Malial informed of the capture of her 
lord, than she set out to join the amjy. 

'The bridge had been burned by the Rajputs, and the armv 
l)(*gan to pass by a dangerous ford. It was a narrow shoal 
between deep water, and full of dangerous pools ; so that tlu* 
jiassdge was not ctfeoted without the utmost disorder; nlan^ 
were obliged to swim, and all landed with their powder 
wetted, weiglie<l down with their drenehed clothes and armour ; 
and in this corjdition, and before they could make good their 
looting on the opposite bunk, they were obligtHl to engage 
hand to hand with the enemy. Nur Jehau, on her elephant, 
was among the foremost : with difticulty she cft‘c*cted a landing, 
but she found it imjjossible to make any impression on the 
foi*. 'I'lie Raj])nts hud the advantage of the ground ; they 
poured down showers of balls, rockets, and arrows on the 
troojjs in the ford, and, rushing down on those who were land- 
ing, drove them back into the water sword in hand. A scene 
of universal tumult and confusion ensued ; the ford was choked 
with horses and elephants ; some fell and were trampled under 
foot, others sunk in the pools and were unable to regain the 
shoal, and numbers plunged into the river, and ran the chance 
of making good their jiassage, or being swci)t away by th<* 
stream. The most furious assault was directed on Nur Jehaii : 
her (‘lephant was surrounded by a crowd of Rajputs ; In r 
guards were overpowered and cut down at its feet ; balls and 
arrows fell thickly round her liowdah ; and one of the hitter 
wounded the infant daughter of Shehridr, who was seated in 
her lap. At length her driver was killwl ; and her elephant, 
having received a cut on the proboscis, dashed into the river, 
and soon sunk in deep water, and was carried down by the 
stream AOei veral plunges, he swam out and reached the 
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shore, when Nur Jehan was surrounded by her women, who 
came shrieking and lamenting, and found her howdali stained 
with blood, and herself busy in extracting the arrow, and 
binding up the wound of the infant. Fedii Khan had made 
another attempt, during the confusion of the battle, to enter the 
enemy’s camp at an unsuspected point, and, had penetrated so 
far that his balls and arrows fell within the tent where Jchanghir 
was seated ; but the general repulse forced him also to retire. 
He effected his retreat, wounded, amd with the loss of many of 
his men, and immediately retired to the neighbouring fort of 
llohtas, of which he was the governor.”* 

The deliverance of the Emperor was, however, shortly ac- 
complished by the ingenious contrivance of Nur Mahal, but he 
died very soon afterwards, and Shah Jehan, with the powerful 
support of Mohabat Khan, took possession of the throne, in 
t he year 1627- ‘‘ Among the occurrences of Jehanghir’s reign 
may be mentioned an edict against the use of tobacco, which 
was then a novelty. It would be curious, as marking the 
c'}>och of the introduction of a practice now universal in Asia, 
if the name of tambacu, by which it is known in most eastern 
countries, were not of itself sufficient to show its American 
origin. f ” 

* Elphinstono. f Hon. M. ElphinHtone, * Hist, Inil.' 
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TIE 8j3lendour of the Mogul P2n)j)ire 
was never so great, even in the time 
of Akber, as during the reign of 
Shah Jehan, whose taste for profuse 
expenditure exhibited itself in every 
possible form. lie built new palaces 
in all the principal cities, and lavished 
vast sums of n>oney on shows and 
festivals. Ills retinue was more nu- 
merous, and his whole esUiblishmcnt 
on a grander scale than that of his 
predecessors ; and, altogether, he was 
j)erhaps the most magnificent so\e- 
reign, with regard to wealth, that 
ever reigned in India. 3 he most 
brilliant specimen of his extrava- 
gance was the celebrated Peacock 
Throne, resplendent with diamonds, 
which is supposed to have cost six 
millions sterling. It took its name from its principal orna- 
ment, a peacock with a spreading tail, the colours of which 
were represented by different kinds of precious stones. This 
glittering appendage to the court of the Great Mogul is sub- 
sequently mentioned among the rich spoils of the PerMan 
conqueror, Nadir Shah. 

The influence of the Empress Nur »lehan expired with her 
husband. She was placed in temporary confinement, and 
after her release never allowed to take any part in public 
affairs. She was, however, treated with respect, and allowed 
a stipend of 250,000/. a-year. She wore no colour but white 
(mourning in India) after Jehanghir’s death ; she abstained 
from all amusements, and appear^ to devote her life to the 
memory of her husband. She died in the year 1646, and was 
buried in a tomb she had herself erected close to that of 
Jehanghir, at Lahore. 
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Soon after the accession of Shah Jehan, Mohabat Elhan, 
who had been appointed governor of the Deckan, was com- 
mand,ed to display hin military talent in repelling an invasion 
of the Uzbeks, who had entered Cabul, and after having 
ravaged the country, had laid siege to the capital. He suc- 
ceeded in putting these barbarians to flight, but he had scarcely 
perfornied this service, before a serious insurrection irj the 
Dcckan obliged the Emperor to take the field in person. There 
was a great chief, named Khan Lodi, who had held a high 
military jsommand under Jehanghir, to whom he had been 
faithfully attached, but was now suspected of aiming to es- 
tablish an independent principality for himself. The Emperor, 
however, thought it would be prudc*nt to keep on friendly 
terms with him, as he was very popular in the Deckan, and, 
with that view, sent for him to the court, where he was 
honourably received, and lived for some time with his family 
at Agra, surrounded by a great number of retainers. He 
j>robably entertained some doubts of his own security, which 
were, af -length, ronfirnied by an anonymous communication, 
warning him to keep on his guard, as the Emperor only waited 
an op[)ortUTiity to imprison him on a false charge, Khan Lodi 
hjieedily HS8embl(*d his ft)rees, and marched oi)eiily out of the 
city, at the head of two thousand Afghan warriors, accom- 
panied by twelve of his own sons, and tlie ladies of his harem, 
in their howdalis, mounted on eh*phants. 

Khan Linli was originally an Afghan of low birth, but he 
had all the pride and unruliness of his nation in India, and it 
appears that he had ambition enough to aim even at the throne 
of Dellii. He apjiears to have b(*en cruel, remorseless, and false 
and treacherous beyond eien the usual Afghan measure. His 
jireserit proceeding was, naturally, treated as an act of open 
defiance, and the royal troops were marched off in pursuit of 
the daring riiieftain. who was compelled to give battle, and was 
defeated. He saved himself, however, though with difficulty, 
by sA\imming over a river, and concealed himself among the 
woods of Gondwaiia, from which he opened a correspondence 
with Nizam Shall, the king of Ahmednagar, who promised to 
assist him. TJie three great kingdoms of the Deckan had 
recovered their ancient limits, and Ahmednagar, the most 
extensive of them, joined the Mogul dominions ; therefore the 
Emperor put himself at the head of his army, and entered the 
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Deckan in formidable array. Nizam Shah and Khan Lodi met 
him near Doulatnbad, whore a battle was fought, in whu h 
the Emperor was victorious, and Lodi fled towards the Afghan 
country , but being overtaken by his enemies, he made \ 
desperite stand with his few followers, and bravely defended 
himself until he fell, covered with wounds, when his head 
was cut ofi, and sent os a trophy to the Emperor. 



Kh in 1 di oA erpow tred 


One of the most ])owerful adlierents of Khan Lodi dunng 
this war, had be(n Shahjee, a famous Mahratta chitf, and 
the father of Seva]ec, the founder of the Mahratta empire. 
The country of the Mahrattas was a mountainous region 
south of the Nerbuddih river, defended on the west by 
the Ghauts, and a narrow strip of land between these 
mountains and sea, called the Coiican Some parts of 
this tract are very rugged, and almost inaccessible, on ac- 
count of the thick forests, and mountain torrents rush- 
ing down the sides of the steow roedu, but, in other places^ 
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it is fertile, and prodaces rice, hemp, and cocoa nuts. The 
sides of the mountains are mostly covered with large trees, 
but the summits are barren and rocky, and only to be reached 
by the winding paths, and rude flights of steps, leading to 
different fortresses ; the approaches being guai^ed by towers 
and massive gateways, erected by the princes who have ruled 
over the country at various times. The Mahratta chiefs were 
not sprung, like the llajpoots, from a noble race, but were 
originally Sudras, of the same caste with their own people, 
and derived their consequence from having long filled the 
ancient hereditary offices of heads of villages. After the 
Mohammedan conquests, lands were bestowed on many of 
these persons for military service ; so that almost every 
Mahommedan prince had his feudal vassals among the Mah- 
mtta chieftains, who fiirnibhed lum with a certain number of 
troops, according to the extent of liis jaghir, or fief. Hindu 
titles were frequently bestowed with the lands, such as those 
of Raja, Naick, Rao, and others of less importance ; so that a 
race of Maliratta nobles was created, who, in the time of Shah 
Jehan, began to be distinguished in history. 

Trained to military exercises from their early years, the 
young Mahrattas were taught to regard learning as a pur- 
suit better adapted to Rraniiiis than to soldiers ; and as few of 
them could either road or write, every great chief kept in his 
employ a number of Bramins, as writers, and men of business, 
some of whom managed his estate and private aflairs, wliile 
others were employed in public transactions, and often sent on 
embassies, in which capacity they were called Vakeels. 

The women in the Mnhriitta country were treated with 
great respect, and are often found taking a considerable share 
in public affairs, when the death of a husband, or the mTnotity 
of a son, made it desirable that they should do so ; and, for 
tiiis reason, widows were, in most eases, dissuaded from 
sacrificing themselves on the funeral pile. At the death of 
lier husband, therefore, a lady of rank generally laid aside the 
veil which, during his life, she had always worn, as it was 
considered undignified to appear unveiled in the presence of 
men, except where the lady was required to supply the places 
of the absent chief. 

During the greater part of the sixteenth century, the Mali- 
ra^tas were held under supremacy by the two chief sove- 
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reigns of the Beckan, the kings of Bijapur and Ahmednagar, 
particularly by those of Bijapur, a distinguished race of 
princes known as the Adil Shah dynasty. The capital of 
that once great kingdom is now in ruins ; but its splendid 
mosques, mausoleums, and palaces, although falling into 
decay, are among the grandest works of art that are met 
with in southern India. Among these the tomb of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, who was reigning when the Portuguese took the 
town of Goa, holds a distinguished place, both for its im- 
mensity, and the elegance of its structure. Ibrahim Adil 
Shah entrusted the affairs of his government chiefly to the 
Mahratta Brainins, whose general influence was thereby 
greatly increased ; and he numbered among his vassals some 
of tlie most powerful chiefs of the country. The kings of 
Aiirnedniigar had also their vassal chiefs, amongst whom the 
greatest was dadu Kao, who held a jaghir for the maintenance 
of ten thousand horse soldiers, and had, like all other men of 
wealth and influence, a vast number of followers and depen- 
dents. One of these was Malojee Bonsla, the head of a 
small village near Doulatabad, who, through the patronage of 
Jadu, had obtained a command in the armies of the sovereign 
of Ahmednagar, but still was classed among the retainers of 
»ladu Kao, until a singular incident placed them on very dif- 
ferent terms with each other. 

Jt was customary among the Hindus for all great men to 
invite their dependents to their houses to celebrate the festi\al 
of the Iloli, on which occasion they were at liberty to take 
their children with them ; and Malojee Bonsla went in the 
\ear 1599, accompanied by his son Shahjee, a fine boy about 
five years of age, to the residence of his patron Jadu Itao, to 
enjoy the festivities of the season. The noble countenance of 
the young Shahjee attracted the notice of Jadu, who seated 
him on his knee, and calling his own little daughter to him, a 
child of three jears of age, ho asked her playfully if she 
would liave that pretty boy for her husband, to which she 
readily assented, and threw some balls of red powder at him, 
which caused much laughter among the company. But great 
was the surprise of the little lady’s father, when Malojee, 
rising, ap]>ea1ed to all present to bear witness that their chief 
had affianced his daughter Jeejee to Shahjee Bonsla ; and 
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none could deny the fact, although every one was sensible that 
he had done so only in jest. 

For some time Jadu would scarcely believe that Bonsla 
was serious in his pretensions, and his wife was extremely in- 
censed, both at the presumption of the dependent and the folly 
of her lord, in having degraded himself so far as to match 
his daughter, even in sport, with the son a person so much 
beneath him. The ambitious Malojee, however, resolved to 
carry his point, and, with that view, must have turned his 
attention in the first instance to the accumulation of wealth, 
as he became very rich in the course of a few years. This 
rapid acquisition of riches might liave excited much astonish- 
ment among a people less given to superstition than the 
Hindus, but Malojee solv<»d the mystery to their satisfaction, 
by affirming that the goddess DcAi had appeared to him in a 
dream, and pointed out a spot where a great treasure was 
concealed, at the same time dc'claring tliat one of his family 
was destined to be a king. VV'^hatever might have been the 
means by which Malojee acquired his riches, he made a good 
use of them, by constructing wells and tanks, and other u^e^ul 
public works. He also increased llie mimber of his cavalry, 
and eventually obtained, at the court of Ahmednagar, the title 
of iiaja,with a cousidtTable jaghir, comprising two forts, with 
their districts, and tlie village of Poonali, afterwards the 
capital of the country. Jadu Kao was no longer averse to 
the marriage of Shahjee with his daughter .Teejee Bye. The 
nuptials, therefore, were celebrated, and with givat jxnnp, the 
king himself honouring the feast with his presence. The word 
Bye added to a name in India means lady : thus Jeejee Bye 
signifies the Lady Jeejee. 

It has already been stated that Shahjee Bonsla was one 
of the partisans of Klian Lodi, but after the fall of that chief, 
he tendered liis services to the new emperor, Shah Jehan, 
from whom he received fresh grants of land in return. 
Sevajee, his son, tlie celebrated founder of the Mahratta 
empire, was born jnst before the rebellion of Khan Lodi, 
in the same year that Shah Jehan ascended the Imperial 
throne. His father and mother then lived very liappily 
together ; but when he was about three years of age, Shalyee, 
with a view of strengthening his family connections, took 
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another wife, at which Jeejee was so much offended that she 
left hitn, and went to reside with her own relations, taking 
with her the little Sevajee, who was her &vourite child, and 
leaving his elder brother with his father. Sevajee was 
married at the age of seven, on which occasion both his 
parents were present, and a partial reconciliation took place 
between them. 

Shahjee, who was going upon some distant expedition, then 
placed his young son under the care of his head Brain in, 
who built a large house at Poonah for the Lady Jeejee, and 
took care that the youth should bo instructed in all fitting 
accomplishments, such os horsemanship, hunting, and military 
exercises, all of which were eminently suited to his taste. lie 
was also fond of listening to the romantic tales and ballads of 
the country, from whicli he imbibed that daring spirit of 
adventure for which he was afterwards distinguished. His 
fondness fo/such fictions, even when he had passed the days 
of boyhood, frequently led him into great dangers, as he 
would venture, in disguise, among his deadliest foes, to be 
present at a Kutha, wliich is a popular amusement among the 
IMahrattas, consisting of recitations, songs, and talcs, related 
by professional story-tellers. The favourite companions of 
the young chieftain were the leaders of some of the neighbour- 
ing hill tribes, in whose exploits he was often suspected of 
taking an active part ; nor could the admonitions of his 
guardian Bramin restrain his adventurous spirit, or detach 
him from such lawless associates. 

In the meantime several revolutions had taken place in tlie 
kingdom of Ahmednagar, the king of which had been assassi- 
nated ; and, in the confusion that ensued, Shahjee had taken 
possession of the tlironc, the true heir, an infant, having been 
made prisoner by the Imperial forces. The usurper was 
speedily dethroned by Shah Jehan, wlio once more took the 
field in person, and put an end to that monarchy, which was 
thus annexed to the Mogul dominions, in the year 1 (>37, when 
Shahjee entered the service of the Emperor. The kingdoms 
of Bijapur and Golconda were reduced to subjection shortly 
afterwards, but were not extinguished like that of Ahmed- 
nagar, as Sliah Jehan contented himself with making their 
kings tributary to the Mogul empire. 

It was evident, tlms early, that the Malirattas would make 
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themselves a gneat power in India* The prospect was not 
Hattering, for they were a rude, gross, turbulent, lawless 
race, ever greedy for the plunder of their neighbours, and 
atrociously cruel. 

Shah Jehan built the new city of Delhi, which far surpassed 
the old one in point of magnificence. The palace was a 
noble structure, and was well protected by a deep moat and 
strong walls. It stood on a spacious esplanade, approached 
hy a wide handsome street, through which flowed the famous 
canal of Ali Merdan Khan, a grand work, executed by a 
Persian of that name, in the reign of Shah Jelian. Ali 
Merdan had been the govemoy of Candahar, under the Shah 
of Persia, whose tyranny having driven him to revolt, be gave 
up the city to the Mogul Emperor, and took refuge at the 
court of Delhi, where he distinguished himself very Yiighly by 
his great talents, in constructing useful public works, of which 
the canal slHl bears ample testimony. This tine aqueduct 
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conveyed the waters of the Jumna, in a pure state, from the 
point where the river leaves the mountains, to the city uf 
Delhi, a distance of one hundred and twenty miles. The 
water which it furnished was not only the drink of the inhabi- 
tants, but the source of vegetation in the beautiful gardens 
around the capital. At a later period, during the troubles 
that attended the decline of the Mogul empire, the canal was 
so entirely neglected, that it becanae. choked up with rubbish, 
and the luxury of good water was unknown at Delhi for a 
very long period ; until the British government undertook 
the beneficial task of clearing the canal, which was re-opened 
in 1 820 , when the whole population of the city went out re- 
joicing, to meet th^ stream, tlirowing into it sweetmeats and 
flowers!i 

The gardens of Shaliinar, celebrated in Moore’s ‘Lai la 
Rookh,’ were constructed by the Emperor Sliah Jehan, than 
whom no prince was ever more fond of luxurious pleasures. 
K\ery sumnier he passed some months in the lovely vale of 
Cashmere, where with music, dancing, feasting, and excursions 
by land and water, he beguiled the time in a constant suc- 
cession of varied enjoyments. 

One of the most splendid works of Shah rlehan was the Taj 
Mahal, the tomb of his favourite Sultana, at Agra. It stands 
oil a stone terrace, on the banks of the Jumna, and is sur- 
rounded by extensive gardens. It is built entirely of white 
marble, and has a large cupola and four elegant minarets. 
JJie tofhbAtself is in the centre of a circular hall, under the 
tlon^J) I'ud is formed also of white marble, enclosed with an 
open screen of mosaic, which is wrought into wreaths of 
flowers of the most exquisite workmaiishij), and formed of 
agates, jaspers, lapis lazuli, and various coloured marbles. 
This elegant memorial of the dead is kept in repair by the 
British government. 

When Shah Jehan had made liimself master of so large a 
portion of the Dcckan, he introduced there tlie same system of 
assessing the laads, and collecting the revenues, that had been 
^^blished by Akber tlirougliout northern Hindustan, where 
its good effects had been sensibly felt by the agricultural 
population. 

Ontf of the most important occurrences of these times was 
the acquisition of Candahar, the governor of which, Ali 
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Merdan Kban^ found himself exposed to so much danger 
from the t^ranUy of his sovereign, the King of Persia, that he 
^ve up the place to Shah Jehan, and then took refuge at 
Biidlii, where he was received with all honour Ali Merdan 
was afterwards, at different times, made governor of Cashmere 
and Cabul, and employed on various wars and other duties, 
lie excited universal admiration at the court, by the skill and 
judgment of his public works, of whicli the canal which bears 
his name at Delhi still affords a proof, and by the taste and 
elegance he displayed on all occadons of show and festivity, 
lie carried the Emperor’s arms into Balkh and Badakhshan, 
and defeated the Usbeks in several battles. The Persians made 
an attack on Candahar, and took it after a siege of two months 
and a half, when, leaving a strong garrison, they withdrew to 
Herat. Other wars took place in the mounbiins and terrible 
})asses of Afghanistan which, of late years, have proved so 
disastrous to a British army. Tii the c*iid the Moguls were 
compelled to (|uit those regions, and for some time the Persians 
remained masters of Candahar, whieh the Moguls never again 
attempted to recover. 

The peace of the Deekaii was not of long continuance. It 
was first disturbed by the king of (jolcoucia. Abdullah Shah, 
who had for some years paid his tribute regularly, till, in 
eonseiiuence of a quarrel with his vizier, a poj)ular minister 
named Mir duinla, he l)ecame invtdved in a new war with the 
Emperor. The misunderstanding between the king and Mir 
.Tumla arose from some offence given by Amin, Uie vizier’s 
son, to the moimrcli, who carried his resentment so far as to 
dismiss the father from his office. Mir Jumla, considering 
himself wronged, applied to Prince Aurengzebe, one of the 
Emperor’s sons, who was governor of the Deckan, and who 
warmly interested himself in behalf of the deposed minister. 
Influenced by liim, Shah Jehan sent an order to the king to 
reinstate Mir Jumla in his former appointment ; but, instead 
of doing so, the angry Abdullah confiscated his property, and 
sent his son to prison. 

Shah Jehan being indignant at this contempt of his impe- 
rial command, instructed Aurengzebe to enforce the obedience 
of his refractory vassal ; on whieh the prince, without de- 
claring bis intention, made a sudden and most unexpected 
attack on Hyderabad, the capital of Golconda, at the very 
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time when Abdullah, who was aware of his approach, was 
preparing an entertainment for him, little suspecting that he 
had any hostile intent. The city was plundeii^ and set on 
fire, while the surprised monarch fled in the utmost consterna- 
tion to a hill-fort, spme miles distant, from which he despatched 
orders for the release of Amin, and the restoration of Mir 
Jumla’a property. But these concessions did not satisfy the 
prince, who imposed a large increase of tribute, and demanded 
the hand of Abdullah’s daughter, witli an enormous dowry, 
for his son, Sultan Mohammed. Mir Jumla did not return 
to the court of Golconda, but remained with Aurengzebe ; 
and when that prince became Emperor, he was his chief 
minister. 

About this time, Shah Jehan was seized with so serious an 
illness, that his recovery was deemed hopeless ; and his four 
sons, who were all aspirants to the imperial throne, began to 
devise the best means for realizing their respective pretensions. 
Aurengzebe, tlie youngest of the four brothers, was a man’ of 
remarkably mild temper, but cautious, designing, and a per- 
ffKit master of the art of dissimulation. Dara Sheko, the 
eldest, was, on tlie contrary, open-hearted, impetuous, and 
rash, even to folly. The other two i>rinces, Sujah and Mornd, 
of whom the former was viceroy of Bengal, the latter of 
Gnzerat, were bold, ambitious leaders, but were not equal to 
Dsira Sheko in spirit, or to Aurengzebe in policy. Each of 
the four raised an army, and they went to war with each 
other, while their father was yet alive. The crafty Aurengzebe 
pretended, at first, to resign in favour of his brother Morad, 
who thus was induced to join his forces to tliose of tlie dis- 
sembler, and the two together defeated Dara and Sujah in 
succession ; but while Morad was rejoicing over his fancied 
success, he was made prisoner by a contrivance of Aurengzebe, 
who invited him to a supper, and made him drink wine till he 
was quite insensible, when he was carried off to the citadel, 
and put in chains. Tie was afterwards removed to Fort 
Gwalior, where he died. 

Fort Gwalior, the great state-prison of those tiroes, stands 
on an isolated rock, in the province of Agra, near the town 
of Gwalior, subsequently famous in the history of British 
India, and, in modem times, the residence of the powerful 
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Mahratta chief, Scindia, whose palace occupies one extremity 
of the hilUfort. 

'^rhe imprisonment of Morad was not the worst of the many 
crimes by which Aurerjgzebe raised himself to the throne of 
the Mogul empire. Taking advantage of his father s advanced 
age and the weak state to which his late illness had reduced 
him, ho compelled the unhappy monarch to sign his own 
abdication ; and although a palace was assigned for his 
residence, and he was treated with the utmost respect during 
the few remaining years of his life, and solaced by the affec- 
tionate attentions of a favourite d'lughter, still he was in 
reality his son’s prisoner, and obliged to submit where he 
alone had the right to command. 

Let us return to tlie Malirattas, whose great hero, Sevajee, 
now nearly tliirty jears of age, had Ix'eii slowly but surely 
laying the foundation of an empire which was destined to 
rival that of the Mogul })rinees. Tiie first acquisition of im- 
jjortaiice made hy th(* ytmiig chief was the fort of Torna, a 
stronghold al)out twenty mih*s south of Poonah, where he 
soon collected a large band of mountaineers, ready to follow 
him in any bold enterprise. Jlis first care, however, was to 
strengthen his fortress, and, in digging among some ruins, he 
discovered a large treasure in gold ; a piece of good fortune* 
which, with true Hindu superstition, he attributed to the 
libeftality oi’ his favourite goddess, Devi, and thence augurt*d 
well for the success of his plans, the ultimate object of which 
WHS to raise liimsolf to the rank of an independent prince. He 
employed his treasure in building another fort, on a mountain 
about tnree miles distant, to which he ga\e the name of 
Kaighur ; and as it was very strongly fortified, it became the 
cliief deposittn’y of all the treasures he obtained by plunder, 
ami, with tJie town attached, Wiia long regarded as tlje 
Mahratta ca])ital. 

For some jears Sevajee pursued his designs so quietly that 
the government of Ifijapur, to which he was lawfully subject, 
did not take much notice of his aggressions, from which no 
danger was appreliended ; but when he began to plunder rich 
towns, and carry away their treasures to his castle of Kaighur, 
the king, IMohammed Adil Shah, thought it necessary to in- 
t(*rfere ; and finding that Sevajee paid no attention to hii 
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commands, he sent for his father, Shahjee, to remonstrate 
with him on the subject. Siwhjoe protested he had no power 
to control the actions of his son, or prevent his encroachments ; 
but the king mistrusted him ; and on receiving news that 
Se\ujee had openly revolted, and seized a convoy of royal 
treasure in the Concan, he imprisoned fthahjee in a stone 
dungeon, which was so built up as to leave only a small 
aperture for the admission of food ; and the captive was told 
that if his son did not submit within a given time, the oj)ening 
would be closed for ever. 

As soon as Sevajee was made aware of the horrible situation 
in which his father was placed on liis account, he applied to 
the Emperor, Shah Jehan, who gladly received the offer of 
his services, gave liim a high command, and sent an order to 
liija))ur for the release of Shalijce, who was liberated from 
the dungeon, but detained under restraint at flic court of 
IJijapur for nearly four years, during which time Sevajee 
refrained from making any very serious aggressions. No 
sooner, liowcNcr, had his fatlier been restored to liberty, thAn 
Sevajee rcturiuHi to his former course, and even invaded the 
territories of the Mogul em])ire, just at the time when the 
illiK'ss of Sliah Jehan gave rise to the war among his sons, 
wliieli ended in the usurjmtioii of Aurengzebe. Sewajee had 
by this time made himself master of the wliole of the Concan, 
with its numerous forts, some of which liad betm tak^ti by 
force, others by stratagem ; of which the following is an 
example : — 

It was customary for the villagers in the neighbourhood of 
hill-forts to su[)ply a quantity of grass and palm-leaves, to 
thatch the houses within the fortress, and to carry in the loads 
themselves. A party of soldiers, diNguiMul as peasants, one 
day appeared at the gates of a certain fort with the usual 
tribute, and were admitted without suspicion, when, throwing 
down their burthens, they snatched their swords and mtitchlocks 
from the bundles of grass they had carried, and falling on 
the astonished garrison, captured the place with very little 
trouble. 

Soon after Aurengzebe had mounted the throne of Delhi, 
Sevajee renewed his depredations in the kingdom of Bijapur, 
where Mohammed Adil Shah had just been succeeded by his 
son, a youth of nineteen, wlio sent out a powerful army against 
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tlie invader, under the command of an able general, named 
Afzal Khan, a haughty Mussulman noble, who looked upon 
the Mahrattas as barbarians, and their chief as a foe scarcely 
worthy of his attention. Sevajee was under some alarm at 
the approaching danger, and, in order to gain time, sent an 
ambassador with offers of submission, to which Afzal was the 
more inclined to listen, as he thought it desirable to avoid a 
war in so wild a country. He therefore appointed one of his 
Bramius to negotiate with the cldcf, and state the terms on 
whicTi his submission would be accepted. This treacherous 
Bramin was won over, by bribes and promises, to enter into 
a plot against his master, whom he persuaded to give a 
meeting to the rebel chief, saying that the latter was so com- 
pletely humbled that he was willing to surrender on any 
terms, provided he should be assured of the king’s pardon b^ 
Afzal himself. Afzal agreed to grant him an interview, and 
was imprudent enough to consent to go unattended to a cer- 
tain spot appointed for the meeting, as the Bramin said that 
Sevajee was afraid otherwise to trust himself without a guard, 
whicii, under the circumstances, it would not be proper to 
bring with him. The result was such as might have been 
expected. Afzal, leaving his escort at some distance, pro- 
ceeded in his palanquin, accompanied by only one attendant. 



to the place of meeting, habited in a thin muslin robe, with 
no arms but his sword ; while Sevajee had put on a shirt of 
mail under his cotton tunic, had concealed a dagger in its 
folds, and hud Joq armed his left hand with a steel instrument 
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uged among the Mahrattas, called a tiger^s daw, which hai 
three sharp crooked blades, and being totened on two fingers, 
may be entirely hidden in the hand. Having thus prepared 
himself for the deed he meditated, and permrmed his devo- 
tions, be knelt at the feet of his mother to beg her blessing, 
and then slowly descended the hill to meet his victim. 

Afzal Khan advanced a few paces towards him, expecting 
some mark of homage, when the treacherous chief sprang 
suddenly, like a tiger, on his prey, fixed his steel claws in his 
breast, and in an instant had despatched him with his dagger. 
Then, on a given signal, his men rushed down from several 
secret paths, and were led on without delay to attack the 
Mussulman troops, who were waiting, not far otf, for the 
return of their commander, and being unprepared for such an 
assault, were easily overcome. Those who resisted were killed, 
but those who surrendered were well treated, and received 
into the service of Sevajee. 

I'hough his end was unfortunate, the native historians still 
speak in high praise of Shah Jehiui. Notwithstanding his 
love of ease and pleasure, and the time he spent in his visits 
to Cashmere and in the erection of those celebrated structures 
in which he took so much delight, he uever remitted his 
vigilance over Ids internal government ; and by this vigilance, 
and tlie judicious choice of his miidsters, he prevented any 
relaxation in the system. Under him the state of India was 
certainly one of great ease andjprosperity. A contemporary 
historian declares that no prince ever reigned in India that 
could be compared to Shah Jelian. The erection of sucli a 
capital as the new Delhi proves great private as well as public 
wealth. Agra became a magnificent city, with fine streets, 
good shops and bazaars, and numerous baths and caravanserais. 
Nor was this prosperity confined to royal residences : all the 
Kuropean travellers of that period speak with admiration of 
the grandeur of the cities, even in remote provinces. 

“ Those,” says Mr. Elphinstone, “ who look on India m 
its present state may be inclined to suspect the native writers 
of exaggerating its former prosperity ; but the deserted cities, 
ruined palaces, and choked-up aqueducts which we still see ; 
with the great reservoirs and embankments in the midst of 
jungles, and the decayed causeways, wells, and caravanserais 
of the royal yoads, concur with the evidence of contemporary 
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travellers iti convincing us that those historians had good 
grounds for their comint'iidation. 'I'he whole continent of 
India, however, was far from being in a uniform state : vast 
tracts were still cover(‘d wdth forests ; and tlie mountainous 
ranges harboured wild and predatory inhabitants. Even in 
the best cleared parts there were sometimes revolts of subject 
Uajus, Jis ill liumlclcnnd, during this reign ; but in that case 
the disturbance was confined to a district of less extent than 
the Tyrol, while populous provinces us large as France or 
England were scarcely aware of its existence. But, after all 
allowances, the state of the people must have been worse than 
ill an indifferently governed country in modern Europe. On 
the one side thci‘e are tlie absence of slavery and jiolyganiy, 
le^s personal ()])])ressioii l)y the great, and less fear of scarcity 
and eoiisequcnl disease ; while on the other there is nothing to 
o])pos‘^* but lighter taxation and freedom from a nu'cldling 
and complicated system of law and regulation. A fairer 
object of eom[)arison would be the Boinan empire under such 
a princi* as Severns ; we should there find the same general 
tranquillity and good go^ eminent, with similar examples of 
disturbance and ojipression ; the same enjoyment of pliysical 
hap})ine,ss, with the same abMenoe of that spirit which would 
tend to iiK reuse the jireseiit felicity, and which might afford 
some security for its duration beyond the life of the reigning 
monarch. The institutions, traditions, and opinions which 
remained from better times, must, even in this case, have 
given a superiority to the Euro])ean empire.’' 

Shah flehaii wjis indisputably a most magnificent and 
money-spending ])riiicc. 'Fhe most striking instance of his 
j)omp and prodigality wits his coiistruclioii of the famous 
peacock throne. 'J’avernier, a jeweller by profession, reports, 
without ajqiarent distrust, a common belief that the diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, and other preeious stones 
whieli formed the chief materials of this royal seat, cost nearly 
IGO.oOO.OOO livres. The fortified palace he erected at Delhi 
was an extensive and splendid edifice, with spacious courts, 
marble halls, and golden domes. In the same city he built 
a great mosque, a work of extraordinary elegance and grandeur. 
But of all the structures erected by him there is not one that 
bears any c()tni)ari8on with the Taj Mahal at Agra, which 
we ha\e already mentioned; the chasteness of the design, 
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and the general effect, at once brilliant and solemn, are not 
surpassed by any edifice either in Europe or Asia. All these 
Nast undertakings were managed with so much economy that, 
after defraying the expenses of his great expeditions to Can- 
dahar, his wars in Ilalkh, and other heavy charges, and main- 
taining a regular army of 200, CKX) liorse, Shah Jehan left a 
treasure which some reckon at near six, and some at twenty- 
four millions sterling, in coin, besides his vast accumulations in 
wrought gold and silver, and in pearls. 

lie reigned thirty years ; he was sixty-seven years old when 
he was de^iosed, and seventy-four when he died. 
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HE of Stiah Jehan terminated 
with the URurpation of Aurengzebe 
ill 1 658. The new Emperor, during^ 
the first years of his reign, had to 
maintain his 6(*at on the throne by 
force of arms against his two bro- 
thers, one of vhom, Shuja, having 
lost a decisive battle, disappeared 
from TTindustan, where he was never 
heanl of afterwards ; a cirriini- 
stdiice that for several years caused 
the Emperor considerable anxiety, 
as he was in constant expectation of 
the retiini of the fugitive, strength- 
ened, perliaps, by tlie aid of some 
foreign power. 

Hara, the otlier brother, was ^till more unfortunate. He 
appeared in Guzerat as a ii\al to Aurengzebe and was 
readily aeknowledgcMl in that country. He was joined 
by some powerful chiefs and soon occupied the whole of 
the province, including Surat and Baroch. In less than a 
month he was at the head of an army of twenty thousand men ; 
and with this force he took up and fortified a commanding 
jiosition on the hills near Ajmir. Aurengzebe marched from 
Agra to meet this dangerous rival, and was soon in front of 
Dara’s position. After cannonading for three days with loss 
to ids own anny, heoidered a general assault. It was obsti- 
nately resisted for many hours, till the death of one of Dara’s* 
gri»at generals, or allies, when the enemy turned and fled. But 
according to that excellent old traveller Bernier, who was 
alino‘*t an ey^-witness of the combat, the fate of the day was 
decided by a traitor who, when the troops of Aurengzebe were 
all but defeated, persuad^ Dara to dismount from his elephant 
and get out of the way of further danger. “ If Dara had had 
presence of mind enough to see wliat would be the effect pro- 
duced upon the army who had all their eyes upon him when 
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iKhould be n6 longer seen on his elephant, and if he had cut 
the head of the rogue that advised him to dismount, he would* 
have been master of the field and of all thinge ; but that vood 
prince allowed himself to be deceived by kind words. When 
the soldiers saw him no longer mount^, they believed thi^ 
there was treason in the camp, and that Dara was slain ; and 
forthwith they were seized with a panic, uiid thought only of 
escaping from the revengeful hands of Aurengzebe. What 
shall 1 say ? Everybody disbands and takes to flight. How 
sudden the change ! Ho who had thought himself victorious 
sees himself vanquished, abandoned and obliged to flee in order 
to save his own life. Aurengzebe, for having remained a 
quarter of an hour longer on his elephant, sees the crown of 
Hindustan on his head, and Dara, for having dismounted a 
minute too soon, sees himself precipitated from the throne, and 
m the eondition of the most unhappy prince in the world. 
Thus fortune took pleasure in making the gain or the loss 
of a battle, and tlie decision of a great empire, depend on a 
tiling of nothing.”* 

Even the body of horse that adhered to DaraV person gra- 
dually straggled and fell off, and •^ome even plundered the 
treasure which he was endeavouring to save from the wreck of 
his resources. He reached the neiglilwurhood of Ahniedabad 
after eight days and nights of almost incessant marching, 
rendered nearly intolerable by the heat and dust of a scorching 
season. To this, in the latter part of the march, were added 
the merciless attacks of the Coolies in the hills, who hung 
upon his small devoted band and stripped or massacred e\ery 
man who fell into the rear. It was in the midst of these 
calamities that Dara was met by the traveller Bernier, then 
on his way to Delhi. As Dara^s wife was wounded and he 
had no physician, he obliged Bernier to turn back with him, 
and they remained together for three days. On the fourth 
day they were within a march of Abmcdabad, where they 
counted on a secure refuge. They slept that night in a cara- 
vanserai, which afforded them protection from the attacks of 
the Coolies, but was so confined that Bernier was separated 
only by a canvass screen from the princesses of Dara’s family. 

* Voyages de Francois Bernier, docteur en m^decine de la Faoult£ de 
Afozktpellier, oontenant la desenption des Etata du Grand Mogul. Am- 
sterdam, 1710. 
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About daybreak news waa brought to Dara that the gates of 
Ahinedabad wore shut against him, and he was told that if he 
valued his life he w ould instantly remove from that neigh- 
bourhood. The tidings were first made known to Bernier by 
the cries and lamentations of the women, and s(K)n after Dara 
came forth half dead with consternation. The bystanders re- 
4ieived him with a blank silence, and Bernier could not refrain 
from tears when he saw him addressing himself to each of 
them,* down to the meanest soldier, conscious that he was 
deserted hy all the world, and distracted with the thoughts of 
what would become of himself and his family. He resolved 
to fly h)W'ards Siiide. Bernier saw him depart wdtli melau- 
elioly forelK>ding>. He wa,s accompanied by only four or five 
borseitien and two elepliants. With these he made his way to 
Cuteh, and was there joined by about fifty horse and two 
iiundred matclilock men, who had followed one of Ids faithful 
adherents from Ciuzerat. The chief of Cnicli, who had been 
hearty in his cause when he thought it would triumph, now 
received him coldly. He puisued his march and reached the 
small territory of dun, on the eastern frontier of Sinde. The 
chief of the place, an Afghan, w'ns under great obligations to 
Dara, and welcomed him with every demonstration of grati- 
tude and attuchment, while his only thought was how to 
beti*ay liiin to his enemies. The journey across the sandy 
deserts at the hottest season of the year had been terrible. 
Dara\s wife died at dun of her fatigues and suffiTings. Out 
of his small escort the prince, who had been fondly attached 
to lier, sent a troop with two of his most oonfidentiad servants 
to attend her remains to Lahore ; and lie remained where he 
was until the season of mourning had expired. He then 
renewed his inarch towards the Indus. The chief of Jnri 
accompanied him for one day, and then returned on some pri'- 
lext, leaving his brother and a body of troops as if to attend the 
prince to the frontier. No sooner w as he gone than the bro- 
ther fell upon Dara, made him and his son prisoners, and 
sent to all the king's officers to announce his capture. 

The news reached Aurerigzebe while he was celebrating 
the first anniversary of his accession. He concealed the intel- 
ligence until it was confirmed beyond doubt, when he ordered 
public rejoicings and directed the feast of the accession to be 
prolonged. It had scarcely expired when his prisoners 
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arrived at the capital. Dara, by special order**, is brouglit in 
loaded with chains, mounted on a sorry elephant, \tdthont 
housings, and was thus conducted through the most populous 
streets of the city. The sight awakened a general feeling of 
compassion and indignation ; and Bernier, who was present, 
thought tiiat it must lead to an insurrection. But the sym- 
pathy of the people was shown only in tears and groans. 
After being exposed in all the principal places Darn was con- 
veyed to a prison in old Delhi. A few days after his removal 
tluther a mock consultation was held at court by some of the 
king’s counsellors and some learned lawyer**, who pronounced 
Dara worthy of death ns an apostate from the Moliammedati 
faith. Aurengzebc, with Iiy pociitieal leliiclance, gave his 
orders conformably to this sentence. T)nra was, with his son, 
preparing some lentils, the only food tliey would touch for 
fear of poisoning, wJien he saw the executioners and at once 
guessed Ills fate, lie snatched up a knife which he had just 
been using and defcndiKl liiniself manfully until beaten down 
by numbers. Ills body was exliibited to the populace on an 
elephant; his li(‘ad was earned to Aunmg/ebe, who ordered it 
to be ])laced on a platter, and to be wijied and washed in his 
prestMiee. When he had witisfied liinist'lf that it was indeed 
tile liead of Ins biofher Data, he liegaii to weep, and then with 
many expressions of sorrow he directed it to be intern'd in the 
tomb of Hum ay nil. The son of Dara was sent off to the 
fortress of (Jwalior, there to be kept as a state prisoner.* 

In moie tliaii one point this Eastern episode calls to mind 
the mournful finale of our own Kiehanl IT., and the moving 
drama of Shakspeare. Aureng/ebc in chaiacter had much in 
common with Harry of Bolmgbroke ; he was quite as cunning 
a*, that successful icv olutionist and usurper. He was a man 
of a nidd temper and a cold heart ; cautious, artful, design- 
ing; a perfect mast(*r of dissimulation, acute and sagacious, 
tiiough not extended in his views; and ever on the watch to 
Jjain friends and to projiitiate enemies. j- 

Aurengzebe for some time affected to despise the power of 
the Mahrattas, whose chief lie contemptuously styled the 
mountain rat ; yet he well knew that Sevajee was a dangerous 
foe; and in 1662 he appointed his uncle, Shaista Khan, to 
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the command of an army which he was about to send into the 
Mahmtta country, for the purpose of taking all the forts, and 
reducing the daring chief to subjcctiDn. Shaista Klian, after 
some fighting, gained pofisession of Poonah, where he chose 
for his own quarters the house which had formerly been the 
residence of the Jeejee Pye, and in which Sevajee had passed 
his childhood. The chief, who had spies in all directions, 
was soon informed of this circumstance, which led him to 
plan and execute a plot that is still related with great exalta- 
tion by the Mahrattas, as one of his cleverest exploits. 

Two Bramins, devoted to his interest, gained over one of 
the Khan’s soldiers, a Ilindii, who obtained permission to. 
celebrate a niarriiigi* in the usual manner, with a procession. 
Sevajee had br()iii»lit with him a band of chosen men, whom 
he mixed amongst the crowd assemblcnl on the occasion, and 
contrived to introduce three or four of them at a time into the 
eavaleade, according to the plan concerted. Having thus 
joined the procession, they by degreeo detached themselve.s 
from the imrty which had not assembled for any real wedding, 
and jiroceeded to tlie house occupied by the Mogul commander, 
every part of which was so well known to Sevajee, that he led 
the way silently through a back passage, and thus surprised the 
occupants, who were cut down before they had time to see who 
were their assailants. The khan, however, saved Ids life, by 
making his escaiie through a window. Tlie retreat of the 
Mahrattas was so rapid, that they were beyond reach of pur- 
suit ere the horrible scene tliat had just been enacted was 
known in the Mogul camp; and Sevajee, with his daring 
liand, were seen ascending to tlieir fort at twelve miles distance, 
amid a blazt* of torches, which they had lighted to display 
their triumph. The Mogul invasion was altogether un- 
successful, and the army was eventually withdrawn from the 
country. 

Not long after the events above narrated, the Mahratta 
chieftain imderttKik an expedition against the nch city of 
Surat, winch, for six days, was plundered by his barbarian 
troops, who carried of!’ an immense booty to Raighur, chiefly 
the property of the citizens; for although they mode great 
eflbrts to force the English and Dutch factories, they were not 
able to succeed, on account of the gallant manner in which 
they were defended. The English mstinguished themselves 
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very highly on this occasion, not only by saving the property 
of the !^t India Company, but in assisting the inhabitants of 
the town, who would hav^ suffered to a greater extent, but for 
their generous protection. Aurengzebe, in return for their 
services, granted them a perpetual exemption from a part of 
the customs exacted from the merchants of other nations trad- 
ing to Surat. 

The frequent incursions of the Mahrattas, and the arbitrary 
exactions of the Emperor’s officers, had long made it desirable 
for the English to have some place of their own, which they 
might fortify against such aggressions ; and about two years 
before tlie plunder of Surat, the wislied-for opixjrtuiiity was 
afforded by tlie marriage of ('harles the Second, who received 
with liih bride, Catherine of Portugal, the island of Bombay, 
witli its dependencies, as a i)urt of her dowry ; and it was thus 
that the crown of Great Britain obtained its first territorial 
possession in India. The island, however, did not yield a 
sufficient revenue to iiay tb© expenses of the establishment 
formed upon it ; and about ^ix years afterwards, its entire 
sovereignty was made over to the East India Company, 
who, in 1687 , transferred the presidency of their other settle- 
ments from Surat to Bombay, winch has from that time 
been the capital of their dumiiiions on the western side of 
the iHininsula. 

In the mean time their possessions on the eastern side were 
rising into importance. They had an extensive factory at 
Masulipatani, the chief emporium for the cottons and muslins 
of Bengal; and another at Iloogley, a considerable city on 
the river of that name, connected with the Ganges, where the 
Portuguese, Danes, and Dutch had also settlements. While 
tile English were thus gradually increasing their power and 
possessions in India, the French, after iiaving made some un- 
successful attempts to establish factories at Surat and other 
ports, formed a permanent sK'ttlement at I^ondicherry, on the 
coast of Coromandel, which they purchased, in 1672 , of the 
King of Bijapur ; and tliis was their capital at a later period, 
during their struggle wdtli the English for supremacy in 
India. 

Shahjee Bonsla died soon after the Mahratta attack on 
Sumt, when Sevajee immediately assumed the title of Raja, 
and began to coin money in his own name, which was 
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equivalont to a declaration of independent sovereignty, and 
was therefore regarded as an open act of rebellion by tlie 
Emperor, who sent out so powerful an army against him, tliat 
he found it expedient to make peace by giving up half his 
territories, and consenting to hold the rest as a jaghir or fief 
of the empire. In return for these concessions, Aurengzebe^ 
made a grant to the chief of a portion of the revenue derived* 
from certain districts under the government of the king of 
Bi^apur, which lie, was to collect himself; and this grant gave 
ri^o to the claim made and enforced by the Mahrattis, in 
later times, to the well-known ciintributioii of the chout, 
which afforded tlieni constant pretexts for invading foreign 
[Kissessions. 

Anrengzebc was at this time engaged in w.ar with the king 
of Rijapiir, and Sevajc^c*, as the holder of a jaghir, was bound to 
assist him. On this oc(‘asi()ii, Se\ a jee perforint'd some signal stT- 
vices for the empire, and was, in eoiiseiiueiice, invited to court, 
wliitlitT he repaired, naturally expecting to receive some 
signal mark of favour ; instead of which, to his great surprise and 
indignation, he was treated with eoldiiess and contempt by the 
haughty sovcreit»ii, who scarcely deigned even to notice liis 
presence. Sevajee, burning w'itli resiuitment, allowed some 
violent expressions to (‘scape him ; which Ix'ing repcjited to 
Aurengzc^be, led to tin* iniprisoiiinent of tiie chief, whosi* 
escape is one of the many extiaordinary adventures of his 
eventful life. Under a pretence of being ill, he was visited 
by a Hindu physician, who was stain made a jiartuer in tlie 
plot, and who seeunnl some confederates among the Rramins, 
to whom Sevajee, still feigning sickness, sent daily large 
baskets of pro\ isioiis to be distributed among the poor. 

Tht*se charities excited no suspicion, as it was very usual 
for rich men, wdieii ill, to gi^e alms, and make presents to 
Rramins ; therefore, the baskets, af‘ter having been once or 
twice examined, wenj suffered to pass without inquiry. At 
length he ventured to trust hiniscdf in one of these hampers, 
the beurers having l>eeu brib(Mi not to complain of its unusual 
weight ; and lie w'us thus safely conveyed to the house of a 
Rramin, wlio was in the secret, and had prepared a disguise 
and a horse ; by the aid of which he reacheci his own capital, 
l>efore his escape was knovvii at Delhi. Shortly afterwards, 
he concluded a fresh treaty of peace with Aurengzebe, who 
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^nted him a new accession of territory in Bcrar, and acknow- 
ledged his title of B^ya. 

&ing now a more powerful prince than either the king oi 
Bijapur or of Golconda, he demanded tribute of both these 
monarchs ; who, to avoid a contest with so formidable a foe, 
were obliged to submit to this humiliation. Hitherto Sevajee 
had been considered more in the light of the chief of numerous 
l)anditti, than as the head of a powerful state ; for his govern- 
ment had as yet subsumed no regular form, and his whole atten- 
tion had been engrossed by the conquest of forts, and tlie 
acoumulation of treasure ; but he now began to make those 
regulations which have given him a place in history as the 
founder of a great empire. His chief minister, called the 
Veishwa, was a Bramiii of high rank, and all his civil officers 
were of that caste. A Superinferuleiit, who was always a 
Bramin, was appointed over every two or three villages, to 
see that the cultivators were not oppressed by the headmen, 
and that their rents were proportioned to the state of the 
crops; the uinouiit paid to the government being equal to 
about two-fifths of the produce. i 

The army also was well regulated, and many Brainins were 
attaclied to it as accountants. The soldiers, who found their 
own arms and habiliments, generally wore cotton drawers and 
a lunic, witli a shawl round the waist, and a turban. They 
were armed with swords, shields, and matchlocks, added to 
"hicli, the horsemen carried very long spears. The chiefs 
wore neclvlaces of gold or silver, and large ear-rings ; but the 
Mahrattas prided themselves principally on their mustachius, 
which tliey allowed to grow to an enormous length, and which 
gave them a very ferocious ap{)carance. Tlie soldiers ivere all 
well paid, and therefore weie not entitled to any share of 
plunder, which, by Sevajee’s laws, was the property of the 
Slate ; and was brought at stated times to his Durbar or trea- 
sury, when honours and rewards were bestowed on those who 
brought the most ; so that the wealth of the chief was con- 
stantly increasing. 

In the year 1674 , he was solemnly enthroned at Raighur< 
^ an independent sovereign, with all the pomp that attended 
the inauguration of the Mogul Emperors. On this occasion' 
he was weighed against pieces of gold, which were afterwards 
distributed among the Bramins, and assumed several grand 

v 
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titles, one of which was Itaj^ Siva, meaning the Lord of the 
Royal Umbrella, one of the chief et»igns of regal dignity. 
At this ceremony was present a British ambassador, who had 
been sent to the Mahratta court for the purpose of obtaining 
some commercial privileges from the new sovereign, who con- 



cludLMi a treaty, by whicli the English were allowed to build 
factories at four places witiiin his doBUnious, and to trade on 
certain conditions, to all parts of them. 

Though the Mahrattas had never appeared in histor}*^ as a 
nation, tliey liod as strongly 0|arked a character as if they had 
always formed a united commonwealth. Though more like 
to the lower orders in Hinduft|ui than to their southern neigh- 
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hours in Cdnara and Tdibgira, they could never for a moment 
be confounded with eitfier. The regions they occupied had 
now a defined frontier. Their country lay between the range 
of mountains, which stretched along the south of the Ncrbudcia, 
parallel to the Vindya chain, and a line drawn from Goa, on 
the sea-coast through Bidr to Chanda, on the Ganga. That 
river is its boundary on the east, as the sea is on the west. 
Much of this country is very mountainous, although the 
highest of the mountains seldom exceed 5000 feet in height. 
The summits of the ridges are usually baie detached rocks, 
or w dlls of smooth rock. Various Mahratta princes at diflereut 
times have profited by these positions, 'i'hey have cut flights 
of steps or windinjT roads up the rocks, fortified the entrance 
with a succession of gateways, and erected towers to command 
tlie approaches. They thus studded the whole of th(‘ regions 
alx)ut the Gliats, with forts whieli, but for frequent experience 
to the contrary, would be deemed impregnable. 

^(O living Englishman has had more to do with the Mah- 
rattas tlian the Honourable M<mntstuart Elphiiistone, late 
resident at Poonah, Governor of liombay, &c., whose life was 
more than once put in imminent peril by Mahratta faithless- 
ness, craft, and ferocity. He says of them: — “They tire 
small sturdy men, well made, though not liandsome they an* 
all active, hardy, laborious, and persevering. If they iuive 
none of the pride and dignity of the Rajputs, they have none 
of their indolence or their want of worldly wisdom. A Rajput 
warrior, as long as he does not dishonour his race, seems 
almost indifferent to the result of any contest he is engaged in. 
A Mahratta tliinks of nothing but the result, and cari‘s liitle 
for the means if he can attain his object. For this purpose he 
will strain his wits, renounce his pleasures, and hazard Ins 
lierson ; but he has not a conception of sacrificing his pt*rson 
or even his interest fur a point of honour. This difterence of 
sentiment iffects the outward appearance of the two nations : 
there is something noble in the carriage even of an ordinary 
I^jput; and somethin '^Igar in that of the most distin- 
guished Mahratta, The Rajput is the most worthy anta- 
gonist; the Mahratta the most formidable enemy; for he 
will not fail in boldness enterprise when they are 
indispensable, and will always support them or supply their 
place by stratagem, activity, and perseverance. All this up- 

K ? 
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plies chiefly to the soldiery, to whom more bad qualities might 
fairly be ascribed, 'rhe mere husbandmen are sober, fru^, 
and industrious ; and though they have a dash of the national 
cunning they are neither turbulent nor insincere. 

‘‘ Their chiefs in those days were men of families who had 
for generations filled the old Hindu offices of heads of villages 
or functionaries of districts, and had often been employed as 
partisans under the governments of Ahinednagar and Bijapur. 
They were all Sudras of the same low caste with their people; 
tliough some try to raise their consequence by claiming an 
infusion of Rajput blood. The early Mohammedan writers do 
not seem to have been aware of the existence of the Mahrattas. 
We can perceive by tlic surnames of some chiefs whom they 
mention, that they must have belonged to that race ; but the 
word Mahratta first occurs in the year 1485 ; and is not then 
applied in a general sense. In the middle of the sixteentli 
century the King of Br|apnr adopted the Mahratta langiiajje 
insteatl of the Persian, for his financial papers ; and as he was 
substituting natives of the Deckan for foreigners in his armies 
he enlisted a considerable numlicr of Mahrattas among them. 
They were at first chiefly employed in the lowest military 
capacity — that of garrison forts : by degrees tlieir aptitude for 
service a.s light cavalry was discovered, and they liegan to 
obtain military rank under the goviTnments of Bijapur and 
Ahintsinagar; while individuals were also engaged in tlie servicr 
of the King of Clolconda. Still tliey are very litth* mentioned 
by the Indian Mussulman writers until the beginning of the 
seventeenth centur}\”* 

We shall come ufK)!! these perfidious and dangerous clan*' 
at a future period, when th<*y engayed in war with the Bri- 
tish, and when they ventured to encounter in the field Lord 
Lake, the immortal Duke of Wellmgton, and other general^; 
and we shall then catch other glimpses of their character, con- 
duct, and modes of carrying on war. At this moment, though 
little more than half a century after they had been first heard 
of, they often proved a match for the armit^s of Aureugzebe, 

The wars between tlie Mahrattas and Mogi'ls were very 
injurious to the British trade in India, as both powers had 
fleets of galliots, wliich engaged repeatedly in the harbour of 
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Bombay ; and either party would have taken the British fac- 
tories, had they not been resolutely defeuded. In the mean- 
time, Amin, the son of Mir Jumla, whose quarrels with the 
king^ of Golconda, it may be remembered, first introduced him 
to the notice of Aurengzebe, was appointed to the government 
of Cabul, where he engaged in wars with the Afghans, who 
about tliis time set up a king, and coined money in his name. 
Great efforts were niado to keep these warlike tribes in sub- 
jection ; and so anxious was the Emperor to prevent them 
from becoming an independent nation, that for some years he 
took upon himself the chief conduct of the war ; but he never 
gained any real authority over the Afghan country, and was 
obliged in the end to rest satisfied with the nominal submis- 
sion of one of the chiefs, and to terminate the war on condi- 
tions that were but very imperfectly observed. 

About this time Aurengzebo bc'gan to adopt a very harsh 
line of conduct towards the Hindus, whom lie excluded from 
all pul)]ic offices, and prohibited from worshipping their idols 
witii shows and festivals, according to their ancient customs. 
Edicts were issued against public dancers and singers, of 
wliom there were great numbers attached to the temples ; and 
even the poets and astrologers were forbidden to exercise their 
vocations. These orders, although but little attended to, 
revived all the ancient hatred of the Hindus towards their 
Mohammedan conquerors, which had liecn almost extinguished 
hy the judicious government of former rulers ; but as most of 
these new rules could be evaded, none of them caused such 
universal discontent as the revival of the capitation tax, which 
was the more obnoxioas, as it made an invidious distinction 
between the Mohammedans and Hindus ; thus marking the 
latter as a conquered people. 

The general abhorrence of this measure was evinced on the 
Friday following its announcement at Delhi, by the assembling 
of vast crowds of the lower orders in the streets, as the Em- 
peror, according to custom, was going in procession to the 
mosque. He was saluted with loud murmurs on every side ; 
but instead of giving ear to the complaints of his subjects, as 
his great ancestor Akber would liave done, he angrily com- 
manded his guards to force a passage through them, when 
horses and elephants were push^ forward among the dense 
throng, and numbers of persons were trampled to death. 
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The arbitrary and unfeeling conduct of the Emperor on 
this occasion produced the intended elfect of enforcing the 
payment of the tax, but it raised up a host of enemies to the 
Mogul dominion, among the whole body of the Rajputs, who 
had till then been the faithful supporters of the throne. 
Aurengzebe soon became aware of the disad’cction of the Raj- 
puts, but his temper was too haughty to admit of his adopting 
any conciliatory measures ; and he was unwise enough to add 
fuel to the flame, by acting in an oppressive manner towards 
the widow and infant sons of the deceased Rana of Oudipur, 
the chief of the Rajput princes. The Rana died at Cabul, and 
tlie lady, immediately after his funeral obsequies, set out for 
India with her children, to secure the inheritance of her eldest 
son ; but as she had no passport, she was stopped at the Indus 
by the Mogul authorities, who refused to let her cross the 
river. The soldiers who formed her escort, in defiance of the 
Emperor’s ofticers, carried their royal charge over a ford, but 
lliey were overtaken, and the whole party conveyed as pri- 
soners to the camp of Aurengzebe, who ordered that the Ranee 
and the young princes should be kept in close confinement 
II is Rajput troops, indignant at the insult thus ofl’ered to the 
family of one of their own chiefs, contrived the escape of the 
captives, who reached their own territories in safety ; but this 
open act of disobedience, with other manifestations of hostile 
feeling, drew upon the Raj[mts the rasentinent of the Emperor, 
who sent bodies of soldiers into their country of Ajmir, to 
burn their villages, destroy their crops, cut down their fruit- 
trees, and carry off the women and children for slaves. 

These inhuman orders were but too faithfully executed; 
and from that time Aurengzebe was held in detestation, not 
only by the Rajput race, but by all Hindus, especially in 
the Deckan, where the people began to look with hope to 
the rising power of the Mahrattajs, as a means of deliver- 
ing them from the government of the Moguls. 

It must be borne in mind that the Mahrattas, though of 
inferior caste, are all Hindus, adhering, though not very 
^CIupuIously, to the ancient religion and law. In the eyes of 
most of the Indian people, they were cliampions of the fiiith, 
and native patriots fighting against the Mussulman con- 
(jnerors. The Mahratt^ had their bards — though not in such 
numbers as the chivallX}iis Rajputs — ^and their victories and 
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political aspirations were put into songs and ballads, soma of 
which are still sung by the people. 

Sevajce was now dead. His loss was deeply mourned by 
hb people, who admired him as a warrior, and respected him 
as a sovereign. With the exception of the murder of Afzal 
Khan, few crimes or acts of inhumanity are laid to the charge 
of this great chief, even by hb enemies, who allow that he 
{tossessed extraordinary talents and many virtues. At the 
time of hb death, hb possessions, both in treasure and terri- 
tory, i^ere immense; the former amassed by plunder, the 
latter extended partly by grant, and partly b> conquest He 
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left two widows, one of whom manifested her affection and 
constancy by sacrificing herself on the funeral pile ; while the 
fate of the other was still more dreadful, as, in consequence of 
the jealousy of Sambajee, tne eldest son and successor of her 
deceased husband, she was put to a lingering death. 
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Raja Ram, the son of thU unfortunate lady, was preferred 
to his elder brother, by the Bramin ministers, who wished to 
place him on the throne; but Sambajee, supported by the 
soldiers, arrived in the capital before they had effected their 
object ; and having sent his brother to the fort, and put his 
father’s widow to death, he imprisoned some of the Bmniins, 
and gave orders for the execution of all other persons who had 
declared in &vour of Raja Ram, but who were not protected, 
like, the Bramins, by their sacred profession. But even this 
security was of no avail in the case of Amajoe Durto, a 
liramin of high rank, who held the office of Public Recorder; 
for he, with some others, was condemned to bo trainjded to 
death by elephants, for engaging in a new conspiracy in favour 
of Raja Ram. 

The Rajputs, owing to the hostile measures adopted by the 
Emperor, had induced his youngest son, Akber, to join in an 
insurrection, by promising to place him on the throne. The 
young prince, at the head of an army of seventy thousand men, 
advanced towanis his father’s camp ; but just as the royal 
troops were on the point of giving battle to the insurgents, 
several chiefs, not Rajputs, wh<» had joined in the rebellion, 
suddenly deserted, vith all their followers; which so mate- 
rially lessened the forces of J’rinee Akber, tlut the project of 
dethroning the Emperor Has abandoned, and the prince fled 
for safety to the Mahratta court, where he was well received 
by the new monarch, Sambajee, who afforded Jiim protection 
for several years. 

It was on the arrival of Akber at the court, that Amajee 
Dutto, who was already in confinement for the attempt to ex- 
clude Sambajee from the throne, contrived to send proposals 
to the fugitive prince, offering to aid him in mounting the 
throne of Delhi, provided he would espouse the caus^ of 
Raja Ram. Akber declined the proposition, and Amajee was 
executed in the barlmrous manner before mentioned, in conse- 
quence of the discovery of his intended treason. To cause 
the death of a Bramin was considered as the height of im- 
piety among the Hindus ; therefore the Raja rendeied him- 
self extremely unpopular by enforcing the law against Amajee 
Dutto ; besides which, he proved himself, in all respects, a very 
unworthy successor of his illustrious father. 

During his reign, which lasted only nine years, the Emperof 
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Aurengzebe was engaged in prosecuting his favourite object of 
extending the Mogul empire over the whole of the Deckan, 
by the conquest of the two kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda. 
He conducted the war in person, besieged, and took the capi- 
tals, and made prisoners of the kings, both of whom died in 
captivity. The fine city of Bijapur, no longer the metropolis 
of a wealthy state, was sjwetlily reduced to its present deserted 
romiitioii, but its noble mosques, the ruins of its palaces, its 
lofty walls of hewn stone, and the grand mausoleum of Mo- 
hammed Adil Shah, the dome of which in said to be larger 
than that of St Paul’s Cathedral, attord existing proofs of 
Its former grandeur, although they are now mingled with 
dwellings of the meanest description, as is the (msc with other 
noble reliCvS still existing in difiereiit parts of India. 

Tlie camp of Aurengzebe*, during these wars, is described 
as having surpassed even that of the Emperor Akber in mag- 
nificence ; and the immense wealth of the sovereign maybe 
inferred from an anecdote related of one of his royal prisoners, 
Ahul Hussein, the last king of Golconda. I'his unfortunate 
nionaich, while yet a prisoner in the camp, ere he had been 
sent to finish his life in the fortress of Doulatabad, heard one 
day a favouiite Hindu air performed by one of the imperial 
band, which gave him so much pleasure that lie said to some 
one near him, he wished he had a lac of rupees to give 
tlie musician. The wish was told to the Emperor, who im- 
mediately sent the desired sum (ten thousand pounds) to Abul 
HiisHuii, requesting that he would gratify his inclination. 

llernier, who was frequently witli the Emperor both on the 
march and in camp, givek some descriptions which are truly 
‘'plendid, and which, no doubt, are correct, for the old doctor 
was sober-minded and fully impress(‘d with the value of 
v(Tacity. “ In his marches Aurengzebe is always accom})anied 
^^y a vast number of. Omrahs and Hujas, who immediately 
follow him on horseback and in prodigious numbers. Every 
officer and grandee must attend unless he be prevented by 
sickness or by public business. Around the Omrahs and 
dependent princes and mixed up with them, there are always 
a vast number of horsemen, well mounted, and called Choba- 
da.rs, because they carry heavy silver maces. There are also 
“^y of these cavaliers on the wings of a great force which 
precedes the person of the Emperor^ and these cavaliers have 
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attendants who are richly attired and who march on foot. 
The Chobadars are chosen on account of their good looks and 
advantageous stature ; their principal duty is to carry orders, 
and they are all armed with long staffs with which they keep 
off the multitude, and prevent any one from approaching too 
near or marching before the sovereign. In the rear of the 
Itajas is a long procession, mixed with a vast number of 
cymbals and trumpets, and carrying silver maces surmounted 
wii4i the figures of divers strange animals, balances, human 
hands, fish, and other symbolical figures. After this body 
come the inferior Omrahs, well mounted and well equipjnd 
with swords, bows, and quivers full of arrows ; and these nobles 
of lower grade are attended by a vast multitude of servants 
in rich dresses, bearing different insignia, all wrought in fine 
silver. At times the Emperor is carried on the shoulders of 
men, seated on a portable throne of great magnificence, glit- 
tering with gold and the richest of brocades. When he rides 
on horseback his steed is a superb animal 8uj>erbly caparisoned. 
But he is grandest of all when he mounts his elephant, for the 
harness of the elephant is most rich and magnificent, and the 
howdah on his back is as a splendid throne most ricldy painted 
and gilded. The princesses and the great ladies of ids seraglio, 
who generally follow him, travel with equal magnificence in 
palanquins, in large litters, or on the backs of elephants. . . 

I cannot but say that on the march 1 was deliglited with the 
pomp and glory of the seraglio, the Begums and princesses 
seat^ in rich pavilions shut in with silk curtains on the backs 
of gigantic elephants of Pegu and Martaban, and each lady 
surrounded by a host of officers and attendants all richly 
attired, beautifully armed and mounted to perfection on Ara- 
bian palfreys. . . Certes, that long file of elephants, fifty, 

sixty, or more in number, all marching with great gravity 
and with measured steps, with all that immense train and 
pompous equipage, presents something truly grand and royal !** 
The hunting parties were almost as splendid os the marches 
to open campaigns for the conquest of provinces or kingdoms ; 
and every Imperial hunting party seems to have been almost 
as numerous as an army. Such exhibitions must be admitted 
as substantial proofs of wealtli. But in all this oriental magni- 
ficence there was much that was thoroughly barbaric. If a man, 
(even by accident, such as the unruliness of a horse, approached 
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too near to the persons of the ladies of the seraglio, who were 
all concealed from view by the silk curtains, he ran the chance 
of Ix'ng put to death on the spot, or of having his bones broken 
by the mace-bearers. The curious spectators were often ridden 
over and trampled to death by the huge elephants ; and the 
villages and the smaller towns which lay on the line of march 
were too often pillaged by the countless retainers of the 
g(»rgeouH court. In the camp too there was often a most un- 
iiiilitary disorder, and there were such arrangements and 
iicgb'ct of outpost -1 as would have exposed the army to certain 
defeat if suddenly attacked by a bold and active enemy count- 
ing only a tenth of its numbers. In fact the strict discipline 
and the military forethought of the Emperor Akber had 
already disappeared, and in the midst of this pomp and splen- 
dour the Mogul dynasty was tending towards a rapid decline. 
Fc\^ dynasties, even in Europe, have a second birth, or 
revival ; in the East no dynasty ever has. 

Tile two great governments that had hitherto preserved 
order in the south of India being thus overtlirown, many of 
tlie Zemindars who had been subject to them, took advantage 
of tlieir fall to declare themselves independent, and were 
always ready to assist the Mahrattas against the Moguls, who 
were now commencing that struggle for power which was 
continued until the downfall of the Mogul empire. 

Not long after the conquest of tho Deckan kingdoms, Sam- 
hajee was made prisoner by a stratagem of the Moguls, who 
carried him off from a summer-house, in which he was enjoy- 
ing himself with a small party of friends, to the camp of the 
Em|jeror, who had him put to death in a most cruel manner. 
Kaja Ram was then released from his long imprisonment, and 
declared regent during the minority of the late Raja's infant 
•^on, who was residing with his mother, Yessoo Bye, at Raighur. 

Much of the open country of the Mahrattas was now in 
posH*s4on of the Moguls, who took some of the forts, and at 
length besieged the capital, where most of the great chiefs were 
ajshembled. It was defended for several months, when the fort 
was surrendered, and Yessoo Bje, with the young Kaja, wett 
made prisoners, and conveyed to the imperial camp, where 
they were received with great kindness by the Begum, or 
Princess Sahib, a daughter of Aurengzebe, whose amiable 
attentions consohni them during many years of captivity. The 
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Emperor himself grew very fond of the noble boy, whom he 
married to the daughters of the two highest chiefs in his ser- 
vice, one of them being Sindia, an ancestor of the late distin- 
guished prince of that name. On the occasion of these mar- 
riages, which were celebrated with great splendour, the Emperor 
bestowed on the young bridegroom several large districts in 
jaghir, or fief, and restored to him a famous sword, called Bho- 
wanee, which nad belonged to his grandfather Sevajee, and 
is sftll preserved in the country, as a valued relic of that chief. 

Afrer the capture of Raighur, the Regent escaped to the 
Carnatic, where, in consequence of the captivity of his nephew, 
he was proclaimed Raja, and the war proceed with still 
greater fury than before. 

The Mahrattas never engaged an enemy in the open field, 
but were constantly on the watch for opportunities of making 
unexpected attacks, and cutting off* parties of stmgglers ; while 
large bands, under different leaders, made predatory excursions 
through various parts of the country, levying contributions on 
the inhabitants under the name of chout, which, as already 
mentioned, was originally a grant from Aurengzebe, to Seva- 
jee, of a portion of the rents of certain villages in the kingdom 
of Bijapur, but was now levied by every Mahratta chief, 
wherever it was possible to enforce it. The habits of tlie 
soldiers, and their mode of warfare, remind us of those of tlie 
Scottish Highlanders in fonner times. They never encum- 
bered themselves with baggage, nor did they use tents, but 
each man carried with him a coarse blanket, a bag of millet, 
and an empty bag for plunder. They slept on the bare 
earth, with their arms and horses beside them, so that they were 
ready, at any instant, either to make an attack or a retreat. 

The regular armies of the Moguls, superior as they were in 
discipline and numbers, contended to great disadvantage against 
enemies whose movements were so rapid, whilst their own were 
constantly impeded by supernumerary accompaniments. Their 
camp-followers, consisting of women, merchants, cooks, and 
servants of all kinds, frequently amounted to ten times the 
number of soldiers ; and the habit of carrying whh them all 
the luxuries to which they were accustomed, created a neces- 
sity for a long train of elephants, oxen, camels, and wagons, 
all heavily laden, especially when the Emperor’s moveable 
palaces formed a part of their burthen. 
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Raja Ram died in the year 1700, leaving two sona, Sevajee 
and Sambajee, the mother of the elder being the celebrated 
Tara Bye, a very clever woman, who, for many years, exer- 
cised the authority of a sovereign princess, and cairied on the 
war with great ability against Aurengzebe, during the rest 
of his life, not fixing her residence in any particular place, 
but moving about from fort to fort, according to circumstances. 

The Emperor, although more tlian eighty years of age, per- 
severed in his fruitless endeav^Surs to crush the growing inde- 
pendence of the Mahratta nation. But tlie empire of the 
Moguls was fast declining, and several of the provinces were 
overrun by the enemy, particularly that of Guzerat, where 
many villages were plundered, and set on fire, and a g^eat part 
of the country laid waste. 
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Abboogush, a mountain lake, surrounded by many ancient 
religious edifices, built of marble and stone : this place is held 
in high veneration by the Hindus, who found a safe asylum 
here from the persecutions of their Mohammedan conqueror, 
ou account of the difficulty of the mountain-passes, and the 
ferocity of their inhabitants. Abboo is particularly rich and 
fertile, and abundantly produces the vegetables of the tropical, 
as well as of the northern, climates. The Mohammedans 
destroyed the richly sculjitured temples in the plain, using the 
materials for erecting their mosques and cities. 

In the mean time, the English, whose possessions and in- 
fluence on the eastern coast of India liad considerably increased, 
had been several times engaged in direct hostilities with the 
Moguls, and Aurengzebe had threatened to expel them from 
his dominions. They were occasionally in alliance with some 
of the llajas, from whom they obtained grants of territory, in 
return for aid against the Imperial autliority ; yet the Km- 
peror was too well aware of the importance of the British 
trade, to make any attempt to put into execution his threat of 
expulsion, and even confirmed the cessions of the liajas, on 
making peace with the English, who obtained a grant of the 
three cowiected villages of Chutanattec, GoviiKljx)rc, and Cal- 
cutta. These new possessions being fortified, received the 
name of Fort William, in honour of the King of England, 
William the Third. 

In 1693, however, another quarrel broke out. An Imperial 
ship, loaded with pilgrims, bound from Surat for Mecca, was 
attacked and taken by a small cruizer. On this, Aurengzebe 
ordered the English factors at all his ports to be seized, and 
directed a body of Abyssinian adventurers and soldiers of for- 
tune to take possession of Bombay. The English retaliated 
by seizing his officers, and the Abyssinians, who were on a 
friendly footing with them, showed no inclination to break it 
off. After a time a peaceful ambassador was sent from Guzerat 
to Bombay. The native envoy, who hinriself wrote the account 
of his mission, was received with great dignity and good order, 
and with a considerable display of military power on the part 
of the Honourable Company. He negotiated with “ elderly 
gentlemen in rich clothes,’’ and although these elderly gentle- 
men at times offended his eastern gravity by laughing too 
loudly or too long, he seems to have l^n fttvourably impressed 
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with their character, habits, acuteness, and intelligence. The 
Knglish alleged, and apparently with truth, that the pilgrim 
8hi]> had been captured by pirates, for whom they were not 
answerable. It appears that some presents were sent to 
Aurengzebe, and that these, with the explanations given, satis- 
fied and reconciled that potentate. Our countrymen had 
already made war upon him on both sides of India ; but he 
did not foresee the future importance of such antagonists. 
(!'liough declining, the Mogul Empire was not yet sufficiently 
dismembered and weak to be attacked by handfuls of English- 
men, and time had yet to give birth to the wonderful man whose 
^niuB and valour were to shake that Empire to the dust, and 
I uild up, as if by magic, the Empire of our Merchant 
1 rinccs. 

The death of the Emperor took place in 1707. Tie died in 
liib camp at Ahmednagar, at the advanced age of eighty-nine, 
in the fiftieth year of his reign. Aurengzebe was remarkable 
for the simplicity of his habits and manners, which he con- 
stantly maintained amid the splendour of the most magnificent 
court in the world. An Eurofiean traveller who was at Delhi, 
alKjut ten years before the Emperor's death, on being intro- 
duced into the imperial presence, was surprised to see a little 
old man, with a long silvery beard, dressed in plain white 
muslin, standing in the midst of a group of Omrahs, whose 
rich robes, sparkling with jewels, formed a striking contrast to 
the unostentatious appearance of tlieir sovereign. 

At the approach of death, he felt the anguish and the horror 
of remorse for his unnatural conduct towards his predecessor 
and father, Sliah Jehan, and as he was tlioroughly a Mussulman, 
and believed in the eternity of penal fires, his soul was agi- 
tated with terror as well as with remorse. He wrote to his 
sons — “ I have committed numerous crimes ! the agonies of 
death come fast upon me. I nm going. Whatever good or 
evil 1 have done, has been for you. Come what come may, 
my vessel is launched on tne waves. Farewell ! farewell ! 
farewell !" 

By his Mohammedan intolerance he had greatly irritated 
the usually quiet and indifferent Hindus, and by thus doing, 
he had increased tlie elements of power that were dropping 
into the hands of the active and enterprising Mahratta.s. 
Tnder him the Hindus were excluded from office ; they were 
degraded by a special tax ; their fairs and religious festivals 
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were forbiddou; their temples were sometimes insulted and 
even destroyed. He cordi^y detested this people, and long 
before the close of his reign, the Hindus as cordially detesttd 
him. Like the great Akber, he was an author, and a volumi- 
nous writer of letters. Of the letters some hundreds have 
be^ preserved, and from them may be gleaned various par- 
ticulars of his character. Witii all his bigotry he was not 
superstitious. He laid out no money on mosques or endow- 
ments, and showed no sign ot being under the influence of the 
professors and teachers of his religiott, while he often ex- 
pressed his contempt for the assumed sanctity of Faquirs and 
Dervishes. His letters almost inyariabJy include some poeti- 
cal quotation, or some verse from the Koran. They are 
sometimes familiar, and even jocose, especially those addressed 
to his sons. One, written after he was eighty years old, ends 
with some burlesque verses, each of which gives a ludicrous 
description of the occupations of one of the principal iiiun 
about his own court. Judging from his correspondence Mr. 
Elphiiistone says, “ His government is a system of continual 
mistrust: every man’s character is secretly investigated, and 
colleagues are so s(‘lc*ct(Hl, that each may be a check on his 
neighbour; yet there never was a prince so much cheated or 
80 ill served. 'JJie coldness of his heart is conspicuous in the 
mamier in which he received the accounts of tlie death of his 
oldest and most intimate friends. In so long a life, such events 
often occur, and they always draw forth some pious or philoso- 
phical reflection, followt*d up by strict orders to seize on the 
property of the deceased friend, to see that none is embezzled, 
to hunt out all de|)osits, and to be careful in recovering all 
outstandiiii* debts.”* 

It appears that Aurengzebe never felt a frank and generous 
sentiment, or inspired that feeling in the breast of another. 
At his court all was hollow, selfish, corrupt ; there existed the 
strangest alliance between pride and servility, meanness and 
ostentation. If ever human nature has been thoroughly 
degraded, it is in the usages and the character of a Mogul 
courtier : in him all sentiment of honour and virtue is extinct ; 
he is but a sort of automaton set in motion by the gesture or 
the look of a despot, as vicious and as degraded as himself. f 

* Hl«t. lad. ^ 

M. Cnllin do B.ir. ** Uistoire de Vinde, Anoieime et Modeine. 
Paris, 18 14. 
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We have traced the progress of this Mogul domination up 
to its most brilliant prosperity. We shall now see it degene- 
rate with wonderful rapidity, and then suddenly fall into a 
sort of political nullity, not only through those great revolu- 
tions of which India lias so frequently been the theatre, but 
still more through moral causes fatal to kingdoms and empires. 

Yet of all the kings of India, Aureng^ebe is the most 
admired among the Mussulmans of the country, wlio invaria- 
bly give him Ae preference over the truly great Akber, 
t 
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As soon as the death of Aurengzebe became known, his eldest 
son, who was governor of Cabul, was proclaimed Emperor in 
that city, w^hile his brother Azim was elevated to the imperial 
dignity in the camp, where he took the command of the army. 
Tile first act of the latter was to release the Mahratta prince 
Sah(j, hoping, by this measure, to convert the Mahrattas into 
friends, and obtain aid from them against his brother, who 
Has marching from Cabul at the head of a large army, to 
assert his right to the throne. But the contest was spe^ily 
decided ; for the two brothers met near Agra, where a battle 
was fought, in which Azim was slain, when his troops sub- 
mitted lo the conqueror, who was immediately acknowledged 

Delhi, and assumed the name of Baliadur Shah. 

Salio proceeded to his own country, sending letters to Tara 
%e to intimate his approach, but the huly not being willing 
U) resign her authority, affected to believe that he was an 
mpostor, and assembled all the ministers and chief officers 
fi’om whom she exacted an oath of fidelity to her son. There 
were many, however, wlio took up the cause of the true heir, 
md a civil war ensued, which lasted several years, for Tara 
3 ye would not give up the contest, until slie was compelled to 
do 80 by the death of her son, who was of weak intellect^ and 
bad never been able to conduct tiie government himself. 

This event took place about five years after the return of 
Sabo, when Tara Bye was immediately removed from the 

o 
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okvtit((l positinii s}i( liad so loiij;- oc(upiid, Hiid Saml)a]ec, tht 
jouiigtT soil of Ka|a iLiin, was jdaced at the lit id ol the state 
or, more propel 1> spi akiiiir, at the htad of Ins party. Tin*’ 
paity was eventually overthrown by that of Saho, who had 
been enthroned at Satara, where In had apixmited minister^ 
and assumed all the ensip^ns of royalty , his aiithonty bein^f 
aeknowledsed iii several extensive districts, 'J he chief sii))- 
poitei of Saho was a lhamiii, named Balajee 'VViswanat, tin 
liemhtar^ accountant of a village in the C^oncan, a man oi 
great ability, both in civil and military affairs flis ser^ici*^ 
in the war were rewarded by Saho with the offiie of Peishwa^ 
or prime minister , and the government w as left almost en- 
tirely to his management, while the liaja jnirsued his favour- 
ite amnseincnts of hunting, hawking, and fishing, for which 
he had acquiied a taste, during his residence at the Mogul 

COlllt 

Thus was laid the foundation of that power afterwards 
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usurped by the Peishwas, who became, in time, the real sove- 
reigns of the Mahratta empire. 

About this time, another people began to figure in the his- 
tory of India. These were the Siks, till tiien known only as a 
religious sect, founded at the end of the fifteenth century, by 
Nanik, a IJindil philosopher, whose own principles were those 
of a deist, but whose chief doctrine was that of universal 
toleration. 

After the death of Akber, the Siks were persecuted by the 
Mohammedans, and their leader was j)ut to death. The 
tyranny with which they were treated implanted among them 
tl»e deepest hatred towards the Mogul government, and the 
Mussulmans generally, till it bec.*ime a ))art of their religion to 
destroy, to the utmost of their f)Ower, that detested race. 
Their original country was Lahore ; but they had been ex- 
pdled from that firovince, and had now (a. d. 1675) esta- 
blished a sort of religious and military^ commonwealth among 
the mountains, under a chief named liar Ciovind, who, with a 
view <jf increasing the numbm* of his subjects, abolislied all 
distinctions of caste, so that all who entered the fraternity 
tnight eat together of the same food, and were freed from all 
the restrictions wliich tiic obligation of ])rescrving the casics 
unmixed im[)oses on other Hindus. I'he Siks, ImwcvcT, paid 
great respect to the llraiiiins, and worshi])ped the Iliiidn god-*, 
and they scrupulously obeyed the su])erstitious enuctnicnt 
Hhicli forbids uii Indian killing a cow, even to save a family 
fioin starving. 

Hy the regulations of (lovind, every chief was destined to 
he a soldier at his birth, or his admission into the order. Their 
distinguishing marks were a blue dress, and long hair and 
l)eard, and every man was to carry steel about him in some 
shajHi. At that perioii the Siks were violent fanatics, and 
carried on their war against their oppressois with a ferocity 
tliat has seldom been surijassed. 

During the reign of llahadur Shah and his imiiuKliate suc- 
cessors, tlie most horrible scenes were Hitnessed in the Punjab, 
where the iidiabilants of whole towns fell victims to the relent- 
less fury of these frenzied warriors, whose numbers were, 
however, insufficient to secure any permanent advantages, 
until a later period. The Siks were, until their recent sub- 
jugation by the English, the greatest independent power in 

(> 2 
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India, but their character is much changtid, and retains no 
traces of the fanaticism that led them to commit so many 
crimed, and rendered the name of Sik odious as well as ter- 
rible, in the early part of the last century. Bahadur Shah 
reigned only five years. They have now as distinct a national 
cliaracter as any of the original races in India. They are tall 
and thin, very dark for no northern a people, active horse* 
men, and go^ matchlock men. In our late wars with 
them, we found them all soldiers, and Lord Ilardinge, 
Lord Gough, and every Briti>h soldier engaged in battle 
with them, will agree that they' proved themselves by far the 
most formidable and most valorous foes we ever encountered 
in India. 

On a second incursion, in Bahadur’s time, they ravagwl 
tJie country as far as the neighbourhootl of Lahore on the one 
side, and almost to the walls of Delhi on the other ; and in 
the towns they captimnl, they mahsacred, with wanton bar- 
barity, men, women, and children, and even dug up the bodies 
of the dead tliat tliey might become focKl for birds and beasts 
of prey. Tliey were then led by a chief named Bandu, who 
liad boon bred a religious asc(*tie, and wlio combined a most 
sanguinary disposition with bold and daring counsels. 'J'he 
extent of these depredations made it necessary for Bahadur 
Shall to go against tliem in jiersoii. lie drove them witliiii 
their own limits, and tlieii obliged them to take refuge in the 
hills. After many operations the sanguinary Batidu was 
reduced to take refuge in a fort. The place was soon sur- 
rounded but could not be stormed. A long and strict block- 
ade was therefore c>tabliNhed. The Siks endured the utmost 
extremities of liungiT, and died in vast numbers, but they^ still 
continued the defence. 

At last they made a desperate sally, and cut their way 
through the Mogul army, losing, however, many of their 
warriors. The Mussulmans Uxik possession of the fort, and 
8ei/(Hl a man who seenu'd to be Bandu, and who had used 
every possible means of making himself conspicuous. Wheu 
they carried this mau into camp, it was found that he was 
a Hindu convert to the mixed doctrines of the Siks, who had 
sacrificed himself to save his leader, ami that Bandu had 
escaped during the sally. The Emperor, though sufficiently 
struck by the prisoner’s self-devotion to si)are his life, was yet 
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.so unp^encrous as to order liim to be shut up in an iron cagf' 
and sent to Delhi. 

In a very short time the Siks under Bandu made freslj incur- 
sions, and their power was again on the ascendant, when Baha- 
dur Shah, after a reign of only five years, fell sick and died. His 
death was followed by a dispute amxmg his sons, who all aspirecl 
to the vacant throne, which fell to the lot of the eldest, Jehan- 
(lar Shah, two of his brothers having been slain in the contest. 

The reign of Jehandar was brief, for scarcely was he seated 
on the throne, when his nephew, Farokhsir, the son of one of 
the princes who had lost their lives in the preceding quarrel, 
raised an army at Allahabad, and proceeded to Agra, where 
a battle was fouglit, in which the Emperor was defeated ; and 
being afterwards l)etrayed into the hands of the victor, was 
put to death by his command. 

History scarcely offers so many examples of the fatal effects 
of the thirst for dominion, as are presented by the successors 
of Aurengzebc on the throne of India. The country was rent 
and dt'jdorably weakened by a long scries of civil wars, in 
which tlie conquerors showed no mercy to the vanquished. 
Many Hindu liajas again raised the standard of independence, 
and th(*se chiefs unhappily waged war uith one another on 
their own account. Many parts of the country became depo- 
[mlated, and the tigers of the jungles again appeared in the 
fields and took pos.scssion of the villages, where, to use a 
Hindu expression, all the domestic hearths were cold and 
every lamp extinguished. The Siks, as cruel as the tigers, 
niade fre.sh irruptions and still farther unpeopled tlie country. 
Horrible state crimes were committed to secure the tranquil- 
lity of succc>ssions to the throne wliich were destined never 
again to be either tranquil or permanent. Some princes and 
chiefs were tortured to death ; others were shut up in 
iron cages after having their eyes torn from the sockets. 
Treachery as well as cruelty stalked through the land : friend 
betrayed friend, the son his own father, and women entered 
into plots and conspiracies. Already the Hindus began to 
feel that the Mogul dynasty was expiring and that, for the 
vast majority of the population of India, any government 
would be better than this. 

One of Jehandar Shah's first acts had been to put to death 
all the princes of the blood within his reach. 
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IIE new Emperor, a weak indolent prince, 
owed liis elevation in a f^reat measure to 
the exertions of two brothers, lIousKein Ali, 
and Alnlallah Khan, the former of whom was 
made commander-in-ehief and f^overnor of 
the Deckan, while the latter ruled the court 
in tlie capacity of Vizier. It was soon 
oljvious that these two ambitious men laid only placed the 



youiiff prince on the throne for the purpose of p^etting all tht 
authority into tlieir own hands ; and the factions that in con- 
sequence divided the state tended to hasten its downtall. 

The Mahmtta rulers weie watchful to avail themselves of 


every circumstance that afforded an opportunity of advancing 
the interests of th(‘ir nation at the expense of the declining 
empire ; and although the Ra ja Saho had acknow lodged him- 
self a vassal of the throne of Delhi, his people did not refiain 
from in\ading the ISfogul territories, and some of their chiefs 
seized on seM*nil Nillug'(*s within the Emperors dominions, 
whieli they converted into forts, wliere tliey maintained bands 
of fnH^lxKilers, wiio issued forth from these strongholds to 
plunder the surrounding country. They waylaid travellers, 
robbed tlie caravans, and committed so many depredations 
that the high roads to Surat, both from lliiidustan and the 
Deckan, were rendertnl impas'.able for all peaceable subjects. 

At length, lloiissein Ali, who liad vainly attempted to 
clear the mid from tlie south by force, opened a negotiation 
w itli the Peishwa Jlalajee, w ho demanded as the price of peace, 
that the Mogul government should confirm Saho in all the 
foniHT possessions of his gramifather Sevajee; and that he 
should liavc the right of levying the chout over tJie whole of 
the Deckan : that is, of taking one- fourth of the revenue ; be- 
sides which he demanded a farther contribution of (*ne-tenth 


of the remaining three parts for hay and com money ; with 
some otiuM concessions, in return for which the Raja w^as to 
pay a tribute of ten lacs of rupees to the Emperor, and to 
furnish him with hfleen thousand horse soldiers. He was also 
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to be responsible for the conduct of his people, and to in- 
demnify the subjects of the Einpeior for all losses that nnj^ht 
be sustained by any violation of the peace by the Mahratta 
chiefs. The Emperor, however, refused to sign this treaty, in 
consequence of uhich lloussein All joined llie Malirattas; 
and the conibiried armies proceeded to Delhi, to enforce their 
demands. The vizier, who favoured the views of his brother, 
had his partizans in the city, where a violent tumult ensued, 
and Farokhsir being seized by the two Seiads, was imprisoned 
and put to death, having occupied the throne only six years. 

Before this final catastrophe the Emperor had been several 
times made a close prisoner in his own palace at Delhi ; and 
tlius was established the prectnlent for that state of things 
which will come to be noticed hereafter, where the Great 
3Iogul is a captive, and tlie goveniinent of all tlint remains of 
the empire is carried on in Ids nanus by his personal enemies, 
gaolers, and cruel oppressors. In fact the Delhi palace be- 
came a mere state prison, the keys of Inch were held by the 
Malnattiis. 

Tilt* short reign of this prince is remarkable for tlic cruel 
policy adopted with regard to the Siks, whose ferocious chief, 
lUiidu, being made juisoner, was eoineyed to Delhi with 
seven hundred and forty of his followers, who were all be- 
he.ided ; while their wretched leader uas tortun^d to death. 
After this fearful tragedy the unfortunate Siks were hunt(‘d 
down like wild bea'^ts by the Mogul trooiw, until they were 
supposed to be totally annihilated ; nor did they appear again 
in any numbers for a very long period. 

Tliese fanatics, however weak their numbers, always fought 
most desperately, and would never purchase life by renouncing 
the faith they had embraced. If their power was broken for 
the present, that of the Mahrattas rose in still greater propor- 
tion. Saho made Farokhsir submit to allow the levy of the 
ohout, or fourth, over the whole of the Deckan, and to surrender 
other revenues and extensive territories into his hands. In 
every encounter which took place between them during tiiis 
inglorious reign the Mahrattas appear to have lieaten the 
Moguls. The Mahratta drum was heard in nearly every part 
of the empire, and wherever it was beaten, ravage and plunder 
ensued. 

During the reign of Farokhsir (in the year 1715), the Eng- 
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lish obtained new privileg'cs and additional grants of territory, 
ill consequence of the medical skill of an Englishman, nam^ 
Hamilton, who was one of a commercial mission sent from 
Madras to the court of Delhi, at a time when the Emperor 
hap})ened to be very ill. This gentleman speedily resjtored 
him to health, for which service tliree villages were granted 
to the English in the neighbourhood of Madi*as, with tiia 
liberty* of purchasing in Bengal thirty-seven townships, and 
of conveying their goods through tne province free of duty. 
'Phe Nabob, however, being oj)posed to any extension of thuir 
intiuence, contrived to deter the owners from selling the 
townships ; so that no advantage uas for some time reaped 
frfim the Emperor’s jiermission on that head ; but they availed 
themselves of his leave to carry on a free trade in Bengal, by 
which Calcutta soon became a place of considerable im- 
lK)rtance. 

About seven years after die death of Farokhsir, the Coni- 
fiany was allowed to establish a court of justice, consisting of 
a mayor and nine aldermen, at eiich of the three presidencies, 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. 

The increase <if the Iiinglish jMiwer excited the jealousy of 
Dutch, French, Danes, and Portuguese, all of whom were 
competitors in India. It also gave rise to alarm in the breasts 
of many of the Mohainnu*dans ; but the Great Mogul’s court 
had got into the habit of say iiig that the English were only a 
set of tradesmen who cared for nothing but their trade, and 
that whenever they became tix) impertiiumt or too trouble- 
some, it would be an ciisy matter to burn their factories and 
drive them into the sea or back to their shipping. The belief 
was also cherished that, a^^ay fiom the ^ea and their ships, the 
English were a people in no respect to be feared. 



brtui 1 Mub ai Dell 

MOHAMMED bHAH. 

FTER the murder of -irokhsir, two princes 
of little note wen siucissivtly raised to the 
imperial till one , both of whom dud within 
1 a tew months, when Mohammed Shah, the 
son of Jeliuidur, was jiroclaiimd Jmiperor, 
I in 1719 'Ihc absolute authonty assumed 
b} Iloussdii All and Abdullah Khan, 
whidi rendered the Empeior an ob)eet of nine pag’cantrj, 
excited gieat dissatisfaction , and a conspiracy was very soon 
formtd against Ilonssem, who was assassinated in lliestnet by 
«i person who stopped his palaquiii, on pretence of liavinga 
petition to present to him Abdullah, on hearing of this event, 
f'olleeted all his forces and hastened towards Ddhi, with the 
intent of deposing Mohammed Shah, but he was met by the 
iniiKnal forces, who defeated and nude him pnsoner, and lie 
shortly afterwards died of the wounds lie* liad received in the 
battle The Emperor, thus ulieved fiom tlie eontrol of the 
two brothers, was declared sole master of the empire, and 
entered his capital in splendid procession 
The people were greatly rejoiced at this revolution, and for 
seveial days the city of Delhi presented one continued stf*ne 
of festivity Letters of submission and professions of lo} ally 
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^eeted the new sovereig’n from all quarters. The Raja Siiho 
despatched an envoy to the court to ptsrform homaj^e before 
him ; and the heads of the European factories sent embassies 
with congratulations and wishes for his long and happy reign. 
His reign was indeed long, but it was very far from being 
happy ; for the unfortunate monarch was doomed to witness 
the ruin of the empire, and the sad fate of its magnificent 
capital, an event that gives a mournful celebrity to his name, 
and marks his reign as the most calamitous era of the Mogul 
dynasty. 

One of the first acts of Mohammed Shah was to ratify tlie 
treaty with the Mahrattas ; and not long afterwards, the 
Peishwa Balajee died, iHHpioathing his j)ower, wealth, and 
dignities, to liis son Bajee liao, the greatest of all the Braniin 
rulers. The new minister, who governed absolutely without 
any interference on tlie part of the Raja, songlit out men of 
talent to fill all the high offices, without regard to the ob- 
scurity of their origin ; and these became the founders of the 
grecat Mahratta families of nuxlern times. Among these were 
ITolkar and Sindia, names now celebrated in Anglo-Indian 
hist<»ry, botli of >\hoin were raiseel from humble employments 
to tlie rank of military chiefs. 

Sindia was a relative of the chief of that name, whose daughter 
was one of the wives given by Aurengzelie to Saho, during 
his captivity at Delhi, 'i'lielady, \Uio had never been released, 
WcLs dead, and tlie family liad sunk into such abject poverty, 
that the individual who attracted the notice of Bajee Rao 
held at first a very undignified post in the great man’s house- 
hold, one of his duties being that of carrying his master’s slippers. 

The object of the Peisliwa \va.s to attach to his service a 
number of bold enterprising men, who might aid him in carry- 
ing into effect his design of extending the Mahratta power and 
territory in Hindustan. Aware of the weakness of the Mogul 
government, he seems even to have meditated its final over- 
throw. “ Now is our time,” said he, “ to drive strangers from 
the land of the Hindus, and to gain immortal renown. Let 
us strike at the trunk of the withering tree, and the branches 
must fall of them-Nclves.” By such forcible aiguments he 
persuaded the Raja to sanction the invasion of the northern 
provinces, and he granted pennission to Holkar, Sindia, and 
other chiefs, to levy the chout in Guzerat, Malwa, and other 
northern provinceB. 
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About thi*^ time another rival power sprang up in the soiith 
of India, where a new independent monarchy was esta- 
blished by Nizam-ul Mulk, a Mohammedan ofHeer \»ho had 
liecii appointed to the vice-royalty of the Deckan, by Mo- 
hammed Shah, and who, throwing off his dependence on the 
empire, founded the sovereignty usually called the dominions 
of the Nizam, or Soubehdar of the Deckan, and fixed on the 
of Hyderabad as his capital. 

'Fhe fiiiecess that attend^ the Mahrattas in the north at 
length emboldened the Pcishwa to demand of I^Iohammed 
Shall the grant of a jaghir, compribing the extensive territory 
of Mal^a, witli a large portion of country bouth of the river 
(Mminhal, including the holy cities of Benares, Allahabad, 
and Mattra, places of great importance, on account of the 
n‘^cllue derived from tlie pilgrims who frequented them. 



The Chalees Satoon, or the Forty Pillars, is a pavilion 
attached to the palace of Allahabad, and was erected by the 
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Eniperor AklH‘r ; it is built of grey granite and freestone. 
The fort of Allahabad is favourably situated on the point 
where the rivers Ganges and Jumna unite. The numerous 
ve^ssels to be seen on these rivers, particularly on the former, 
give great animation to the scene. The building in general 
here are in the Mohammedan style. Allahabad is five hun- 
dred miles westward of Calcutta, and eighty-three from 
Benares. 

Moiicammed Shah refused to make the grant demanded by 
the Peisliwa, on which Bajee Kao a])peart*d before tlie gjites 
of the capital, at the head of a numerous force, with a view 
of intimidating the Emperor ; but retirtMi, without proceeding 
to any act of greater hostility than the plunder of the suburbs. 
For some time, however, he continued to carry on a very 
harassing warfare in the Mogul territories, until the Emi^eror 
was forced into compliance with his exorbitant demands. 

It was at the very time when this concession was made to 
the Mahrattas, that the Mogul empire was invaded, and its 
capital taken by the great Persian sovereign, Nadir Shah, at 
this period the most warlike of all the easteni princes, lie 
was a usurfKT (originally ouly^ a header of banditti), who, 
having raised himself to the throne of Persia in 1736, went to 
war with the Afghans for the recovery of Candahar. This 
city had formerly belonged to Pc*rsia, but was then in posscis- 
sion of the Ghilzics, the most powerful of the Afghan tribes 
who inhabited the country around Candahar, which they had 
formed into an independent state in the year 1708, when they 
revolted from the Persian government. The occupation of 
the Ghilzie country^ which he reduced to subjection, brought 
Nadir Shah to the frontiers of the Mogul empire ; yet it was 
not until after he had taken Cabul, and was actually advancing 
towards Delhi, that the Emperor and the people of that devoted 
city aroused themselves to a sense of danger. Mohammed Shah 
then hastily assembled his forces and met the invader about 
one hundred miles from Delhi, where he sustained a total 
defeat, and was obliged to repair in person to the Persian 
camp to make submission to the concpierur ; a sad humiliation 
for a successor of the great Akber. 

The two monarchs rode side by side to the capital, where 
Nadir, assuming the right of conquest, distributed his troope 
in various parts of the city, to the infinite disgust of the inba- 
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bitants, who bore the intrusion and exactions of the enemy 
with gloomy discontent, until a report was raised that Nadir 
Shah had died suddenly, when the suppressed fury of the 
lM>pulace burst forth, and great numbers of the Persians were 
put to the sword. In the midst of the tumult Nadir rode 
forth from the palace gates, expecting that his presence would 
overawe the people and put a stop to tlieir violence ; instead 
f>f Miiicli, tlieir disapixiintmeiit at seeing him alive only added 
to fiieir rai^e ; and the Persian Shah then gave the fearful 
^•omiiiaiid, wliieh devoted to ruin that magnificent city which 
lidd so long been the pride of the eastern world. 

When the order had been issm^l for a general massacre of 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Delhi, Nadir Sliah retired to a 
little mosque in the grand bazaar, wliere he sat for hours in 
solitude, while the work of death and destruction was going on 
around him. Many parts of the city were in flames, and the 
number of human beings sacrificed on that dreadful day is 
said to have amounted to fifty thousand. At length the 
wretelied Emperor forced his way into the presence of the 
dtstroyer, exelaiming with tears streaming down his cheeks, 
Sjiare my people and the command that was instantly 
given to shed no more blood, was as promptly obeyed as that 
which had caused it to flow' in such frightful abundance. 

Having thus so far depopulated the great capital of the Mogul 
empire, and laid it partly in ruins, the Shah proceeded to take 
I^ssession of all its moveable treasures. Gold and jewels, 
rich stuflPs of every description, elephants, horses, camels, and 
the celebrated peacock throne of Shah Jehan, were carried off 
hy the conquerors. Many jiersons suspected of having con- 
cealed their wealth, were put to the torture to make them con- 
fess where it was hidden. Then Nadir Shah reinstated the 
humbled monarch on his throne, and wrote to the chief 
princes of India to announce his restoration. One of these 
letters was addressed to the great Mahratta Raja Saho, and 
another to the Peishwa Bajee Rao, desiring that they would 
obey iill the commands of Mohammed Shah, whom he now 
regarded as his brother, and telling them that, therefore, he 
should return with his army to punish any disobedient vassals, 
^yee Rao immediately sent a large present in gold to the 
Emperor with a letter of submission, which were acknow- 
ledged by a splendid present in return, consisting of a com- 
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plete dress, a pearl necklace, jewels for his turban, a horse, and 
an elephant. 

The atrocities at Delhi were committed in the year 1739, 
in the month of March. The Persian freebooter had not 
invaded India with any idea of permanent oreiipation; 
Nadir’s sole object was to enrich himself by plunder. He 
marched away from Delhi, after a residence of only fifty- 
ei^ht days, carryinj^ with him a treasure in money, anioiiiit- 
injr, by the lowest computation, to eight or nine millions 
sterling, besides many millions in gold and silver plate, fur- 
niture, jewels, horses, camels, elephants, &c. 

Not long after tiie invasion by the Persians, Bajee Rao di(>d, 
and was succeeded in his high office by his son felajee Rao, 
under whose able government the power of ihe Mahratta 
nation continued to iner(‘ase, and the autiiority of the Peisliwa 
entirely superseded that of the Raja. 

Just at the time of Bajee Kao’s death, whi(‘h liaj)peiied in 
1740, some affairs of great importance, in regard to the i)ro- 
gress of the British empire in India, were uiking place in llir 
extensive territory of the Carnatic, one of the subordinaie 
principalities of the Deckan, subject to the Soubchdar Niwnn-iil 
Mulk, who Mils nominally a vassfil of tlui Emj>eror, but in 
reality an indej)endent prince, and, as already stated, the great 
rival of the Mahratta sovereign, with whom he was obliged to 
share the revenues of the greater part of the Deckan. The 
Carnatic war was ostensibly undertaken to support the rights 
of certain Indian princes ; but might, with more truth, be 
called a struggle between the English and French for sui)re- 
inacy in India, where it was now evident the Mogul dominion 
was drawing to a close. 

The first European settlers in India wore the Portuguese : 
these were followed by the Dutch, and the Dutch at a short inter- 
val by English. The French were the last to take the field. A 
feeble attempt to open a trade with India was made by a few 
private merchants of Rouen in the time of Francis I., but it 
appears that the ships despatched could never get round die 
Cape of Good Hope. Another feeble attempt was mafi® 
under Heniy IV. about the year 1600, to set up a French 
East India Company and to partake in the w'ealth which was 
then acquired by the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the English. 
Two small French expeditions were despatched to the • 
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one of those reached the Maidive group, the other the vast 
itilaiid of Java ; but the enterprises did not answer commer- 
cially, and the infant company was broken up. Another weak 
and unsuccessful effort was made in the year 1633 by some 
merchants of Diepi)e. After this failure tlie French, very 
unfortunately for tiiemselves, fixed their attention on the great 
African Island of Madagascar, and for the time, gave up all 
tlv)ught8 of trade witli India. A few years later Cardinal 
Uichelieu undertook to construct (that which could be properly 
( onstructed only by tJiree associating merchants and capitalists) 
a new East India Company. A company was actually formed, 
luul many privileges were accorded to it; but the French 
ftliifted and changtS plans, and thi« company also fell to the 
i^round. In the time of Louis XIV., under the able and very 
roinmercial administration of M. Colbert, another association 
was formed, and to it wiis granted th(‘ privilege of an exclu- 
sive trade with India for fifty years. This new comiiajiy 
started with a capital of 15,000,000 of livres, which apiiarently 
was not got together by shai'cs, but provid(*d by the King's 
government. After making a \ery unfortunate and useless 
expedition to Madagascar, the new French coinjiany wisely 
gave up all thoughts of tliat fatal island, and really undertook 
the Indian trade. 

A Persian, called Maskara, attached to the French service, 
obtained for the company permission to establish factories at 
ditferent points of the vast Pcminsula. In the year 1668 a 
merchant of French origin, named Caron, who had grown 
grey in the service of the Dutch East India Company, became 
the chief of this French comjMiny, created by JVI. Colbert, and 
chose Surat as the centre of all French affairs in India. But 
Surat did not answer llio expectations wJiich had been enter- 
tained of it, and Caron looked about for a better commercial 
situation. He tried a settlement on the island of Ceylon, but 
was driven thence by famine and disease. With a force 
greatly weakened, he then repaired to the Coromandel coast, 
and driven on by despair, he attacked the Portuguese colony 
of St. Thomas, which liad recently been subjected by the King 
of Golconda. Although the fortifications were rather strong, 
the French took the place by assault, and established them- 
selves at St. T homas in 1672. Two years after this capture, 
the Dutch, at war with Louis XIV., allied themselves witli 
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some of the Tlajas, invested the place and forced the French 
to surrender. But for the prudence, skill, and spirit of a 
single man, there was an end to Colbett*s India Company. 
Fran 9 ois Martin, an inferior agent, conceived the happy 
thought of founding an establishment at Pondicherry, a place 
most advantageously situated on the coast of Coromandel. The 
conceaiSion of a small territory was obtained from the native 
prince, and h(‘re Martin and the surviving French, built a 
town and fortified it. Their trade was beginning to take root 
and flourish ; but the Dutch very soon infested the place, and 
in 1693 Martin was reduced to the necessity of capitulating. 
The Dutch acquired more ground, built many new houses, 
and greatly strengthened the fortifications. But in 1697 the 
treaty of liiswick restored Pondicherry to the French, and 
Francois Martin resum(*d his i)ost as governor of the colony. 
Under his able guidance the regular plan of a large city was 
traced, the works were still further strengthened, and a garrison 
wasfonned of eight hundred men, })artly h'reneh, partly Indian. 
The gentleness and prudence of Martin’s administration soon 
attracted a considerable population to the Bj)ot, and Pondi- 
cherry became one of the most important and thriving places 
the Europeans possessed in India. Ilnaidefl by European 
skill, disci])line, and valour, no native power or combination 
of Indian powers could ever have cxpcdlod the French from 
Pondicherry. Tlic strong bastions and ramparts were fur- 
nished with a formidable artillery, from its situation the place 
could not be bombarded from the sea, and before we made 
any such attempt the French enlisted native soldiers and dis- 
ciplined them as regular sepoys. Hence, when we undertook 
the siege of the place, we failed completely, and more than 
once. 

From his strong centre at Pondicherry, Martin extended 
his influence over various parts of the great peninsula, and the 
French had colonies or factories at Ballasor, Cosimbafaar, 
Masulipatam, and other places. At this period the French 
power overshadowed ours, as also the power of the Dutch. 
That of the Portuguese, long declining, was now reduced to a 
mere shadow. 

Like the English, and all other European settlers, the French 
soon found themselves drawn into native alliances and con- 
verted from merchants into soldiers* The empire of ths 
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Moguls was, as we have seen, broken up into fragments, and 
the Hindu and other princes who were asserting their inde- 
pendence of the Emperor were almost incessantly engaging in 
ho^tilities with one another. Then, there were among these 
Eajas disputed successions, which were always to be decided 
by the sword. Knowing that even a hundred of bravo 
Euroj^ans could always decide the greatest of battles and gain 
the victory for the party they espousc<l, these rivals and coni- 
l%titors were constantly applying for aid to the French or to 
the English. Both these nations were guided by wliat they 
considered their own interest, but as a general rule, if the 
French leagued themselves with one prince or Raja, the Eng- 
lish were sure to be found in the opposite ranks. In the 
course of a very few years the cpiestion to be resolved came to 
he simply this — shall the French or the English have the em- 
pire of India ? On either side there were men of eminent 
ability as stat(*smeii and administrators, and men of high mili- 
tary genius and romantic courage : if we had our Clive, War- 
ren llastiiigs, and Eyre Coote, the French had tJieir Dupleix, La 
Bourdonnaye, and Bussy. it would be foreign to the purpose 
of the present work to enter into the political history of the 
Europeans in India, which has been quite recently relatcKl in 
several compendious, well known, and very popular works. 
Our main object is to sketch the native history, and to convey 
au idea of the manners of the pwple, of the country and its 
productions. 

Tlie circumstances which led to the war were these. Tlie 
Raja of Trichinopoly , one of the numerous tributary states of the 
Beckan, died iu 1736, leaving one son, an infant, whose mother, 
according to Hindil usage, assumed the government as regent. 
It frequently happened, however, on the death of a Raja, that 
many of his male relatives would come forward as claimants 
»or the throne, and endeavour to set aside his sons by force, as 
was the case in the present instance, when the widow had to 
maintain the rights of her child against a rival, whose superior 
force gave him every chance of success ; therefore the princess 
grateftdly accepted an offer of assistance from Chanda Sahib^ 
8on-in-law of the Nabob of Arcot, which was the capital of 
Carnatic. Not doubting his sincerity, she allowed him 
free access to the citadel, whicii he treacherously sebeed, and 
confined the princess in a prison, where she soon died. 

p 
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It was by these dishonourable means that Chanda Sahib 
became Raja of I'richi nopoly, a place of great strength and 
importance ; and he was supporttni in his usurpation by the 
French ; but the neighbouring Ilindii Rajas, not liking to see 
a Mohammedan in possession of a throne that had always been 
occupied by a Hindu, applied to the Mahrattas to assist them 
in displacing him. A Mahratta army accordingly appeared 
on the frontiers of the Carnatic, a few weeks after the death 
of Bajee Itao, and inve«ted the city and fort of Trichinopoly, 
where the usurper defended himself for several months. At 
length, however, being eompelled to surrender, ho was sent 
captive to Satara, the ca])ital of Raja Salio, where he was 
detaiiu^ a prisoner at large for several years. During his 
captivity Chanda Sahib k<*pt up a correspondence with the 
French governor of Trichinopoly, wlio paid a part of the 
ransom for which he was liberated in 1748, the same year that 
witnessed the succession of another prince of the race of Akber 
to the imperial throne of the Moguls. 

But l)efore entering upon the ^^ars in the Carnatic, it will 
be necessary to relate some other events that took place before 
the death of the Einp(*ror Mohammed Shah. A tribe ol‘ 
Afghans called the Rohillas, from the name of their chief, 
had lately foundinl a new state in the Doab, or tract between 
the Ganges and the Jumna, tluj confines of which approached 
within a hundnnl miles of the capital. This principality had 
attained to considerable importance at the time of the Em- 
peror’s decease, and its affairs were afterwards intimately con- 
necttni with the general history of the country ; but an event 
of still greater consequence was, the establishment of the king- 
dom of the Afghans, now siiflieiciitly famous under the name 
of Afghanistan. The founder of this state was Ahmed Shah 
AbdaJla, the son of an Afghan chief, whose tribe had been for 
some time settled in Herat, when that province was invaded 
and con<|uered by Nadir Shah. Ahmed having surrendered 
nimself, was received into the service of the Shah, to whom he 
remained faithful until the death of that formidable princ«» 
who was assassinated in the year 1747, when Ahmed Abdalla 
left the Persian army, in which he had obtained a high rank, and 
returned with a great number of his tribe to Herat, where he 
was soon proclaimed king of the whole Afghan nation. 

The confusion that followed the assassination of Iladir 
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Shah afforded the new sovereign an opportunity of extending 
his (loniinion ; and with that view, he invaded tlie provinces 
of Lahore and Moultan, where very little opposition was made 
to his anns, and he soon found himself inonurch of a \ast 
territory beyond the Indus, including Cashmere, Cabul, C'an- 
dahar, Balk, and Scinde. Ahmed changed his name fiom 
Abdalk to Durani, by which appellation his tribe was from 
^hat time distinguished. Encouraged by his rapid sue- 
tl»e conqueror raised his eyes to the throjie of tJie 
Moguls, and l>oldly advanced towards Delhi ; but liis march 
stopped by the imi»erial army, headed by Prince Ahmetl, 
eldest son of the Emperor, who obtained a complete victory 
over his Afghan namesake, which checked the ambitions 
views of the latter, w ho was obliged to retreat to Cabul. The 
victor then returned triumphantly to the capital, wdiere 
he was greeted as EinptTor, Mohamrat'd Shah having just 
breathed his last. I his event happened in the month f)f 
Ajtril, 1748, and v^as shortly followed by the deaths of the 
other tw'o most potent sovereigns of India, Nizam-ul Mulk, 
Soubehdar of the Deckan,and Saho, the great Mahratta cliief. 
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Ahmed vShaii succeeded to the throne of his ancestors, and 
the title of Einjieror ; but the former was divested of its 
previous splendour, wdiilc the latter was a mere nominal dig- 
nity, to which but little glory or authority was now attached. 
The Mogul power had ceased to be paramount in India, 
where several nations were contending for that supremacy 
'^hich was eventually obtained by Great Britain. Tlie Eng- 
lish, like the French, had long been bent on acquiring sove- 
reignty as w^ell as lands, in India ; and their interference in 
the quarrels of the native princes had always that object 
in view. 

On ihe death of Nizam-ul Mulk, who had reached the 
extraordinary age of one hundred and four years, the goveni- 
nient of the Deckan was assumed by second his son, Nazir 
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Jung*, whose eldest brother Ghazee-ud-diii, held a high poM 
at the court of Delhi. The deceased sovereign, however, had 
left a numerous family ; and one of his grandsons, Mirzafa, 
chose to dispute the title of Nazir dung to the throne of the 
Deekan, on pretence that Nizgm-iil Miilk had disinherit(‘d 
him for rel>ellif>n, and had expressed a wish that he, Mir- 
zafa, shoidd be his successor. Tlie pretender was joined by 
Chanda Saldb, who had returned, as already stated, from his 
imprisonment among the Mahrattas, and had been for some 
months collecting troops for the purpose of making an attempt 
to obtain the sovereignty of the Carnatic, as his father-in- 
law, the late Nabob, had died during his captivity, and 
tlie government had been bestowed by Nizam-ul Mulk on an 
individual of a different family, whose right to keep possession 
Chanda Sahib considered himself entitled to dispute. Mir/at.i 
and Chanda Sahib being thus engaged in similar enterprises, 
agreed to assist eaeh other; and the French became their al)h‘ 
and willing allu's, in the expectation of increasing their o\mi 
power and possessions, should they succeed in making tlnse 
two princes rulers of the Deekan; in which case, their sinw- 
riority over the English, who supported the oiiposite parties, 
would be fully established. 

The sovereign of the Carnatic, or, as he was more usnall} 
styled, Nabob of Arcot, was killed in an engagement with 
the allies at Ambinir, on wdiieh the victors inarch^ to Arcut, 
which was surrendered without opposition, and Chanda Sahib 
assumed the sovereignty. Arcot is a very ancient town, about 
sixty-eight miles to the west of Matlras, and, at the period 
alluded to, contained a fine palace and citadel, of great extent, 
which are now in ruins. 

When Clianda Sahib took jwssession of Arcot, Mohammed 
Ali, tlie son of the late Nabob, tied to Trichinopoly, a city of 
greiit importance on account of its strong fortifications, as 
well a.s its extent, the walls being six miles in circumference. 
"Ilie French were desirous of besic^ng this place without 
delay, but tlie princes chose to indulge their vanity, by 
making a grand display at Arcot ; after which, they pro- 
ceeded in state to Pondicherry, the principal French settle- 
ment, wherh the new Nabob made a formal grant to tlie 
French, in return for their services, of eighty-one villages 
the vicinity of that town. 
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The next object was to assist Mirzafa in deposing his nude, 
Nazir Junjj, but Chanda Sahib wanted money, which he 
cletennined to extort from the Kaja of Tanjore, oin* of the 
inbutary princes of the Deckan, wlio had for some time neg- 
IcctiHl lo pay his tribute, ui consequence of the unsettled state 
(►1‘the country. 3'anjore, which had constituted a part of the 
(lonhnions of the Mahraita chief, Shahjee, and descended in 
i^u* family of liis eldest son, had never been entirely subdued 
l)y the Mo}ianimc<lan.s ; and there the old Hindu institutions 
and edifices were preserved in greater purity, ])erhaps, than in 
any other part of India. Every village had its temple, with 
tlu‘ lofty gatew^ay of massive architecture prevalent in ancient 
Hindu structures, whiTe large establishments of Hramius, niu- 
''iciHJis, and dancing girls were maintained ; and on all the 
high roads, as well as in the villages, were choultries, or lioases 
for the refreshment of travellers. This district wiis noted for 
tin' fn'quency of the Suttee.* The ca])ital of Tanjore is a 
large fjrtified city of the same name, consisting of two distinct 
parts, one of which contains the palace, an old building, with 
''cveral high towers ; the other, a celebrated temple of singular 
construction, esteemed one of the finest specimens of architec- 
ture in India. It contains a gigantic figure of a bull, in black 
granite, sixteen feet long, and above twelve high, supposed to 
he of great antiquity. 

3'he Raja of Tanjore not being prepared for the invasion of 
Chanda Sahib, was obliged to make a compromise, agreeing 
to l)ay a sum equivalent to nine huiidrc'd thousand pounds ; but 
he IumJ no intention of fulfilling his eiigagemerit, if he could 
hy any means evade it, therefore he endeavoured to gain time 
hy sending instalments of plate and jewels, on the plea that 
he could not immediately raise the money, hoping that, if he 
could contrive to delay matters long enough, assistance might 
i^rrive: nor was he mistaken ; for Nazir Jung, wlio w'os per- 
fectly aware of the design against him, had applied lx)th to 
die English and the Mahrattus for aid, and entered the Car- 
natic with an army strengthened by those two powerful allies, 
^^wtune now turned again. A battle was won by Nazir Jnng, 
''^hich obliged Chanda Sahib to seek an asylum at Pondi- 
cherry, while Mirzafa was taken •prisoner, and placed in 
strict confinement. Soon after this victory, however, Nazir 

* Widow-burning. 
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1 ra}k»ol lai^ore 

JaiiG^ lost his lift in a rtbcllion of his own people, instigatctl 
bv the French uho libeiated Mirzafa, and placed him on the 
throne of the Deekan, at the end of the yeai 1750. 

The revolution thus tfftcted in the government of southern 
India, for a time gave the hrench great advantages over the 
English in that country. A large accession of territorj 
w as granted them ; and althougli Mirzafa soon lost his life in an 
insurrection, they maintained their influence by rais ng to the 
vacant dignity his youngest brother, Salabat Jung. 

In the meantime, Mohammed All, whose cause was sup- 
ported bv the English against Chanda Saliib, had by their aid 
retained possession of 1 nchinopoly , and so long as he held that 
fortress, the Nabob could not feel himself entire master of the 
Cainatic^ It was also of the utmost importance to the English 
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that they should keep a position of such strength ; therefore, 
it was at this time the chief scene of the war in the Carnatic. 
Chanda Sahib laid close siege to the city, which must in the 
end have fallen, had it not been saved by the gallantry of a 
young British officer, Captain Clive, whose enterprising spirit 
prompted him to plan and execute a daring scheme for the 
ndiof of Trichinopol} . This was to make a direct attack on 
Anot, the Mabob’s ca})ital, with a view of diverting his atten- 
tion, and drawing his troops from the besieged city ; and at 
Ills own earnest request the Presidency of Madras gave him 
permission to undertake the expedition, with five hundred men, 
of whom three hundred were Sepoys ; and with this little 
army, Captain Cli\e set forth towards Arcot. The attack was 

sudden and unexpected, that the garrison fled in dismay, 
without making the slightest effiirt to defend tlie fortress, which 
immediately occupied by the assailants, who were thus in 
possession of the city. 

This ex[)l()it entirely changed the tide of affairs in the 
Deekaii. Chanda Sahib, as Mas expected, sent the greater 
[jart of his forces from Trichinopoly, under the command of 
Ids son, who entering Arcot, besieged the fortress, which the 
British commander defended, for seven weeks, with his few 
nien, against a host of fo(»s. At length, finding that the 
numbers of the enemy were dady increasing, he resolved to 
make a bold effort to disperse them, and went out with the 
greater part of his garrison, when an engagement took place 
in the streets ; and altliougli he was obliged to retire again to 
the fort, the loss of ilie enemy had been so great, that they 
quitted the town in the night, and being pursued by the 
British commander, w'ho was reinforced by a body of Mah- 
rattas, and a fresh detachment of troops from Madras, they 
were totally routed ; and thus the ad\ enturous expedition of 
Captain Clive was crowned with complete success. 

"i he adherents of Chanda Sahib now began to desert him 
in such vast numbers, that he was at length driven by 
despair to accept an offer of protection from tlie Kaja of Tan- 
jore ; but when he arrived at the court of that treacherous 
prince, instead of finding the asylum he expected, he was 
loaded with chains, and thrown into a dungeon, where he w'as 
Boon put to death. 

This event made the English masters of the Carnatic. Mo- 
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hammed Ali was declared Nal)ob, and Captain Clive was 
rewarded for his services by a higher rank in the army. The 
French, however, still carried on the war, on pretence that 
the Soubehdar of the Deckan had granted to them the sove- 
reignty of the Carnatic, which was one of his dependencies ; 
but the hinglish contended that tho Soubehdar, being himself 
an usui’}»er, whose title to the throne had never been recognized 
by the Kmperor, had no right to dispose of the principality 
in qnesti(m, which belonged to their ally, Mohammed Ali. 
The French again laid siege to Triehinopoly, which was so ill 
supplied with provisions, that the iidiabitants, in number about 
two hundred thousand, were obliged to leave the city, carry- 
ing away with them such property as th('y could conveniently 
move, and most probably burying a great quantity of treasure 
in the earth, which was a common practice among the nati\es 
of India in time of war. The siege of the deserted city, w hich 
w'as defendeni by only about two thousand men, composing the 
garrison, lasted more than a year, during which the Emperor, 
Ahmed Shah, was deposed, and his jdace supplied by a prince, 
who afterwards became a pensioner of the llritish govern- 
ment. Thus, while the French and Englidi were quarrelling 
for the future empire of the Deckan, other parts of Hindus- 
tan w'ere also the scenes of many important events, which 
have now to be related. 

I'he sctllement of the Kohillas in the Doab, and the esta- 
blislimcnt of the kingdom of Afghanistan, immediately before 
tlie accession of Ahmed Shall, have already been noticed. 
The new Emperor, or ratlier liis vizier, Safder Jang, was 
\ery socm engagiHi in wars with the Kohillas, who proved 
such formidable foes, that he was induced to solicit aid from 
the Mahrattas, which was gmnted by the Peishwa, Balajee 
liao, on condition that his troops should be paid for their 
ser^ ices, by being authorized to levy contributions in the 
Kohilla country, which in consequence of tliis permission was 
so completely ravaged, that, for many years afterwards, the 
melancholy traces of this ruinous warfare were visible through 
Its wliole extent. The Kohillas, at length, agreed to give up 
the country, except a few villages for the mainieuance of their 
chiefs ; and, for awhile, peace was restored. 

In the meantime, Ahmed of Durani, the king of the Af- 
ghans, had invaded the Punjab, and obtained the cession of 
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tliiit province from the Emperor, who was glad to keep hin 
capitdl free from invasion, on any terms. Safder Jang, how- 
(\er, on his return from the liuliilla war, was very mucli 
displeased that any treaty had been eoneluded without his 
kiiowk^dgo ; and the dissensions that arose in consequence 
uM’e carricMl to such a height, that the city of Delhi became 
.1 scene of warfare between the two factions that divided the 
Hiurl ; for the Empemr had grown weary of submitting to 
tie control of his overbearing vizier, who w'as in the end 
dj'jioscd by the leader of the opposite party, Gliazec-ud-diii, a 
^'ciinlson of Nizam-ul Mulk, whose father, a powerful onirah 
d the same name, had died on aij cx|H‘ditioii undertaken for 
Hu* purpose of expelling the usurper, Saiabat Jung, from the 
throne of the Deckan. 

The Emperor had little cause to rejoice in the triumph of 
tihazee-ud-din, whose presuiiqition exceeded even tliat of the 
hdlen minister, and whose ambition knew no bounds. Anxious, 
therefore, to rid himself of one whom he saw he had every 
iea‘«on to fear, he resolved to make him a prisoner ; but as lie 
(’ould not accomplisli this object without the a'^sistance of some 
of the nobles, ho entruded his intentions to them ; in conse- 
quence of which, Ghazee became aware of the plot, which he 
frustrated by seizing, and putting out the eyes of the unfor- 
tunate monarch, who was then deposed, and a great-grandson 
of Aurengzebe raised to the throne, by the title of Alamgir 
the Second. 

In effecting this revolution, which took place in 1754, 
Gliazee-ud-din was assisted by the Mahrattas, whose history 
has now to be tracerl through the brief period < f the reign of 
Ahmed Shah. The liaja Saho, wdio died shortly after the 
accession of that prince, having no heir to succeed him, Tara 
llye, although upwards of seventy years of age, resolved, with 
*111 the spii it and ambition of eailier days, to make an effort for 
the recovery of her former authority. She had. therefore, just 
before the death, brought forward a youth, whom she de- 

clared to be her grandson, saying, that he was born soon after her 
son’s decease, in the fort of Panalla, to which place the widow 
and herself had both been sent ; and that to save the child from 
assassination, she had contrivcnl to have him conveyed secretly 
f^o a place of safety, and brought up in obscurity. Salio be 
lieved the tale, and acknowledged the boy as his heir; but 
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Tara Bye was disappointed in her hopes of being proclaimed 
regent, as the rei**hwa, Balajee liao, was no less bent upon 
usurping the sovc reign authority than herself, and had more 
power to effect his object. He proclaimed the youth as head 
of the Mahratta states, by the t tie of liaja Ham, and took 
the government into his own hands, granting lands to the most 
influential of the chiefs, in onler to stcure their support Almost 
the whole of the fine province of Malwa, so famous for the 
product of opium, and the amiual revenue of which was esti 
mated at not hss than one hundred ana fifty lacs of nipees, 
being equal to out million and a half sterling, was divided 
betwetn the two great chiefs, Holkar and Sindia, the latter of 
whom djing about this tinu, was succeeded in his wealth and 
lionouis by his son 



Fo nab 


'I he Peishwa fixed his residence at Poonah, which, from ft 
small village, had become a large town, and might, from that 
time, be called the capital of the Mahratta enipiie He was 
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at this period in alliance with the English ; and when Salabat 
Jung was placed by the French on the throne of the Deckan, 
he joined in an exi)e(lition to expel that usurper, undertaken 
by Ghazee-iid-din, the father of him A»ho dethroned Ahmed 
Shah. Before Balajee departed on this enterprise, he at- 
tained the grand object of his ambition, by inducing Raja 
Kani to resign all pretensions to the supreme authority, which, 
from that time, was openly assumed by the crafty Bramin, 
Kvho assigfied to the young prince a splendid maintenance, 
with a separate establishment at Hatara. 

During these wars the French lost ground by their imj)e- 
tuosity and disregard of the f(*eling8 and prejudices of the 
llati^es. They insulted the women and the priests, they plun- 
dered the temples and broke the idols ; they paid no attention 
to the distinctions of caste, and forced their sepoys to do work 
which they could not touch without losing caste. As their 
finances were always unaccountably low, they robbed and 
plundered the country. A regiment of light cavalry was 
usually etnployed in foraging, cattle lifting, despoiling towns 
and other light work of that sort. On one of their lines of 
inarch stood the pagoda of Kidalore, which was held in the 
highest reverence by the people, and which the French be- 
lieved to contain immense treasures. They burst in to this 
pftguda and into the houses of the Bramins, they dragged tlie 
tanks and got possession of a number of idols which had been 
thrown into the water for concealment ; but to their bitter 
disappointment these figures, instead of being of solid gold, 
were only of brass partially gilded. They broke them to 
pieces, and thus incurred a horrible odium without any profit. 
On the following day they reached another pagoda. The 
terrified priests had all fled ; but towards the evening a few 
Bramins came back to see what was befallen their temple and 
their habitations. The French chose to consider these poor 
men as spies, and they put six of them to death by blowing 
them off from the mouths of their field-pieces. These excesses 
aud atrocities'could not be forgotten by a people so vindictive 
as the Hindus ; and they never were forgiven. 

Always brave and formidable enemies in the field, these 
French in India were not to be compared in coolness, modera- 
political forethought, or civil affairs with our own coun- 
trymen. The only thing in which they surpassed us was in 
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pomp and magnificence. Our great conqueror Clive, the real 
founder of our empire, contented lum«elf with a very plain 
suit of uniform and lived like an English soldier. M. Dupleix 
lived like an Orienfal prince : he never appeared in public 
except in rich silk robes ; he was carried in a palanquin like 
a Nabob, surrounded by mace-bearers with their silver maces, 
and followed by a numerous troop of horse, richly caparisoned 
and fantastically attired. He had for his wife a lady of 
Europe<m descent, but born in India and thoroughly imbued 
with EnKtern tastes, nidtiiiers, and habits of thought. This 
\ery ambitious dame, who spoke the native Idiiguages, and 
wlio had a truly Oriental turn for political manoeuvre and in- 
trigue, shaped out much of her hu-^band’s daring policy, cor- 
resixnided w’ith native princes and eiiiefs, and laboured to 
make allies or partisans in all direciioiis. Slie kept a regular 
court at her mansion in Pondicherry, and was often seen 
blazing in diamonds and other rich jewels, and with a diadem 
on her brow, as if she had been a crowned sovereign. M. 
Bussy, who was for a long lime absolute master of Golconda, 
lived in a style still more magnificent. These very able and, 
in almost every sense, very remarkable mt*n, counted upon 
imposing on the natives by these pompous displays ; but it 
may be much doubtisl whether they did not miscalculate as to 
the effect to be prod\iced. Sinking their European distinc- 
tions, they l(M)ked like more native I{a.jas or Nabobs, whose 
weakness, pusillanimity, and vices had discredited them in the 
eyes of the pe<qjle. To llindiis and Mussulmans Clive in his 
old-fashioncnl uniform wjis a far more imposing figure than 
Dupleix or Bussy could ever be in their rich Oriental costume. 
When the great Warren Hastings, who consolidated and vastly 
enlarged the Empire which Clive had founded, was Governor- 
General and keeping a truly splendid court at Calcutta, he 
wore the plain blue coat and the rouiul hat of an English 
civilian : yet the natives never regarded him without respect 
and awe, and when he rode along the sejxiy lines of our army 
he was always enthusiastically hailed and cheered by the men. 
General Sir Eyre Coote dressed and lived as Lord Clive had 
done before him ; but to this day, no sepoy w’ill pa«s his por- 
trait without touching his cap or forehead — without giving a 
military salute, as if that brave leader, whose exploits have 
been transmitted by tradition, were yet in the flesh. 
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I'he wars of the Malirattas were inA ariably pursued with 
(lie ohjeet of increasing their own wealth and territory, there- 
fore they paid little regard to the question of right or wrong, 
liiit always took the side that seeintHi to offer the widest field 
for plunder, under the name of vhoiU or tribute, of which 
iliey claini(‘d a vast amount of arrears, iu virtue of the treaty 
made in the reign of harokhsir, and confirmed by Mohammed 
Jjliali, giving them liberty to levy chout over the whole of the 
Peckan. This imprudent agreement was an abundant source 
of misery to the agricultural population of the country ; for 
whenever a village resi'^ted the demand, the headman and 
principal persons were seized, and compelled by threats and 
torture to pay the amount claimed ; so that the Mahratta 
(‘lunderers always returned home laden with treasures. Nor 
did they confine their exactions to the tribute money, for the 
people were compelled to furnish them with supplies of all 
kinds. Every morning at day-break parties of Mahratta 
soldiers on small active ponies, set out in different directions 
from the place of encampment, and riding into the villages, 
li(‘lped th(*mselve8, without ceremony, to hay and com for 
their horses, tore down wood from the houses for fuel, and dug 
up grain from the pits, where it had been hidden by the in- 
habitants, all which they carried back to the camp; thus 
living in plenty on the spoils of the villagers. Yet those 
amongst the Malirattas who have not followed (he profession 
of amis, but have been content wdth the simple enjoyments of 
the husbandman, arc described as a remarkably kind, humane, 
and hospitable people * 

In the meantime, Tara Bye had taken advantage of the 
Peishwa’s absence to renew her schemes for obtaining the 
regency. She endeavoured to jiersuade Raja Rain to assert 
his supremacy, and place her at the head of the state ; but the 
young man, being devoid of ambition, refiLsed to involve him- 
self in troubles and dangers, for the sake of gratifying her 
love of power. II is moderation, however, cost him dear ; for 
the angry lady reproached him with his want of spirit, de- 
clared he was not her grandson, and finally made him a pri- 
f^mer in the fort of Satara, where he was confined in a damp 
stone dungeon, and fed on the coarsest food, for nearly eight 


See Hut. Ind., by the lion. Mounstuart Elphinstone. 
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years, when the death of his persecutor restored him to liberty. 
The prison of tliis unfortunate young man, whose health and 
spirits were entirely ruined by his long confinement, is still 
shown in the fort of Sntara. The cause of Tara Bye was 
espoused by many that were opposed to the government of the 
Peihliwa ; but on the return of 13alajee liao she was per- 
suaded to give up her claim, being allowed, however, to retain 
the control of the young Raja, on whom she seemerl resolved to 
revenge herself lor her disappointed hopes. The Peishwa 
consented to this arrangement with apparent reluctance, but 
was, probably, not sorry to be redieved from even the shadow 
of a rival, without incurring the odium of inju'^tice. 

Such was the state of afiairs in the Mahratta empire, when 
Allied Shah was depos(‘d, and Alarngir the Second was placed 
on the tottering throne of the Moguls. 


THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE. 


IAMOUS for his heroism at this period, 
was Ahmed of Durani, king ol 
the Afghans, one of the greatest 
warriors of his time. He was 
active, bold, and enterprising; 
but w'ould probably have confined 
his ambition within the limits of 
the kingdom he had established, 
had it not been for the outrageous 
conduct of Ghazee-ud-din, who 
provoked an invasion of the Mo- 
gul dominions, by attempting, 
partly by force and partly by 
stratagem, to re-annex the provinces of Lahore and Moul- 
tan to the empire. These territories had been entrusted 
by Ahmed t^ the government of a woman, the widow of the 
late viciroy, an Afghan noble, whose daughter had been 
betrothed in childhood to Ghazee-ud-din. This engagement 
afforded the latter a pretext for entering the country without 
exciting suspicion of his hostile intentions, and he was received 
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with joy by the mother of his afHancod bride, whose pride was 
gratified by the prospect of being so nearly allied to the 
grand vizier. But the poor lady very soon discovered that 
site was the victim of a plot to deprive her of her rank and 
liberty, for she was carried off to Delhi as a prisoner, while 
the vizier assumed the government of the provinces. 

Ahmed, enraged at this outrage, set forth at the head of a 
largo army towards D dhi, and that unfortimate capital was 
aj^ain subjected to all tiie horrors experienced at the time of 
Nadir’s invasion ; for although the gates were opened almost 
unresistingly, and Ahmed was himself far from being inclined 
to cruelty, yet he could not prevent his troops from taking the 
fullest advantage of the capture of the city. From Delhi the 
conquerors proceeded to Mattra, which they surprised in the 
midst of a religious festival, wiien a dreadful scene of blood- 
shed ensued ; for this being one of the holy cities, its rich 
temples were eagerly broken into, and plundereil of all their 
treasures, while those who endeavoured to defend them were 
cut down unsparingly, by the hands of the merciless invaders. 

On his return to Delhi Ahmed made peace with Alamgir, 
and fonned an alliance with him, by marrying one of his 
daughters, and contracting another to his son Timur, whom 
lie appointed governor over the w'hole of the Punjab, including 
till* provinces of Moultan and Lahore, which Ghazee-ud-din 
had been obliged to surrender. He then gave the military 
command at Dellii to a Rol|illa chief, in order to protect the 
Emperor from any violence that might be offered by his 
vizier; and having thus 8ucceedt*d in recovering his terri- 
tori^, increasing his w'ealth, and establishing a decided supe- 
riority over the Mogul sovereign, he returned to his own 
capital. 

it appears that the Afghans were incapable of bearing the 
PTcat heat of the climate, and that a fearful mortality which 
broke out in his army induced Ahmed to make a rapid return 
to his own cool mountains. By this incursion he pretty well 
completed the spoliation and ruin which Nadir Shah and his 
Persians had commenced. After his visit Delhi could never 
^^in hope to raise her head : her beautiful and invaluable 
canal, her fortifications, mosques, baths, fountains, and all works, 
'vhether public or private, fell into decay through poverty and 
helplessness. The fine roads made by the first of the great Mo- 
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guls were neglected, even where they ran close to the capital. 
The rich had become poor, and none of the poor rich. The 
sacred pr(>perty set apart for the maintenance of the mo.«>qiies 
and colleges was broken into, spent and wasted — as it has been 
of late years in tlie cxjnring I'urkish empire. After this there 
could ti'^no longer security for any sjiecies of projierfy. 1 he 
rapidity of d< dine and the mournful symptoms of it wliich 
met the eye wherever it was turned, at Delhi or in the neigh- 
bourhood, deeply afiected tlie Phiglish officers who first visited 
the city in the army of Lord Clive. Undt^r such a regimen 
as now obtained in this once magnificent capital, the w^ork ol 
centuries may be undone in a very few years. 

While these events w'erc passing at Delhi, the English, in 
conjunction with the INI a hrattas, destroyed the famous piratical 
statt*, that had existed for more than half a century, on the 
western coast of India, to the great iiijury’^ of the British trade 
of Bombay. Its first chief, Coiiajee Angria, a man of Iom 
birth, had distinguished himself in the time of Sevajee, by his 
services against a band of j urates that infested the shores ot 
the Mahratta country, and hud been promoted by di*grees, in 
reward for many valiant exploits, till he had become admiral 
of the fleet, and governor of Severndroog, a strong fortn'ss, 
standing on a higli precipitous rock on the coast of the 
Concaii. 

Not long after Angria had obtained tlie government of 
SeverndriHig, some dispute arose lietweeii him and the Mah- 
ratta chief, whicli led him to revolt ; and as he was popular 
among the men he had been accustomed to command, he v'as 
8ot)n master of the whole fleet, and about sixty leagues' of the 
coast ; which, after some negotiation, he was allow'^ to retain, 
on condition of paying a small annual tribute to the Mahratta 
government. Conajee Angria, and others of his family 
him, carried on the trade of professed pirates, their strongholds 
being Soverndrocjg, and the no less impregnable hill fort of 
Gheriah; situated on another insulated cliff, where these for- 
midable chiefs reigned as absolute sovereigns over their own 
territories, and aspired to the sole dominion of the Indian seas. 
The English and Mahrattas had several times united their 
forces to extirpate the corsairs, but without much prospect of 
success, until the year 1755, when Severndroog w'as captured 
by Commodore James; and in the following year, Gheriah 
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was stormed and taken by Colonel Clive, who, by this im- 
portant victory, put an end to a power whicli had so long been 
a check to European commerce in, that part of the world. 
Toolajee Angria, the ruling chief, surrendered himself after 
the rapture of Gheriah, to the Mahrattas, and passed the rest 
of his life in captivity. The two forts were also given up by 
the English to their allies, according to the terms of an agree- 
ment entered into before the war. 

It was just after the fall of the pirate state, that Ghazee- 
ud-din made an alliance with the great Bramin chief, Ragoba, 
Itrotlier of the Peishwa, and commander of the forces, for the 
j)Mrt)ose of recovering his former power at the Mogul court. 
It the policy of the Maliratta government to aid in any 
enterprise that t(*ri(le<l to accelerate the downfall of the im- 
))erial [xiwer ; therefore, the chief hastened with a numerous 
force, to the assistance of the vizier, who, thus iK>werfully 
supported, entered Delhi, where he soon obtained possession 
of the palace, and assumed unlimited control over the Emperor, 
N(it long afterwards, he caused the unhappy and degraded 
monarch to be assassinated, and placed on the throne a grand- 
son of Aurengz(‘be, who assumcKl the title of Shah Jehan ; 
''hilst Shah Alum, the son of the late Emperor, was sheltered 
hy Shujah-ud l)o>%lah, the Nabob of Oude, by whom he was 
placed at the lujad t)f a c(»iifederacy against the English, in 
tlic well-known warfare of Ikmgal. 

The Maliratta power had, by this time, reached its greatest 
Ijcight. Balajee Kao remained absolute sovereign of the 
Country, and his dominions, exclusive of numerous tributary 
states, extended trom the Indus and Ilemalaya mountains to 
tile southern extiemity of the peninsula, including the whole 

Guzerat, of which province the Mahrattas had lately com- 
ph*ted the conquest. 'The civil administration w^as conducted 

a cousin of the Peishwa, who was called the Bhoo; and 
the command of the army was given, as already seen, to his 
I'rother lluganoth Rao, belter known by the name of Ragoba ; 
fttid thus lialajee confined all power to his own family. 

The melancholy fate of the Emperor Alamgir the Second, 
®nd the confusion that invariably attends a revolution thus 
'‘lolently eftected, now affordc^d a prosjiect to Balajee Rao of 
tjeahzing the long-cherished hope of establishing the Main ait a 
dominion over the whole of Hindustan. Ragoba had lieen 

Q 
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occupit^d BiiHc the restoration of Ghazee-ud-din, with the con- 
quest <if Moiiltaii unil Lahoie, of uhieh he fidd gained poswes- 
81011 Mitli tli( js>iviaiu‘i of the Siks, who had been long 

hidden iii tlie moun- 
tains, but \\ere now 
luoinning to appear 
ai>.nii in great num> 

1)1 IS 

1 he invasion and oc- 
(upatioii of these pro- 
vinces naturally led to 
d war with Ahmed of 
• >01.1111, to whom thej 
h id belonged ; and be 
ilKutoie liasloiied lo 
iheaid of the RoliilUs 
tl)ioiij;li whose count n 
the iMaliidttas had to 
jidss 111 their waj tu 
Dtllii, the possession 
of w hich was the grand 
object of their ambi- 
tious \ lews. The timely 
assistance of the Af- 
ghd,ns obliged t he Mdh- 
1 at ids to retreat, but 
not before they bad 
destroyed os many as 
one thousand thiee hundred Mllhges, and reduced the whole 
country to a pittnnis state of desolation. Great preparations 
w'ere then niadi' for a new campaign, under the conduct 
of the Bhao ; w Inch serves to show the increased wealth and 
refinement of the Mahratta^, whose taste for luxury seems, at 
this jienod, to have equalled that of the ISIoguls in the days 
of their glory. Their spacious tents were lined with silba 
and broad cloths, and surmounted by gilded ornaments ; each 
suite belonging to the officers being enclosed by screens of 
coloured canvas. Trams of elephants, horses superbly capa- 
risoned, g^y banners, and all the splendid accompanimentb of 
an Indian army, were displayed on this occasion, and the pnO' 
cipal officers w ore cloth of gold. 
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All the great Mahratta chiefs were ei)gag(*d in this expedi- 
tion. Delhi was stormed ; and although its inhabitants were 
not trealeil with the barbarity that stained the triumphs of 
Nadir Shah and Ahmed of Durani, the Hhao used his light as 
a (‘(niqiieror to deface, for the sake of their valuable orna- 
ments, the palaet*s, tombs, and shrines, which even the Per- 
sians and Afghans had spared. The silver ceiling of the hall 
o( .iudioiice was torn down and coined into rupees, of which it 
is sid(l to have yielded sev(‘iiU‘en lacs. 

tiimzec-ud din and his Shah Jclian, whom he hud 

dijtiilhed with the imperial title, had escaped, and the Bliao 
proposed to pnxdaim as Kmperor, AViswas Kao, the son of the 
Peishwa; but this design was frustrated by the approach of 
the Afglians, lu‘aded by their iiitnquil King, AhmisI, who had 
U'eii for some time detained on the frontie»rs of Oude, by 
the monsoon. As soon as the rains had eensed he niarehed 
towards Delhi, and disjiosid his army in snch a manner that 
tlu‘ Wahrattas weuv entirely surrounded, llis next measure 
was to intercept their siipiilie's, for viliich they depended chiefly 
on the llrinjarras, or camp <Je‘alers, a cla^-s of men whose trade 
was to funiisli armies with provisions in time of war, and who 
weie by no means scru[mlous a.s to the means of obtaining the 
corn and cattle M'hicb they brought into the camps, so that'the 
Country people suffered constantly from their depredations. 

Frequent skirmishes took place in the neighbourhood of 
l^t'lhi, but Ahmed .still delaycnl coming to a regular enguge- 
nient, thinking to obtain an easier victory, if he first nduecd 
the strength of the enemy by famine. All day long, this active 
chief was on horseback, riding* about in all directions, to recon- 
»‘oitre; and at night he kept watch, to prevent a surprise, 
“^wnetimes saying to his officers, “ Do you sl(»ep ; I will take 
to arouse you in case of danger.” 

In the mean lime the Mahrattas, pent up within the city, 
suffering severely for want of fwsl, were lagging to be 
out to risk an engagement in tlie open field ; and the 
Bbao at length yield<3 to their entreaties. An obstinate 
^ttle was fought near the town of Panniput : it lasted from 
nay-break till two in the afterimon ; when tlie Mahrattas hav- 
***& lost their commander, and most of their great chiefs, gave 
''"ay, and left the Afghans masters of the field, who followed 
their victory by pursuing and cutting to pieces all who liad 

g 2 
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not fallen in the fight ; so that the Mahratta army was totally 
destroyed ; and few wt*re the families throughout the nation 
that had not to mourn the loss of friends and relatives killed 
on tliat fatal day. The IVishwa’s son was among the stain, 
and it was »>up})Osed (hat (he Bhao also fell ; but as his body 
was never found, some believed that he had withdrawn from 
the field, to end his days in religious seclusion. This cele- 
brated battle t(»ok place on the 7th of January, 1761. The 
Peisli\Mi was so much aflected at the news of tlie defeat, that 
he retired to a temple he had erected in the environs of 
Poonah, where he died in a few months. His death was sin- 
cerely laiiienied by the people, t‘8|)eeially the rural population, 
whose condilion had been materially improved during the 
period of his reign. 

Under former rulers, the rents of villages had often been 
farnK*d by petty chiefs, who paid a certain sum to the govern- 
ment, and took the chance of the crops, to gain or lose by the 
bargain ; but this arrangement subjected the peasantry to 
great oppression, as these persons &(ddom content^ thenisebi's 
with the sliare of the produce which the law allowed them, 
and there was no redress for the injured parties; farming of 
rents had tlierefore been abolished, and such regulations made, 
as ■efFt‘Ctually preventi'd the collectors of revenues from exact- 
ing mure tliaii was due from tlie husbandmen. 

Under the auspices of Balajee liao, many improvement^ 
were iiitroiluced into the courts of justice ; the army was veil 
regulated ; and in every resj)ect tlie Mahratta nation vu> 
better goverm*d, and more jirosperous than at any former 
period. 

Balajee Rao was succetnied by his second son, Madoo IbWi 
w'hose uncle, Bugoba, took the chief management of aflkirs, 
the young Peishw a w as but seventeen ; and at the close of the 
same year died Tara Bye, at a very advanced age ; an event 
that releas(Ki from his dreary prison the royal captive, Knp 
Bam, who, Avith ruined liealth and broken spirits, resideil 
quietly at Sat ara, where he was considered in the light of a 
prisoner at large, nor did he ever attempt to interfere with 
the politics of tlie state. 

Ahmed of Durani, after the victory of Panniput, returned 
to Cabul, and the empire of the Moguls being left witho^*^ 
any acknowledged head, was thus virtually ended. 
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Thoupfh 80 very often invaders and conquerors the Afghans 
could never long maintain any of their conquests in India 
Proper. The climate appears to liave atiected them far more 
than it does Europeans. The undisciplined mountaineers, 
wlu) were merely clans conducted by their several chieftains, 
were very greedy for j^lunder ; but so soon as they obtained 
their booty they were still more eager to return to their own 
cool, juiy regions. Then again, the Afghan prince who re- 
iiiiiiiicd long abs(uit, was sure to be attacke'd in his native ter- 
ritories by some other prince or chief, while he was constantly 
exposed to the cliance of some brother, uncle, or cousin claini- 
uig liifl musnud and murdering his wives and children. In 
ftcxeral conjunctures it appeared that the Afghans muht inevi- 
Uhl) become masters not only of the Punjab, but of the whole 
of llindiistan as far as the frontiers of Aracan and Ava. We 
have explained the causes that impeded their permanent con- 
queht ; and now, by degrees, the warlike Siks were recover- 
ing strength and confidence, and constructing a truly formi- 
dable state which would interpose between them and the 
Indus. 
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III'. ‘^plciKlid ompin^ crented by Baber and 
.Vkbcr. after endiiriug little more than t^vu 
liuiidre<l sears, was now for eser laid ]»rostrato 
'I he (ireat Mogul, whetluT at Dellu or else- 
where, wh(‘ther at large or shut up in a state- 
prison, ss.is a mere pageant, and Hitting;, 
indistiiM‘t {ihaiitoni. I\ien heard his nanu 
but saw nolliiug of Ins dc(‘ds. Among the Mnssulniaii por- 
tion of the j)oj)u]ation there exisleti a sort of traditioiiiil 
reserenee for llie deseend.nit of tin* gieat '1 imour. who had 
spretul Ins eoiupiests and his faith user sueli vast portions of 
the globe ; but few ])eojde dwelling at ans dislaure from tlic* 
capital ever kiu'W from one inontli till the otlier who was 
(Iraud Mogul, or wlait his actual eonditiou. Usually fla* 
poor, diserowned, dishonoured hanp(*ror was tossi'd from one 
Maliratta eliief to another. I le was s ery’ often subjected to 
the iudignit} of stripes and blows, and might con.sider hiniseli 
fortunate if In* kept possession of hi* e}es and escaped mutila- 
tion. But for the rise of a European })ower tiie far greater 
portion of India would have fallen into a condition of complete 
anarchy ; for the JMahrattas, who formed by far the strongest 
of the native powders, had little capacity for civil government, 
and few of tlie qualities reipiisite for the construction of a 
new, consolidatcni, jieaoefnl empire. They would have helped 
to [dace the tigers of tlie jungle in the towns and villages of 
the Carnatic and llindustau. 

Wliile the foregoing events were passing in the north of 
India, the great (piestion was decided whether the French or 
Englisli were to be the future lords of the country. The issue 
of the contest was for some time doubtful, but the British 
arms at length prevailed ; and a few days after the great 
battle of Baiiniput, the French ca}>ital of Pondicherry was 
surrendered to Colonel Coote ; and the hopes of France, wbh 
regard to extending her dominion over the East, were thus 
terminated. 
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Madras was at this period the capital of tjie British posses- 
sions in India Its tcrntor) extended five miles along the shore, 
111(1 \^rls alxiiit one iiiilc in breadth. The Kiiglish division of 
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die town, c\ll((l I oil St (icorge, did not contain more than 
ldt\ house l)(»sidt s llu* w.iiehouses of the Company, and two 
<lnirola‘s, tlie one Iholesiaiit, the other Homan C’atliolic. The 
'Vdll and Imtteriis separated this division from tlie jmrt iii- 
lialnled by Armenian and Indian merchanis, who were, in 
general, very wealthy. 'J his portion of the citv, together with 
a space allotted to the poorer natives, was cnlh>d the Black 
fowii, and the European part was culled tlie %Vhife 'rowii. 
Many of the natives, both in the city and distnet, were weavers 
in the employ of the East India Coiiijiany. 

I^ladras m not very well situated as a trading capital, on 
account of the difficulty of ajipronehing it by s(»a, as it pos- 
»^ssp{, no harbour or inlet of any kind to break the violence of 
die surge, which rolls heavily upon the coast at all seasons of 
the year, particularly from October to .fanuary, when ships 
can neither arrive nor depart, on account of the Ntorms and 
typhoons that prevail during the whole of that jieriod. Even 
the most fiiv curable season of the year vessels usually 
anchor a mile or two from the shore, and their cargoes are 
conveyed to land on a kind of raft, called a catamaran, which 
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is constructed of three fl.it ])ieceR of timber, eight or ten feet 
long, tied togetiier, the middle one being longer than tlie 
oth(‘rs, and curved upwards at the ends. It is pushed 
through the Mirf by a man with a paddle, who is often 
washed oft‘, but so well jiractised in his calling, that he 
leaps on again in an instant. The catamarans are quite safe 
when a boat or any other vessel would be inevitably lost. The 
regular boats of that coast are wide, deep, and of a clumsy 
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form, and are made of planks, fastened together with strong 
cord. They are rowed with ten or twelve paddles, the boat- 
men keeping time to a monotonous but not unplcasing song. 
The city has been greatly enlarged and improved, as will be 
noticed hereafter. 

'I he next transaction of which we shall speak in the com- 
plicated history of India are the wars with the native princes, 
which led to the important conquests of llengal and Mysore, 
by which a company of British merchants beci^e the powerful 
sovereigns of a vast empire. The English authorities in 
Bengal had been opposed from the beginning by the viceroys 
of that province, until the time of Aliverdi Kh^, a prince of 
great skill, both in civil and military afikirs, who had success- 
fully protected his dominions from the inroads of the Mahrattas, 
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and was ruling at the time of the defeat and rapture of the pirate 
Angria. Aliverdi was a friend to the English and their trade. 
Il< allowed them to dig a moat round Calcutta, to protect tlmt 
city from predatory attacks, and granted them many privileges, 
bv which they were enabled to improve their settlements in 
IJengal. 

Aliverdi died in 17oG, when he was succeeded in the office 
of Nabob or governor, by his grand-nephew', Suraja Dowlah, 
d narrow-minded tyrannical prince, who had always disliked 
till' Kurojieans, and very soon found a pretext for commencing 
hostilities. The English had so long enjoyed the protection 
and friendship of Aliverdi Khan, that they were but ill pre- 
[)ared for a war with his successor: -therefore, when he appeared 
before Calcutta with a force that made resistance nearly hope- 
less, all the women and children were sent at night on board 
a vessel, to be conveyed to a place of safety, while the council 
assembled to deliberate on the means of warding off the 
tJireatened danger. So great was the alarm, that all the rest 
of the ships sailed away at daybreak, with the English governor 
and some others, who were selfish enough to secure their own 
retreat, thus depriving those who remained of their only means 
of escape. 

The defensive measures adopted were very unwise, and were 
not carried into effect with any military steadiness or skill. 
After a resistance of three days the weak garrison lost heart, 
the English soldiers broke open the arrack store-house in the 
fort, drank that ardent spirit to excess, and became mad or 
stupid ; the water-gate was left open, the ramparts were un- 
manned, and thousands of the enemy rushed through the gate 
or escalflded the walls. Under proper guidance that garrison, 
weak as it was, might long have set the Nabob and his huge 
but undisciplined and cowardly army at defiance. Had Clive 
been there, with only twenty-five British soldiers, he would 
have held Fort William for months. 

It was immediately made known to Suraja Dowlah that the 
fort would be surrendered ; whereupon his troops marched in 
&od took possession. The Nabob entered soon afterwards, 
accompanied by his vizier, Mir .Taffier, and although he had 
promised that no violence should be offered to the garrison, 
amounting to one hundred and forty-six individuals, he ordered 
that they should be all confined till the morning, in a small 
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dark room, called the Black Hole, scarcely eighteen ft»et square, 
where, during a night of the most horrible suffering, one 
hundred and Iwenty-thrcM? human l)eings died of thirst and 
suffociition. while the few who survived were found either in 
a state of stufiefaction or frightful delirium. It appears that 
the Nabob had not anticipated the fetal consecpiencoH of con- 
fining hi‘<'‘pnMUu rs in the Illaek Hole, yet lie evinced neither 
pity nor remorse when informed of the dreadful catastroplie, 
but merely desired that the Knglish chief, meaning the 
go\enior of the fort, if still alive, should he brought liefore 
him. JVIr. Howell, the gentleman who had assumed that 
office after the flight of the governor, was accordingly sup- 
ported, more dead than ali\e, into liis jirescmee, wlieii Siiraja 
allowed him to sit down, and d<‘sired that a glass of water 
Rlmiild be given to him, hut not a word of r(‘grc*t was iittertnl 
by the unfeeling [irinee for the oahimit\ of winch he had been 
the cause. 

The following anecdote will afford an instance of the dread 
ill wliieli this tyrant was lield. One of tlie Hindu guards set 
to watch the ])rison on that fearful night, was willing, for a 
large bribe*, to represent to him the horrible situation of the 
sufferers, and beg that tli(*y might be ])laced in a larger apart- 
ment ; but the Nabob was asleep, and tlie soldier had not the 
courage to disturb him, although strongly teinj)ted, both by 
interest and humanity, so to do. 

Calcutta was very soon retaken by C^olonel dive, who als(» 
sent an expedition to the rich city of Hoogly, about twenty- 
five miles higher iq) tlie river, which was taken and plundered. 
The mge of Suraja Dowlah at these successes was unbounded. 
He laid ^siege to Caleutla, but soon finding there was no 
prosj.)ect of regaining possession of it, lie consented to make 
peace, on terms sufficiently favourable to the English. 

These events occurred in the early part of the war with the 
French ; and ns it was thought not improbable that the Nabob 
of Bengal might, under the circumstances, be dispi'^sed to 
afford aid to any power opjxwed to the English, Colonel Olive 
was induced to enter into the views of the vizier, Mir Jaffier, 
who aspired to the sovereignty of Bengal, which he propos<*<J 
to obtain by de])osing his master. The British government at 
Calcutta sanctioned this treasonable conspiracy, on condition 
of deriving c.onsiderable advantages in case of its success 
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Tliis was the occasion of the fain<ui8 battle of Phissey, fought 
oil tlie twenty-third of June, 1757, and won by the Hritish, 
the event of whicli decided the future fortunes of India. The 
victory, lu)we\er, was much facUitalc‘d by the desertion of Mir 
.lather, with a great part of wSuraja’s troops, accoi-ding to the 
plan which he had concerted witli his allies. 

The Nabob, who had remained in liis tent during the 
cn<’'.vgement, no sooner heard of Iht^ defection ot his vizier 
ih.^n he mounted a camel and fled towards his ca])ital, Moor- 
shrd d>ad, a (dtv on tlie flanges, llert^ the nnhu’limate prince 
MKMJ found tliat a tyrant must not exj)ect to meet will, friends 
in Ills misfortunes. " lie left the city in disgiiisi*, and hired a 
Doat, intending to proceed up tlie rner as far as l^atnn; but 
i\ln*n he arri\i‘d at IJaj-malial the hoiitinen ih'chired they 
would go no fartlnr till the next d.i\, nor could he prc'vail on 
them to alter their resolution. In this disti ess In* sought con- 
cc.ilment for tlie night in a d<‘sert((I g.udcMi of tliis once 
splendid city, wlii<‘li before the time of .Vlneidi Khan had 
been the residence of iIkm icen»>s of Ileng.d ; and here he was 
.sc(‘n j?nd reeogiii/ed, in tlie iiioriiing, Iin a man wdioin he had 
former 1) treated with unjust se>eTit), and who now re%enged 
Ininaelf by betra\ing the nnhapjiy fngJti\e to his enemies, 
llis fate was siKHdily decided. He was delivered into the 
hfinds of his late vizier, who had already assumed the rank of 
sovereign, and being shut up in a remote apartment of the 
palace, was there put to death in the night, by assassins sent 
for that cruel purpose. 

^riie Kiiglish received from the new sovereign of Bengal an 
immense sum of money, with a large accession of territory 
around Calcutta, and the right of taking jiosscssion of all the 
French settlements and factories in the province. 

Scarcely, however, was Mir Jaffier seated on the throne of 
Bengal, when an unexpected rival appeared in the person of 
the Mogul pnnee, Shah Alum, thesoii of tlie Kmj)eror Alamgir 
the Second, who, it may lie remembered, had taken refuge at 
the court of the Nabob of Oudo, and now came forward, sup- 
ported by that prince, to assert his claim, as Soubehdar of 
Bengal, llehar, and Orissa ; a rank that had been bestowed on 
him by his father. It was about this time that the unfortunate 
Alaingir was assassinated, when Shah Alum was immediately 
procLaimed emperpr by his partizans at Dellii, with the sanction 
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of Ahmed, of Duraiii, vrho, as we have seen, had placed the 
government in the hands of a chief of the liohilla nation. 

The new emperor, having neither army nor money, did not 
return to Delhi to take possession of the throne, but he assumed 
the imperial title, and nominated as vizier his friend, Shuja- 
ud-Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude, the son of Safder dang, 
who, under th(3 Emperor Ahmed Shah, had enjoyed the same 
dignity. 

Oude is an extensive plain, situated between the lleraalaya 
mountains and the ri\cr Ganges. The soil is very fertile, 
producing sugar, cotton, indigo, opium, and many kinds of 
grain. In the time of tlic Mogul emi)erors Oude was one of 
die richest territories of Hindustan, and after the breaking up 
of the empire was, for a considerable time, a wealthy and 
powerful state, until the misgovernment of its rulers led to a 
dilferent condition of affairs, and the people, from being op- 
pressed, neglected the cultivation of the land ; the laws were 
disregarded ; and the whole country at length became a prey 
to disorder and anareliy. At the time, however, of Mir »Jaf- 
fier’s usurpation of Hengal, Oude was in a very flourishing 
condition, under the dominion of Shuja-ud-Dowluh, whose 
father, Safder Jang, having been deposed by ( 1 hazeo-ud-din, 
had retired to his government of Oude, where he died shortly 
afterwards. Shuja, as already stated, afforded Shah Alum an 
asylum from the violence of (ihazee-ud-din, and assisted him 
to undertake a war in Bengal. In this contest the so-called 
Grand Alogul was a mere name ; our real antagonist was the 
Nabob of Oude, and he very soon succunibed, leaving us in 
undisputed })ossession of the whole of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, and with an authority and control which reached to 
his own capital and far beyond it. Nearly at the same time 
the French were driven out of Golconda and nearly all the 
rest of the Deckan, and our power was there made predominant, 

Mir Jaffier died before the conclusion of the war, and was 
succeeded by his son, Nujeen Dowlah, who was so entirely de- 
pendent on the English, that the latter were considered by the 
natives as the real sovereigns of the whole country. The 
Emperor placed himself under their protection, and the 
Nabob of Oude, after sustaining several defeats, gave up the 
hopeless contest, and repaired to the British camp at Allaha- 
bad, to make the best terms in his power. Lord Clive, who 
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had just been appointed to the government of all India, pro- 
ceeded to Allahabad to arrange matters with the vanquished 
princes, when Shuja-ud-I)owlah was permitted to resume his 
goxernment, with the title of Vizier of the Empire, in return 
tor which he became a valuable ally of the British government 
lu India. The Emj»eror, with the revenues of two of tlie 
(onquored districts for his support, continued to reside under 
tli^ protection of the English, in the hope that they might 
eventually be induced to furnish him with an army, without 
he could not venture to return to Delhi, where great 
confusion reigned, and the sovereign aiitJiority was a subject of 
contention. The English, however, had no intention of aiding 
him in this jinrticular ; therefore the disappointed prince at 
length afiplied to the Mahrattas, who espoused his cause, and, 
in 1771, placed him on theMegradod throne at Delhi, ruling 
or misruling for him, and keeping him a prisoner. 

As Lord Clive went up the country, and while he was 
staying at Allahabad, his ofheers were rather frequently 
entertained by the native grandees, whose very long banquets 
were usually followed by an exhibition of dancing-girls or 
jugglers, or by both. 

1 he dancing-women in India — who might more correctly 
be called pantomimists and jiosture-makers — form a distinct 
body in society, and have their rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities, which are recognised by law. Europeans generally 
call them “ natch-girls.” A natch is an indispensable part 
of every grand entertainment. Mr. Forbes, who commenced 
his long Indian career in 1765, has left us a good account of 
these women, who appear not to have changed in any respect 
since his time. 

The wealthy Mahometans, Hindus, and Parsees, frequently 
entertain their friends at their garden-houses : but in these 
companies no women are present except the dancing-girls, 
who are accompanied by muMcians jdaying on instruments 
somewhat like our guitar and violin. The singing-men and 
singing-women are hired at festivals and grand solemnities, 
among all sects and professions in India. Many of the 
dancing-girls are extremely delicate in their persons, soft and 
regular in their features, with forms of perfect symmetry ; and, 
although dedicated from infancy to this profession, they in 
genersd preserve a decency and modesty in their demeanour. 
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Their dances require great attention, from tlie dancer’s feet 
being hung witli small bells, which sound in concert with the 
music. Two girls usually perform at the same time ; their 
steps are not so mazy or active as ours, but much more inter- 
esting ; as the song, the music, and the motions of the dance, 
continue to express love, hope, jealousy, and other passions, 
which can all be understood by those who are entirely ignorant 
of the language of the song. 'J'he Indians are extremely fond 
of this enierlainment, and lavish large sums on their favourite 
performers. Another kind of dancing-girls are dedicated to 
the princi|»ul Hindu tejnjiles : these are supplied by their 
parents, wlio are taught that tlie presentation of a beautiful 
daugliter to the Deity is highly acceptable : they dance and 
sing at the festivals, but arc not considered in the character 
of the vestal virgins of ancient Itoinc, or of tliose we read of 
among the Peruvians. I'hey generally have families by the 
priests of the toinphs. 'riicir hoys are taught to play on 
musical instniinents, and the girls are early instructed in the 
profession of their mothers. All the large cities in Hin- 
dustan contain sots of dancing-girls, under the care of their 
respective dueuas, who are always ready to attend for hire 
at weddings and other festivities, or to finish the evening 
eiitertaiunient of the* Kuropeaiis and natives ; and many of 
these girls often accompany the Asiatic armies into the field. 
The singing-men and singing-women mentioned by the aged 
Barzillai, and the daughters of musie that we read of in the 
sacred pages, as well as in tlie ancient poets, resemble these 
characters in lliuduslaii. The women of Israel came out to 
meet David and Saul, dancing to instruments of music, and 
complimenting Saul with having slain his thousands, and 
David his tens of thousands. The choristers of Palestine 
resemble those of India; who now celebrate a prince or 
gemeral, in the same manner, at a public entrance or any other 
public festival. These women are frequently very magnifi- 
cent in their attire, and very redolent of perfumes. They 
scent their long black hair with oil of cloves, cinnamon, 
atar of roses and the like ; and they generally wear strongly- 
scented flowers.* 

The particulars which follow are from more recent ob- 
servers. 


* Oriental Memoirs. 
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At first, nioht P^uropeaiis find both tlio music and the 
(laiiciiiji; of a natch slow and monotonous, (icnerally, how- 
ex pi, a taste for botli is created by time and habit. All are 
agreed that the women of India, who are not crushed by 
p()\eit} and hunger, are exceedingly graceful in their form 
jiral d<‘portinent. They have an erect, free, and elastic gait, 

1 very one who has paused at a glnit on the river, or at a 
tou^itain, or that has riiideti through a town at morning or 
txeuing, has been sensibly struck with their pleasing gestures 
find grae<‘ful action. Corset-makers find no eTnj)lo}ment 
«miong them, and ^et tliey jxksscss forms which cannot be sur- 
p.i sed. 'I'hoir e\traordin;iry degree of grace and elastieity 
li.ts been, ill gon<l ])Jirt, attrihul(‘d to this. From their earliest 
einldliood the) are taught to e.irry vesseds on the head, and, 
.IS the) grn^v up, ji dail) morning \isit is jiaid to the village or 
town well for a su])j)l) of water, which is alw^ays brought 
lioine by the girls in earthen jars, thus |H)isud. This exercise 
1ms the etfeet of bringing all the muscles of the back into 
nction, and eonsecpieiitly strengthening the spine ; while the 
ehest is thrown forward and exjianded. ^Jo crooked backs 
or crooked shouhit'rs are seen out in Hindustan. I'liis em- 
ploMuent tcaelies them, as they walk, to permit the centre of 
graxity to fall on the middle of the foot, giving them, ns they 
go along, a firm and ujiright gait. One of the Company’s 
luedical oflieers. Dr. Henry JI. Spry, is of ojiinion, that this 
exorcise of ean-ying small xessels of Wtater on the Iiead might 
be adxantageonsly introduced into our boarding schools, and 
prixate families, and that it might entirely supersede the pre- 
»'cat machinery of dumb-bells, baek-boards, skipping-ropes, 
The young lady ought to be taught to curry the jar as 
the>e Hindu women do, without ever touching it with her 
band. 

J'he daily morning walk fnmi the river side, from the 
Maintain or the well, certainly j)rei)ares the natch girls for the 
Rfdoons of high life, and gives tliem a deportment and an ease 
'^bich they rarely lose even at the apjironch of old age, and 
^beii all their other charms are fad^ and gone. It is to be 
»ot(*d that the same practice of water carrying leads to 
precisely the same results in the south of Spain, and in the 
^outh of Italy, as in India. A Neaj»olitaii female peasant 
^'ill carry on her heed her vessel full of water to the very 
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brim over a rough road and not spill a drop of the water ; 
and the acquisition of this art, or knack, gives her the same 
erect and elastic gait, and the same expanded chest and well- 
formed back and bhoiilders. 

Ill India, as in nearly all other Asiatic countries, the ladies 
and gentlemen do not dance theme Ives, but are mere specta- 
tors of Ihe performances of hired, professional dancers, 
oriental can comprehend how we should take the trouble to 
dance as we do. 

7'he Hindus are averse to many of those accomplishments 
in women that are so admired by Kuropeans. They say they 
would be injurious to that simplicity of manners and decorum 
of behaviour wliich are requisite to render them estimable in 
their families ; that, by too much engaging the mind, the) 
would lead their attention away from llieir cliildren and hus- 
band, and give them a disrelish to those cares for which they 
think Providence has designed them ; and, as they strictly 
adhere to this opinion, there are few Hindu women to bo found 
who can either read or write. 

liut the dancing- women, who are the votaries of pleasure, 
are taught every qualification which they imagine may tend to 
captivate and entertain the other sex. 'J'hcy compose a sepa- 
rate class, live under the jiroteetion of government, and ac- 
cording to their own inirticular rules. 

In the code of (lentoo laws and customs it is said : “ If a 
dancing-girl commit a crime that renders her property liable 
to confiscation, the magistrate shall confiscate all her effects, 
except her clothes, jewels, and dwelling. In the same manner 
to a soldier shall be h‘ft his implements of war, and, to a man 
exercising any profession, the implements of that profession 
shall be exempted from the coiifiseation of the rest of his 
property. 

The dancing-women oat meat of any kind except beef. 
They even drink spirituous liquors, which, ^icrhaps, may have 
led the Greeks who accompanied Alexander to imagine that 
the other Hindus did the same. 

They appear in a variety of dresses. Besides those that 
have been already mentioned they sometimes wear trowserp 
like the Persians ; a jama of wrought muslin, or gold or silver 
tissue ; the hair plaited and lianging down behind, with spiral 
curls on each side of the face ; and to the gold or silver rings 
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on the ankles in some of their dances they attach small bells 
of the same metals. The figures of the Bacchantes, that are 
to be met with in antique paintings and bas-reliefs may serve 
as an exact representation of some of the dancing-women in 
IlinduKtan. 

No religious ceremony, or festival of any kind, is thought 
to Im* jKirformed with requisite order and magnificence unless 
flc<^ouij)auied by dancing ; and every great temple has a set of 
dancers Ixdonging to it. 

In n country of such vast extent of latitude the complexion 
ns well as the })hysical construction of the peo])le must be 
liable to considerable variation ; those in the northern being 
more fair and robust than those in the southern provinces. 
J’ut the Hindu women in general are finely shaped, gentle in 
their manners, and have something soft and even musical in 
their voices. 

An exceedingly graceful dance of the Natch girls is called 
the ‘‘ Kite dance.” ^'110 air is slow and c\i)ressivc, and the 
dancers imitate in their gestures the mo\emcnts of a person 
fljing the kite,- an amusement much more common in India 
«nd China than in England. I'he attitudes incident to this 
performance arc most fiivourable to Indian grace and supple- 
ness, and the hcaveiiw’ard direction of the ejes displays the 
finest features of the dancers to the very best advantage. At 
Allahabad and at Jlcnares the Natch girls were and still are 
very numerous. So of the juggl(*rs, whose tricks, like the 
dances, seem to have known little or no variation since the 
time of Lord Cli\e, or even since the da}s of the Emperor 
Baber. Forbes sa} s : — 

“ I was frequently amused at the public wells and halting 
places, by the vanjarrahs and their families already described ; 
and especially by the jugglers, wiio generally found out the 
encampments of these travelling merchants. 'rhere they 
spread their carju'ts, and |)erformed feats of legerdemain 
superior to any I have seen in England ; the most conspicu- 
ous was generally one of tlmsc women mentioned by Dr. 
^ryer, w’ho hold nine gilded balls in ]>lay, with her hands 
and feet, and the muscles of arms and legs, for a long time 
together, without letting them fall. These people also enable 
tne to confirm another anecdote, whicli 1 could not have so 
scientifically described. This obser\ing traveller says, ‘I 
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saw a man who swaHowed a cliain such as our jacks have, 
and made it clink in his stomjich ; but on pulling it out it 
was not so pleasant to the ladies, for whose diversion it was 
brought. T was promised also to see a fellow cast up his 
trijjc^ by his mouth, stomach and all, showing them to the 
beholderig; but this we excused. In his stead, was brought 
another, wlio by suction, or drawing of his breath, so con- 
tracted his lower belly that it had nothing left to support it, 
but fell flat on his loins, the midritl* being forced into the 
thorax, and the muscles of the abdomen as clearly marked 
out l»Y the stiff tendons of the linea alba, as by the most accu- 
nite dissection could be made apparent ; he moving each row, 
like living columns, by turns.* d'hese peojde were frequently 
accom})»n)ied by strolling comedians, who act(‘d Hindu plays 
in the style of the fantoccini. ***** 1 sometimes fre- 

quented the jatterahs, or religious festivals, at the Hindu 
temples of Zinore and Chandode ; or rather, T mingled with 
the motley crowd who then as^endded under the sacred groves 
on the banks of the Nerl)udda. It is unnecessfiry to repeat the 
religious eereinonies, or the sports and pastimes of the Hindus, 
who, in^astonidiing numbers, resort to those eonsecrated siiots 
on such occasions. At the jatterah of (^bbeer-llurr, near 
llaroehe, the pilgrims, of various descrij)tioiis, often exceed 
one hundred tlionsand, without reckoning the comedians, 
dancing-girls, siuike-<*harniers, jugglers, and those of similar 
pn)fossions, who come to amuse them. I have elsewhere 
mentioned some feats of the Indian jugglers ; at Zinore I saw 
one which siirpassinl e\er\ thing of tlie kind I had before 
witn(‘sst‘d, T mean tin* swallowing a sword up to the hilt. Had 
I not afterwards met with the same set on the island of Sal- 
selte, exhibiting before the English chief at Taimah, 1 should 
have doubled the evidence of my senses. I witnessed the fact 
more than once, and was convinced there was no deception. 
Mr. dohnson’s account of this extraordinary feat, and descrip* 
tion, as a professional man, may be interesting, although no 
longer an uncommon exhihitioii even in England ; as such I 
transcribe it. 

“ ‘ Having been visited by one of these conjurors, I resolved 
to see clearly his mode of [>erforming this operation ; and for 
that ]»urpose ordered him to seat himself on the floor of the 
verandah. The sword he intended lo use has some resem- 
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blanre to a common spit in shape, except at the handle, 
which is merely a part of the blade itself, rounded and elong- 
ated into a little rod. It is from twenty-two to tweuty-sTx 
inches in length, about an inch in breadth, and about one- 
fiftli of an inch in thickness ; the edges and pf)iiit are blunt, 
being rounded, and of the same thickness as the rest of the 
blade : it is of iron or steel, smooth, and a little bright. 

I‘ ‘ Having satisfieil myself with respect to the sword, by 
attempting to bend it, and by striking it against it stone, I 
hnnly gntsped it by the handle, and ordered him to proceed. 
Me first look a small phial of oil, and with one of his fingers 
rulibed a little of it o\er the surface of the instriimeiu ; then 
fvtpctehing up his neck as much as possible, and bending liiin* 
st‘lt a little backwards, he introduced the point of it into his 
inoatli, and pushed it gently down liis throat, until iny hand, 
which was on the handle, came in contact with his lips. He 
then made a sign to me with one of his hands, to feel the 
IMiiiit of the instrument between his breast and naxel ; which 
1 Could plainly do, by b(‘nding him a little inoie backwards, 
and pressing my fingers on his stomach, he being a very thin 
and lean fellow. On letting go the handle of the swoid, he 
instantly fixed on it a little machine that spun round, and 
disengaged a small firework, which cueircling his head with 
ft blue Hamo, gave him, us he then sat, a truly diabolical 
api)earance. (3n withdrawing the instrument, several parts 
of its surface wore covered with blood, which showed that 
lie was still obliged to use a degree of violence, in the intro- 
duction. 

‘ 1 was at first a good deal snrj)rised at this transaction 
altogether ; but when I came to reflect a little upon it, there 
ftjipinired nothing at all improbable, much less impossible in 
fhe business. lie told me, on giving him a trifle, tliat he had 
b<‘en accustomed, from his early vears, to introduce at first 
‘•mall elastic instruments down his throat and into his 
'Stomach ; that by degrees he had used larger ones, until at 
length he was able to use the present iron sword. 

“ ‘ As I mentioned before, the great flexibility of their joints 
and muscles, the laxness of their fibres, and their temperate 
njede of life, render them capable of having considerable 
'iolence done to the fleshy parts of their bodies, without any 
danger of the inflamination and other bad effects which would 

II 9 
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be produced in the irritable bodies of Europeans : witness 
their being whirled round on the point of a pole, suspended 
by a hook thrust into the fleshy part of their backs, without 
experiencing any fatal consequences. There is, therefore, 
no great wonder, if by long habit in stretching up their necks 
they are^iible to bring the diflerent windings of the stomach 
into n straight line, or nearly so, and thereby slide down the 
sword into tlie hitler organ without much difficulty,’ ” • 
Another anmseinent which was presented to Lord Clive’s 
officers, and is still ]irosonted to every Eurojiean stranger in 
India, roieisted of the dancing, not of women, but of snakes! 

'riie ('ohra de (’apello, or hooded -snake, is a beautiful ser- 
jient in a})])earane<‘, but one of the most venomous of all tlie 
coluber class, its bite generally proving mortal in lesj than an 
hour. It is called the hooded-snnke from having a curious 
hood near the head, which it contracts or enlarges at pleasure. 
’J'he centre of this hood is marked in black and white likt 
pair of siieetacles, wlience the cieaturo is frequently called the 
siieciacle-snakc. Of this genus are the dancing-snakes, which 
are curried in baskets throughout Hindustan, and procure a 
maintenance for a set of peojde, who play a few simple notes 
on a sort of flute or flageolet, with which the snakes seciu 
much delighted, keeping time by a graceful motion of the 
head, ereeling about half their lenglli from the ground, and 
following the music with gentle, gmceful curves, not unlike 
tlie undulating lines of a swan’s neck. At times twenty of 
these dangerous reptiles may be seen at their dance, with 
many huiidri^ds of natives looking on with as much interest as 
we take in the performance of a first-rate opera-dancer. It 
has been conj(*ctured, and it may be said to be almost certain, 
that these musical snakes were well known in Palestine. 
Every one remembers the figure in the insulins, where the 
ungodly are cornpareil to the denf-adder, which stoppeth her 
ears, and rofnsetli to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely. It is a well-attested fact that when a 
is infested wdth snakes, the musicians or charmers arc soot 
for, who, by playing their simple slow tunes, find out their 
niding-jdacw, and charm them to destniction ; for no sooner 
do the snakes hear the music than they come softly from their 
retreats, and are easily captured. , 

* * Oriental Memoire.* 
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Wien the music cea'^es the dancing-snakes which have been 
exhibited appear inotionJcss, but if not immediately ou\<'red 
up in the basket the spectators are liable io fatal accidents. 
“Among my drawings/’ ^ays Forbes, “is that of a Cobra de 
Capi'llo, which danced for an hour on the table while 1 painled it. 

I lic(piently handled it, to observe the beauty of the sisits, and 
espHcially the spectacles on the hood, not doubting hut that its 
viiiornous fangs had been previously extracted. lJut the next 
morning iny upper-servant, a devout JMussulman, came to me 
lu great haste, and desired 1 would instantly retire, and praise 
the Almighty for my good fortune. Js’ot understanding his 
meaning, 1 told him that J had already jierformed my devo- 
tions. Mahomet then informed me that, while purchasing 
some fruit in tlie bazaar, he saw the man who had been with me 
on the preceding evening entertaining the (‘ouiitry )[ieoplo with 
his dancing-snakes. '1 he jiciusants, aiTordiiig to the usual 
custom, sat on the ground round the charmer, when, either 
from the music stopping too suddenly, or from some other 
cause of irritation, the vicious reptile which I had so ofien 
handled darted at the throat of a young woman, and inllicted 
a wound of which she died in about half an hour. Mahomet 
repeated his advice for jiraise and thanksgiving, and recorded 
me in his calendar as a lucky man.” * 

We have seen the manuscript letter of one of l^ord (^Jlive’s 
officers, describing in a lively manner the effects produced on 
him and his comrades by their first attendance at a suake-d.mce. 
They did not enjoy the sport at all : the heroes of i^lassy and 
twenty other battles were rather sliy of the cobras, and some of 
them took to their heels and ran out of the house. These snake- 
charmers and exhibitions of dancing-snakes are very common 
m Ceylon ; but we have been informed by the lute Dr. Henry 
Marshall, who resided many years in the island, that there the 
^'cnomous fangs were invariably extracted. That gentleman 
frequently saw the charmers draw all manner of snakes from 
their hiding-holes in the houses, and from places where they 
^ere little suspected to be, and charmed them into their 
baskets, when they ceased playing their instruments and 
covered them up with thick sheets of cotton. In Turkey 
have ourselves often seen Arabs exhibiting dancing-snakes 


* * Oriental Memoirs. 
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and practising tlie art and mystery of sn«nke-cliarmer8 ; but in 
that country there are no cobras, and very few of the other 
snakes arc dangerous. 

A few years after Lord (dive’s visit to Allahabad, the great 
Warren Ilustings witnessed at Jjiieknow a wonderful feat per- 
formed iry an Indian juggler. I'he old Venetian traveller, 
whose veracity used to be so fre(|uently doubted, asserted that 
he had seen in the Last a man walk — not swim, nor what is 
popularly called treading-water, but literally walk — at more 
than the langlit of his waist above the bottom of a river. 
Mr Hastings, who in more than one instance confirmed the 
old tr.wellcr’s veracity, says : “ IMy own evidence of a similar 
feat occurred when 1 was at Lucknow. One morning 1 went 
to visit the iVince .lehander Shah, whose (puirters then occu- 
lted a terraced house close adjoining the bank of the river. 
I had scarcely made my obeisance w hen the Prince said, ‘ 1 
have a very extraordinary man in my service, who possesses 
the art of walking beyond his depth in the water. You shall 
see him if he is here ’ Advancing then to the brink of the 
terrace, and c.alling to the jK'ople below, he asked if such a 
one, mentioning his name, was there. 'I'he man instantly 
made his apj)earance, being just then occupied in cooking his 
dinner, with no other garment but his loonghee.* The Prince 
commanded liim to let me see him walk in the water. The 
man, witliout other biilding or j)reparation, advanced, passed 
leisurely into the channel of the river, where his moventents 
at this time, after a lapse of thirty-six years, still retain the 
indistinct but certain traces in my remembrance of his having 
walked and moved about in the surrounding stream with a 
bnoyaiiey ajiparently independent of the physical effects of 
gravitation.” f 

Although it exhibited symptoms of decline, Allahabad, at 
the time of Clive’s visit, was still a well -peopled city, with 
many splendid edifices. 'Lhe Nabob of Oude, whose capital 
was at ljucknow, considerably higher up tlie river, was pro- 
fusely decked with necklaces, ear-rings, and armlets of the most 

^ The loongbee in merely that slight article of dreaa which the natives 
wear round the middle. 

t Thw manuficript letter, at that time in po-sseaeion of the late Kly»h 
Barwell Impey, Eeq., was first published h\ Mr. Charles Mno Farlano, 
in his * Komonco of Travel.’ London. Charles Knight. IS-IO. 
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brilliant diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and pearls. Ilis sabre, 
his dagger, and all the arms which he wore, or which were 
woni by his immediate attendants, were inlaid with the richest 
jewels. He had a long train of elephants, some of which were 
of lumsual size, and imported from Siam or Pegu. The 
nominal Oand Mogul, Shah Alum, received his Lordship in 
\orv great state, being •seated on a throne which in shap<» was 
nijch like an Englisli four-post bed, but which was glittering 
with gold and precious gems. Hut throne, gold, and gems 
\^err all the property of the Nabob, tlu* Kmi)eror possessing 
iiotiiing that he could call his own, and subsisting entirely on 
the resources of the Nabob, whom, as we have seen, he had 
nominated his Grand Vizier. T'his potentate of Lucknow 
was as faithless as the rest of the Nabobs ; he was true neither 
to his unfortunate but eajirieious and faitliless sovereign nor 
to his treaty with the hhiglish, who, after having him at their 
mercy, granted him very liberal conditions. When Lord 
Clive returned to Calcutta he declared that he had not found 
one prince or great man among the natives — no, not the 
shadow of one —who could be trusted for a single day, or 
over whom it was ])ossible to exercise a permanent influence 
through any other means than tliose of fear or actual coercion. 


IlYDER ALL. 


No name is more celebrated in the history of India, particu- 
larly as regards the connection of that country with Great 
lifitain, than that of Ilyder Ali, King of Mysore. The fall 
of the Mogul empire, and its consequent want of a supreme 
hoad, had emboldened many a daring adventurer to muster 
around him a lawless band, composed of men who were at 
once soldiers and robbers, and, by their aid, to seize upon 
some petty state, and set himself up as an independent sove- 
^>gn. Ilyder Ali was one of these chiefs. lie was a Mo- 
hammedan, of obscure origin, who had served under one of 
the native princes, in alliance with the Frencli. at the famous 
siege of Tridiinopoly, and had enriched himself by a regular 
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system of n)bbery, pursuc'd on a most extensive scale. It ig 
stated by some writers, that he was a native of tlie town of 
Colar, and the son of a silk-weaver. It should appear, how- 
ever, that the weaver turned soldier or robber— the two terms 
being at this period interchangeable or synon3unouR in India. 
Ilyder was accustomed to talk of the exjdoits of his father, 
and of the valuable les.sous he had acquired from him as a 
warrior and politician. IJesides jHirsiiiiig the usual predatory 
excursions of such freebooters, who constantly plundered the 
villages, and s(‘ized ettnvoys of horses, grain, and cattle, 
Ilyder’s men would carry off money, jdate, jewels, and wearing 
apparel, and even stop the women and children, to despoil 
them of the ornaments th<‘y wore. 

Ilis forces were originally formed out of the freebooting 
bands and tribes that abounded in Western India, and that 
sought no other reward than the right and pri\ilcge of plun- 
der. Instead of ])ajing them, Ilyder, in a manner, received 
pay from tliem ; for, in enrolling under his banner, they en- 
gaged to give him half of all the booty they might make. By 
d(*grees, he aecpiired more horses, camels, and elejdmnts, more 
money, and the command of more men, than any of the iieigh- 
hoiiring princes. The abilities of this robber chief were un- 
doubted ; they were altogether surprising, considering the 
circumstances of his life, and his total want of education, and 
they imi)ro>ed by practice, age, and experience. Still, how- 
ever, he remained a barbarian, and the plaudits bestowed upon 
him by many Eurojieau writers are exaggerated and absurd. 
That such a man as Ilyder could e\er have extended hissway 
over the greater })art of India — or, at least, that he could ever 
ha\e rendered that sway durable — appears to us a most fan- 
tastic dream ; and that a character stained by the darkest 
treachery, ingratitude, and cniclty, should have found ad- 
mirers in hist(»rians (like Mill) jH*daiiticalJy moral and severe 
in the estimate of other actors in these wars and revolutions, 
must be attributable to a love of paradox and contradiction, or 
to the pre-determined plan of praising all that prevented, and 
blaming all that promoted, the establishment of the British 
empire in India— tJiat great and glorious result, not unattended 
with faults and crimes, which no conquest ever yet was, but 
admirable in iU general operation, as conferring more happi' 
ness iq)on many millions of people than they ever bad enjoyed, 
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or could ever hope to enjoy, under their native Mohanmiedaii or 
Hindu rulers.* 

As a devout Mubsulinan himself, llyder Ali gave the pre- 
ference to Mohammedans ; but men of all the race castes, and 
religions of India joined his standard, in the superstitious be- 
luf that it must alwa^ ^ be fortunate and victorious, and with 
llu conviction that they might all enrich themselves by his 
iorAys and invasions. At one time, he appears to iitne had in 
hiH camp a considerable number of Mahrattus, who had de- 
serted from the l^cishwar. He had been born in the midst of 
intenml wars and revolutions, and he bad seen how matiy for- 
tuimle soldiers or powerful robber chiefs, as obscure in birth 
.aid as low in fortune as Jiiinself, had succeeded in gaining and 
keeping great fragments of the Mogul empire. Jt is said, that 
wliile yet a jioor soldier, with nothing but his horse and his 
‘iharp sword, he contiilently looked Ibrward to the day when 
lie should be seated on a Musmul. 

At length, llyder Ali found himself at the head of an 
army, consisting of fifteen hundred horse and five thousand 
foot soldiers, with a train of elephants, camels, and all other 
warlike appendages of a great chief. Flushed with success, 
lus ambition was directed towards tin* possession of a kingdom. 



Pulaco of Mysore . 


The state on which he had fixed his views was Mysore, a ter- 
Htory of Southern India, nearly equal in size to the whole of 
England, possessing a delightful climate, and in a high state 
of cultivation. Mysore had, from time immemorial, been 
governed by Hindu Rajas, who, since the Mohammedan 

^ CharUs Mac Farlane, * Our Indian Empire.* 
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conquests, had been tributary to the Emperors of Delhi, but 
had, like other princes, availed themselves of the weak and 
troubled state of the emjiire to withhold the tribute, and as- 
sume an independence which, in tlie days of the more power- 
ful Emperors, tliey were not able to maintain. As the 
dominroiis of the Itaja bordered close upon the country of 
the Mahrattas, he was glad of the assistance of great militaiy 
chiefs to rcp(‘l the invasions of tliut people, and Ilyder Ali, 
wlioae })lan was to raise himself, by degrees, to the sovereignty, 
performed such signiil services against them, that he was aiv 
pointed commander of the Mysorean army, and, after a time 
became chief minister at the court, although he could neither 
read nor write. 

It would be tedious to trace the various artifices by which 
the bold adventurer reached the point at w'hich he aimed : 
suffice it to say, tliat, after meeting with some reverses, he 
succeeded in deposing the Raja, and seating himself on the 
throne of Mysore, about the time that the English completed 
the conquest of llengal. 11(‘ then began to extend his terri- 
tories on every side, by invading and conquering those of the 
neighbouring j minces, and augmented his treasures by the 
plunder of tlieir ca})itals. 

At the end of the year 1761, he was keeping a splendid 
court at Seringapatain, and his authority seemed fully esta- 
blished in every part of Mysore. It was impossible for him to 
be quiet ; his retainers were always wanting fresh wars, for 
the sake of fresh booty, and the higli notions entertained of 
his ability and lucky star were constantly attracting others of 
the loose marauding tribes, but owning no sovereign, or no 
law or right save that of the sword. 

Among the important conquests by which Hyder Ali esto- 
blished a large and powerful kingdom in the south of India, 
was that of Calicut, so famous in the history of the Portu- 
guese, and ruled, as at the time of their first landing in India, 
by a prince called the Zaraorin, who, to avoid falling into the 
hands of the victor, set fire to his palace, and perished in the 
flames. 

The rapid successes of Hyder Ali naturally alarmed the 
other potentates, especially ^izam Ali, Soubahdar of the 
Deccan, and Madoo liao, the ruler of the Mahratta country- 
Nizam Ali had succeeded to the sovereignty of the Deccan iu 
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1700, by the murder of liis brother, Salabat Jung, and, after 
8ome warfare with the English, had made j)eaco with them, 
on condition that they stiould pay Iiim an annual tribute for a 
certain territory along the Coromandel coast, called the 
Nortliern Cirears, to wdiich the Ein]>eror had given them a 
title, hut which had always formed a part of the viceroyalty of 
t!i<‘ I)f‘ccan. ll(*sides h iving agreed to pay tribute for the 
f)c;i^'CHble j)ossession of this tract of country, the hritish 
p.'tcrnnienT had also consented to furnish JS'izamAli with 
aii\iliary forces when rcfiuirod ; and as he chiinuHl the per- 
formance of thi> j)romis(* wdien about to join the JYishwa in 
an nuasion of Mysore, tlie Englisli heeame involved in a war 
with IT^der Ali, although they had no dirnet quarrel witJi that 
prince. They W(‘re not nnwilling, it is true, to seize the op- 
portunity of cheeking the progress of a rising power that 
might interfere with their own views of supremacy over India ; 
and, in 17()7, liostilities were eomirienced. Tippoo Saib, son 
of llyder Ali, then a }outh not more Than seventeen years of 
ago, liighly distinguished himself by his courage and ability 
during this war, which was carried on, with varied success, for 
ahoul two years, the advantage being generally on the side of 
ll>der Ali, who had bribed the Mahrattas to withdraw from 
the confeileracy, and was thus relieved from tlie most nume- 
rous iHJrtion of his foes. At length, seeing no immediate 
prospect of success, Nizam Ali and his English allies con- 
cluded a treaty of jicace with Hyder, by the terms of which 
®li parties were placed, with regard to possessions, in ex- 
actly the same position in which they had stood before the 
war. 

In their first campaign against the English, the Mysoreans 
plundered, burned, and destroyed all the towns and villages in 
o])en country between the mountains and the sea, and even 
s^'cked the Black Town of Madras. Their forces were all 
mounted, and it was to the rapidity of their movements, and 
to our woful want of cavalry, that they were indebted for their 
successes, and enjoyed for a considerable time an impunity of 
robbery and devastation. Whenever our troops could come 
up with them they were beaten and scattered, whatever might 
^ their superiority in numbers. In another campaign, the 
Mysoreans, carefully avoiding a battle, and marching rapidly 
by some of the less frequented ghauts or passes, poured down 
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again into the Carnatic, laid waste the English provinces of 
Madura and I'inevelly, penetrated into the district of Poiidi- 
chery, and ransacked innumerable towns and villages. I'Jieir 
rapid light cavalry cut off several small English detachments, 
and laid waste the country from which we drew our supplies. 
Hyder^ven took a considerable number of English prisoners, 
whom he sent off to Seringapatain, where they had to endure 
very barbarous treatment. Through our weiikness in ca\alry, 
we could never come up with him or interrupt him. While 
our men were wearing themselves out by forced marches on 
their own legs, his people on horses flitted from jdace to place, 
being seldom seen, and even seldom heard of, until they liud 
plundered or burned some of our towns. If we had had one 
regiment of llritish cavalry on the spot, and if a few corps of 
native irregular liorse had been raised, we could either have 
prevented his descending through the ghauts, or have soon 
driven him back through those nionntaiu j)asse8. But at this 
period, both the Company and the Home (Tovomment chose 
to consider that tlu^ir finances were embarrassed, and that it 
was difficult to raise mon(‘y for warlike objects ; and thus 
property to the amount of many millions of pounds sterling 
was sacrificed, and an immense amount of misery inflicted on 
our Indian subjects and dependants, who hud all clearly aright 
to claim protection at our hands. A second time the My- 
soreans made a rush upon Madras with 6,000 horse' and it 
was only by a hurried negociation that the Black Town, and 
the rich warehouses, the country houses, the neighbouring 
villages, were saved from a second spoliation and destruction. 

Though rather small, the horses of the Mysoreans were full 
of vigour and mettle ; they were at once fleet and capable of 
enduring immense fatigue. Most of the officers of any con- 
sequence were mounted on splendid Arab chargers, im^rted 
from the Persian (lulf. The horses, well trained and well 
bitted, were admirably in hand ; and all the men rode well, 
because they were allowed to ride in their old, natural, na- 
tional, oriental fashion, and not (like our men) put upon 
unsafe saddles, with long, dangling stirrups, in an unnatural, 
forced, false position. The sabres they wielded were kept as 
sharp as razors, and woe to the English soldier upon whom one 
of their blades descended 1 All the Indians, and indeed all the 
Asiatic nations, make use of sharp swords, and before goinf^ 
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iuto battle, take care to look at their edges ; yet we, who have 
had and still have so much to do with them, blindly persist in 
sending our cavalry soldiers into action with awkward, blunt 
sabres, that are good neither for cutting nor for thrusting.* 

Mo sooner had peace been restored to Mysore, than a new 
inMision of the Mahrattas exposed the people of that country 
to iresh scenes of misery and desolation. Madoo Huo con- 
diK^ed the army in j)er'son, and took sc'veral strong tortresses, 
blit, in the midst of the campaign, was obliged, in consequence 
or ill-heiiltli, to give up the command and return to Poona ; 
nor was he ever again well enough to take an active part in 
the wars. Jn the war still carried on in Mysoi’e, his place was 
sUpproKl by Trimbuck Kuo, a great chief, who was so siiccchs- 
ful. that llydor Ali was eventually obliged to purchase peace 
h^ the cession of a great part oi Ids northern domiidons, and 
till' pnyinent of fifteen lacs of rupees, or one hundred and 
hfly thousand jiounds, with the promise of an equal sum at a 
future period, not specified ; by which he well understood 
that, if he desired to preserve his territories from the ravages 
of the Muhrattas, he must pay a larg(' price for tlieir for- 
beanince. 

Soon after the conclusion of this treaty died the Peishwa, 
Madoo Kao, in the twenty-eighth year of liis age. He had 
been highly respected and mucli beloved as a sovereign, haying 
been mild and equitable in his government, and especially 
famed for protecting the poor from oppression, and upholding 
ttjually the rights of all classes. II is widow burned herself 
on his funeral pile. He was suect^edefl by his brother, Nar- 
rain Kao, a young man, scarcely seventeen, who was assassin- 
ated in the following year, in consequence ot an insurrection 
ot the troops, who ft)rced their way into the palace, where two 
of the leaders killed the unfortunate 5 ^outh in the arms of a 
faithful old servant, who, in trying to save him, shared his 
fate. It was suspected by many, that the ambition of his 
uncle liagoba, who succeeded to the vacant dignity, had led 
h) the untimely death of the young l*eishwa ; but although 
there is sufficient reason to believe that Ragoba had autho- 
^zed the seizure and imprisonment of his nephew, the crime 

* On this very important subject see a recent and invaluable work, 
'Cavalry, ite History and Tactics/ by Captam Nolan, 15th HuBoais. 
London, Boewoptti. Ig5;t. 
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of the murder appears to have rested with his wife, who u 
supposed to have altered a written order from her husband to 
the conspirators, by erasing a word that meant, to seize, and 
substituting one that siguihed, to kill. 

Ragobu Wii8 proclaimed Peishwa ; but his accession was 
opposed by a certain party in the state; and HyderAlitook 
advantage of the confusion that ensued, to make an effort for 
the recovery of the districts wrested from him during the late 
war. Ragoba hastened to defend the conquered territories, 
but being soon recalled by the news of a violent insurrection, 
he made peace* with Tlyder, by restoring some of the pro- 
vinces he had lost. The Peishwa, whose authority was far 
from being fully c*stablished, was now very anxious to obtain 
the support of the Britisli government, which was promised to 
him, on condition that he siiould cede to the East India Com- 
pany the important island of Salsette, with some smaller 
islands contiguous to Bombay, together with the ])ort of Bas- 
sein, and some other territories in Guzerat, all which had 
belonged to the Portuguese until the year 1750, when the) 
were expelled by the Mahrattas, who had held them ever 
since. 

'Ilie acquisition of these islands was a point of the greatest 
importance to tlie English, because the) guarded the entrance 
to the spacious harbour of Bondiay, the most commodious 
port ill all India. It was even then famous for its dockyard, 
and was well adapted to become the mart for the supply of 
the interior of that part of the country, and to be the great 
emporium of the trade with Persia, Arabia, and the Red Sea. 
Besides the protection which it afforded to Bombay, Salsette 
secured the princi])al trading entrance to the Mahratta coun- 
try, wdiicli is said to have been supplied, at that time, with 
woollen cloths,, and other staple commodities of G roat Britain, 
to the amount of fourteen lacs of rupees annually. Salsette 
is remarkable for its i-ave temples, the largest of which was 
converted into a churcli by the l^ortuguese, and contains a 
colossal statue of Budha, nearly twenty feet in height. The 
East India (/ompany had long been negociatiug with the 
IMahratta government for the cession of the islands, and, just 
before the death of IMadoo Rao, had appointed a resident 
envoy at tbe court of Poona, in tlm hope of forwarding this 
desirable object. The difficulties in wliich Ragoba was in- 
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volved after the death of his nephew, at, length opened the 
wav to the treaty by which the valuable jtcrt and ihlanda 
adi'awnt to Bombay came into tlie jawsession of the Knglish. 

In the mean time, the ministers at Poona continued to treat 
Uaouha a^ an usuq)er, and to carr^' on the governinont in the 
name of the infant son of Marrain Kao, bom some months 
Mill I I he murder of his fnther, who had left a young widow to 
his fate. The English, who were bound, by virtue of 
iheir treaty with Kagobii, to place him at the head ot the 
Tll.ilir.itla stales, prepared for an attack on Pf>onn ; but the 
(htiunihies they met with on their inareh were so great, that, 
instead of ])ntting their ally in possession^ of the cajiital, they 
were obliged to turn back without reaching it; a movement 
flul brought upon them the whole force of the enemy; and 
an action took place, in which they sustained great lo^s* This 
wa^ the cause of wliat is usually termed tlie first Muliratta 
war, for th(‘ opfiosite parlv, elat(‘d with success, demanded the 
sui render of all the places c<‘ded by Kagoba *, and thus the 
Knglish were involved in a quarrel respecting their own 
.iflairs, instead of acting merely as the champions of the Bm- 
niin chief. 

The most remarkable event of this war was the capture, by 
tin* English, of the famous hill fort of Gwalior, formerly the 
state prison of the Mogul empire, but, at that lime, in ])Os- 
H'ssion of the great ISIabratta eliief, Siridia, within whose 
doniinions it was situated. With the exception of the ron- 
^lU(^t of lliis fortress, very little advantage had been gained 
hv the English, when they found it exi)edient to make peace 
with the Mahratta government, in consequence of a new war 
With Jiyder Ali, the king of iMjsore. Kagoba being thus 
deprixed of his principal supporters, accepted the terms which 
dicv had made for him, and retired, on a liberal pension, to 
'A pleasant spot on the banks of the (iodaver}, where he soon 
died . 

lludr own jealousies and never-ceasing dissentiona pre- 
'ented the Malirattas, who were so numerous and so very 
w.irlike, from obtaining a teiniiornry ascendency throughout 
India; but, from their inv etcrate habits they were a people m^r 
h) devastate a country than to found an empire. ^ 1 heir light, 
i"npid cavalry, wherever it penetrated, left behind it plun- 
dered and ruined cities and towns, and villages in flames or 
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in ashes ; and then the tigers of the jungle followed on their 
steps and established their lairs in the open spots which had 
but recently been tlie abodes of men. I'he Mahrattas had 
extended their dominion from the western sea to the coast of 
Orissa, and even tf» tin* borders of the Carnatic. Wkh the 
exception of Jlengal they had iinaded and pillaged the whole 
of JJindilstan. We often suspect of exaggeration the numen- 
cals of Indian and all other Oriental writers, but we see no 
reason to doubt that these marauders occasionally swept this 
vast and beautiful peninsula with 20(),0(X) horse. As early 
as the year 1736 they considered themselves sufficieiitlj 
powerful to demand Chault or tribute from the Great Mogul, 
Mohamed Shah. At tliat period they obtained the finest por- 
tion of the province of Malwa, and imposed tlieir heavy tax on 
various other j)rovinces. They assumed the right of interfering 
in all the (quarrels of the Hindu princes, and made no secret 
of their intention to expel all the Moliamedan rulers, or reduce 
them to the condition of tributaries and dependents. Their 
success would lia%e been greater if they had been united, and 
animated and imjxdled by religions fanaticism, but their 
attachment to the ancient religion ai)pears to iiave been luke- 
warm and precarious : they set at nought some of its most 
sacred laws and injunctions, and could ne\er be considered as 
pure cIiamj)ions of the faith. Some of their leaders ga^e 
proof of very extraordinary abilities, yet their talents began 
and ended in ciaft and cutming : they never reached the 
heights of political wisdom or miJitary genius. They made of 
Poona, their caintal, a spacious and very populous city, whidi 
was enriched by the residence of the chiefs and the plunder 
they brought in, but nearly every other town sul^cted to 
their dominion or open to their incursions declined rapidlj? 
while not a few of them entirely disa])]jeared. 'J hroughout 
the East everything depends on the personal character and 
talents of the ruler. Among the TSIalirattu princes it sel- 
dom hajuKined that an energetic prince had a successor of 
the same stamp. The nation, if such it could be called, 
lost under the son what had been gained under the father, 
saw a court rent by factions and a government without any 
consistent plan. Our Euroi)ean enemies, however, were not 
slow in opening diplomatic comm unioat ions with Poona, and 
the French at one time hoped to expel the English by metn*® 
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of the Mahrattas. Several Frenchmen, who lived in camp 
and followed the marauding cavalry to the field, fully confiriTi 
the accounts given by Forbes and other Knglishmen of the 
destructive, gross barbarism, and detestable cruelty of these 
hordes. The French officers, who at subsequent periods 
joined the Mahratta army and attempted to direct its move- 
niM ts in the field, were disgusted by its indiscipline, and by 
tiic^liabits both of the chief officers and common troopers ; but 
tlu“ie able men clearly saw what devastations the Mahrattas 
might commit in the country, and they gave them several 
ll‘^vons in war, which in the course of the prolonged contest 
wiie felt rather severely by the Knglish. 

Uvder Ali had some cause to be dissatisfied with the con- 
di.ci of the Pmglish, who had neglected to fulfil several articles 
of tlie treaty concluded at tlie end of the last war, by which 
tliey had engaged to aid him in defending his dominions from 
tlie JMahrattas ; a promise to which they had paid no atten- 
tion ; and he had, in consecjueiice, been several limes exposed 
to great difticulties and dangers from the invasions of that 
jieople. lie resolved therefore to renew the war as scmii as he 
was in a condition to do so ; and in the month of June, 1780, 
departed from his capital, vSeriiigajiutam, to join his army 
assembled on the frontiers, which exhibited the finest show of 
native troops ever seen in the south of India, amounting to 
more than eighty thousand men, and provided with above one 
liuiidred pieces of cannon. At the head of this host he en- 
tered the ( ’arnatic, and marched direct towards Madras, where 
Ins a[)prouch was first announced by columns of smoke and 
flame, that were seen ascending from the burning villages. 
J Ilf Knglish were in the utmost consternation, for it was im- 
possible for them to bring their troops together, which were 
dispersed over the country in small detachments, and the 
principal roads were occupied by the enemy. Two divisions, 
however, succeeded, though with great difficulty, in joining 
®ach otlier, and when united, formed a little army of b^weeii 
three and four thousand men, Europeans and Seix)ys ; but 
these were furiously attacked by the Mysoreans, and all cut 
to pieces, with the exception of about two hundred, who were 
"‘ade prisoners, and conveyed to Seringa pa tam, where they 
thrown into dungeons, in chains, and scarcely allowed 
‘‘Ufficient of the coarsest food to keep them alive. 

On our part many errors were committed in this war, which, 

9 
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however, did not terminate without due chastisement and 
humiliation to the enemy. While these events were passing; 
in Western India, other hosts of Mahrattas descended into tlir 
valley of the Ganges, from Agra and Delhi, and plunder' d 
the more northern j>art8 of the dominions of our ally or de- 
pendent, the Nabob of Oude ; and there was a rumour of a 
grand ^alition between the Grand Mogiil, the Mahrattas, the 
Siks, the Rohillas, and other Afl'ghan tribes, f«)r the purjwhe 
of conquering the whole of Oude, and pres'^ing downward 
upon Bengal, Calcutta, and the sea. Far more than by our 
arms, it was by the genius and jmliticnl combinations of 
Warren Hastings tliat these and similar designs were frus- 
trated. It was this one great and foiillN |)ersecuted man that 
secured and extended the empire whose foundations had 
laid by the illustrious C'li\e, to whom a party in the BritMi 
parlianuuit had been ecpially ungrateful. 

Hyder was a barbariau in warfare. A terrible instance of 
his cruelty was exhibited during the invasion of C’alieut, wheo 
he offered a reward of fi\e rnj^ec's for every human head tlwt 
should he brought to liiin, and sat in state to reeeive, and pin 
fe)r, the dreadful tropliies, of wliieh, it is said, above se\en 
hundred were presented to the merciless conqueror without 
exciting in liiiii the least signs of remorse, till a soldier ap- 
peared, b<‘aring two heads so remarkably beautiful, that he 
was touched with pity, and gave orders to stop the massacre. 

After the defeat of the liritish troo]>s, lJ>der laid siege t(» 
the city of Arc<»t. which was surrendered ; and he then 
invested sexeral of the strongest towns in tlie Carnatic. Arcoi 
was still considered the eiq»ital of the Nabob. IMohummed Ah. 
whose sovereignty continued to be acknowledged by the prc»J- 
denoy of Madras, which was now subordinate to that of 
Bengal. In the latter presidency the Brilis|i government 
was siqmmie, and all the civil oflicers of the interior were 
apiH»inted by the Goxernor-Oeneral, who resided at Calcutt® • 
consequently, tliat city had bec'ome the capital of the Briti'-h 
dominions in India. Warren Hastings, who was then (lover- 
nor-General, on hearing of the successes of Hyder All, sent bt*" 
Eyre Coote, a veteran officer of the highest military reputation, 
to stop the career of the invaders, whose ravages had 
verted the country into a desert ; so that when the British 
forces marcheil from Madras under the conduct of Geneml 
Cox>te, they were obliged to carry with them all kinds of 
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plie«, as though they were about to cross the deserts of Arabia, 
instead of marching through an inhabited country. The ex 
poilition was, on the whole, successful, llyder Ali, and his 
warlike son, were forced to abandon the places they were 
l)esieging, and at length sustained a total defeat at Cuddalore, 
where the two arndee came to a regular engagement. 

About this time, Lord Macartney, whose name is known in 
thi history of China as ambassador to the court of the Emperor 
Kien-long, having been uj)pointed governor of Madras, arrived 
ni India, bringing news of a war between England and 
Holland. In eonsequence of this intelligence, the EnglisI) 
made an immediate attack on the Dutch settlements on the 
eoa.sl of Coromandel, and the iini)ortant station ofTrincomalee, 
in the island of Ceylon, which were in turn surrendered to 
the assailants ; and the Dutch were tlms expelled from every 
possession which they had held in Continental India. 

The war with llyder Ali. who had received aid from tlie 
Frei)(*h, was still prosecuted, with varied fortune, until his 
ileath, which happened in the year 1782, he being then above 
oighty years of age. Although an usurper, he had not been 
Hii oppressive ruler. He had not interfered with the customs 
of the Hindus ; he had left the Hramins in possession of their 
luiuU ; and the revenues which he had exacted from the 
farmers were so light, as to leave them the means of living in 
comfort. During his wars in the Carnatic, llyder made cap- 
ti\c great numbers of tlie lowest class of field labourers, many 
of whom were slaves, and formed them into colonies in the 
niost uncultivated districts of his dominions, where lands were 
assigned them, and orders given by that judicious prince, that 
tkey should not be called by the name that marked tliem ns men 
of inferior castej but that they should be termed cultivators. 

llyder Ali founded the city and fortress of Hangalore, 
which in his time, was a place of great importance, on account 
of its numerous manufactures and its trade with the neigh- 
bouring states ; but in the reign of Tippoo, who did not rule 
with the moderation of his predecessor, the inhabitants of 
Hangalore suffered greatly, in consequence of being prohibited 
from trading with Arcot and Hyderabad, the capitals of the 
Carnatic, and the dominions of the Nizam, that being the 
title by which the Soubahdar of the Dcccan was then geneially 

distinguished. 
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YDER ALT was succeeded by 
Ids son, lippoo, a prince equal 
to his father in ambition and 
military Uilent, but far inftTior 
in policy, and a violent iwjrsc- 
cutor both of the Hindus and of 
the Cliristian natives, who were 
numerous in all those parts of 
India where the Portuguese had 
held settlement’^, owing chiefly to 
the exertions of the Jesuits, who 
had spread the Christian faith to 
a considerable extent among the 
villagers on the coast of Mala- 
bar. 

Tippoo was in fact, what his father had never been, a 
fhnntical Mussulman ; and he started with the determination 
that the ancient faith of the country should be extirpated, and 
the Koran established by the sword. His intolerance was 
soon found to be a source of dissension, weakness, and decline. 
Even in tlie dominions which liis father had transmitted to 
him the Hindus were far more numerous than the Mussul- 
mans. 

For some time after his accession to the throne of Mysore. 
Tippoo maintained the war against the English, till the new^ 
of a peace between Great Britain and France occasioned the 
secession of liis French allies, and led to a treaty with the 
British, concluded in March, 1784, by which all conquests 
were to be mutually restored, and the Indian prince was to 
set at liberty all the prisoners confined in the ditferent fortresses 
of Mysore. 

Tippoo Saib was now the most powerful prince in all India. 
He assumed the title of Padishah, which had hitherto been 
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only used by the Emperor, a« It signified sn})remc ruler ; and, 
fioni that time his name was substituted for that of Shah 
Alum m the public prayers, and thus c\eii the noniiiiti 
bU))remacy of the Mogul Sovereign, whu h had, till then, been 
u knowledged in Mysore, was entirely set aside, and 1 ippoo 
was called Sultan, llis capital was Seiingapatam, siruatt^ on 
in isliiid formed by the river Cavery, which is there a broad 
uni rapid stream. Ihe island is about three miles in h ngth, 
rocKy and barren, and was probably chosen by Ilydei for his 
chuf residence on account of its insular advantages, and 
the ease with which it might be fortified. 1 he famous fort 
of Sn Ranga was built by '1 ippoo, and contained his chief 
palace, a large edifice, enclostd by a high wall. Ills apart- 
ments were on one side of a large square, from which a private 
passage, strictly guarded, led to the Zenana, or part of tlie 
palace appropriated to the ladies, who wore carefully con- 
cealed from all eyes, save tliose of their royal master. Many 





of these were the daughters of Bramins and native princt>^ 
who had been made captives in infancy, and brought up in the 
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Mohammedan religion, ignorant of their parentage, and of 
the world beyond the walls which surrounded tliem. 'J'he 
Sultan had two other pnlneen, with fine gardens, on the island. 
One of them was situated at the extremity, opposite to Sri 
Ranga, and was an extremely elegant building, near winch 
stood the mausoleum of his father. 

In the old palace of Seringapatam resided the family of 
the late Raja of Mysore, who had becMi deposed by Hyder AIL 
'Phat prince liad left no children, but had adopted as his son ti 
young relative, who had been brought up under the care of 
his widow, both being strictly confined to tin* palace, which 
was suffered to fall into a very ruinous condition. Tippoo 
was so anxious to destroy every vestige of the old government, 
that lie jiulled down the ]mlace and temples of Mysore, the 
ancient capital, and removed the stones to a neighbouring 
height, where he commenced building a fortress, which was 
never finished. One of the great faults of this prince seerns 
to have been the i neons idem te manner in which he undertook 
great and expensive works, without the means or leisure to 
complete them ; yet the peasants were compelled to labour at 
such ])rofitless employment, to the detriment of themselves 
and their families. On the whole, however, the dominions of 
the Sultan are said to have been tolerably governed, highly 
cultivated, and in the enjoyment of a great degree of pros- 
perity. 

This state of things had been brought about by the father, 
who in all respects was a wiser ruler than the son. Indeed, 
at one time it was quite a fashion with certain English 
writers to extol old Hyder Ali as a most wise, enlightened, 
and beneficent prince. It has been asked, whether these 
English eulogists would have liked to be finance ministers to 
that Mysorean Sultan, who managed the treasury department 
with ^\hi}) and lush. The honest missionary Schwarten, who 
li\ ed some time at his court, said of him : He is served 
through fear : two hundred people, with whips in their hands, 
stand always ready for duty ; not a day passes on which num- 
bers are not flogged. Hyder applies the same cat to all 
transgressors alike — gentlemen and horse-keepers, tax-ga- 
therers, and his own sons. It will hardly be l^lieved what 
punishments are daily inflicted on the collectors. One of them 
was tied up, and two men came with their whips and cut him 
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dreadfully ; with sharp nails they tore his flesh asunder, and 
tlien scourged him afresh ; his shrieks rent the air^” One day 
an Knglisii otticer, then a prisoner, saw a great crowd of 
country peo})le driven towards tlie palace by men carrying 
whips in their hands ; upon asking what this, meant, he was 
told that tlie Sultan wanted to make a little money, that was 
all But as old Ilyder was im])artial in the distribution of 
ilu!^* favours, as he did not interfere witli the religious belief, 
or practices and ceremonies of the people, and as he j»rotected 
llu'in from the plundering, devastating Mahrattas, he was, on 
the wliole, rather a popular ruler. Sncli were then the vices 
of .ill these Asiatie governments, that it may be doubted 
whether, with tin* e\ception of those portions whicli were abso- 
liitol) under the direct gov ernment of our K»Lst India Company, 
ihere was any part of India better gov'(‘rned tlian was Mysore 
iuj(l(T Ilyder Ali. I'ho r<»bber chiefs whom lie liad converted 
Hilo state officers and governors of towns and distriets, were 
not found to be worse than the generality of native function- 
aries, while some of them were highly extolled for the hospi- 
talit) they exercised in their castles and hill fortresses. Hyder 
"US an unl(‘tlered man, but it may be doubted whether his 
igijoraiice of books was half so ridiculous or so mischievous 
jis his son’s pedantry and literary anti scientific conceit. 
1 i|)poo took upon himself the duties or character of a political 
lefonner and philosophical statesniaii ; and in his eagerness 
for iniiovalion, he interfered with the established and ancient 
iisag(*s of the country and threw every thing into confu- 
sion. Law's, coinage, chronology, all must be clianged under 
lihn. He adopted as the emblem of his state, and as a species 
armorial bearing, the figure of the tiger, whose head and 
i»trij>es constituted the chief ornaments of his throne, and of 
ahiiost every article which belonged to him. “This throne 
of considerable beauty and magnificence. ^J'he support 
was a wooden tiger, us large as life, covered with gold, in the 
attitude of standing. Ilis head and fore legs appeared in 
front and under the throne, which was placed across his back. 
It was composed of an octagonal frame, eight feet by five, 
surrounded by a low railing, on which were ten small tiger 
jieads made of gold, beautifully inlaid with precious stones. 
The ascent to the throne was by small silver steps on each 
side. From the centre of the back part, opposite the large 
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tiger's head, rose a gilded iron pillow, seven feet high, sur- 
mountiHl by a cunoj)y superbly decorated with a fringe of 
pearls. The whole was made of wood, oo\ ered with a thin 
sheet of the purest gold, richly illuminated with tiger stripoa 
and Arabic verses. 'i1ic huma was placed at the top of the 
canopy, and fluttered over the Sulian’s head. This bird, the 
most beautiful and magnificent ornament of the throne, was 
sent (after the capture of Seringapainm) by the Marquis 
Wellesley to the Conrf of Directors. It was about the si/e 
and shape of u small j»igeon, and intended to represent the 
fabulous bird of antiquity, well known to all J*(‘rsian scholars 
— a bird peculiar to the East, sup})osed to fly constantly in 
the air, and never to touch the ground. It is looked upon as 
a bird of happy omen, and it is said that every head it over- 
shades will in time wear a crown. Th(‘ tail of the liiuna on 
Tijipoo’s throne, and its wings, were in the attitude of flutter- 
ing. The bird was formed of g(dd, entirely covered with 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds."*' Seringapatjiin contained 
the Grand Military Arsenal, wherein cannon wen* cast, and 
all kinds of arms, as w(‘ll in the pjuroi>ean as in the ( )riental 
fasliion, were manufa<‘turod. Most of the guns cast during 
the reign of Tippoo were ornamented with the representation of 
a tiger devouring an Englishman, 'fhe Sultan’s thoughts were 
oonstantly bent on war, revenge, and military j)repa rations. 
He was ofleu heard to say that ho wvuild rather live two days 
like a tiger than two hundred years like a sheep. ’I’he reader 
will remember that the word Tippoo, being translated, signi- 
fies tiger. 

The peo]]le of ISfysore were divided into no less than 
twenty-seven castes, as ev^ery trade was kej)t distinct, and its 
members were obligeil to observe certain rules, especially as 
regarded intermarriages, and the manner in which food was 
to be cooked and eaten. Eaeli castt* was distinguished, ac- 
cording' to the custom of the Hindus, by a )>articular mark on 
the forehead, made with white clay ; so that the laws might 
not be so liable to transgression through any mistake of the 
person ; and every class had its chief, whose office was here- 
ditary, and whose duty it was to punish those who did trans- 
gress, by expelling them from the society to which they had 
belonged ; a terrible sentence in ancient times, but not so much 
• Forbea. 
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regarded at the present time, when the payment of a small 
fine can generally obtain pardon for the cu4)rit. 

The trades and manufactures were numerous in all the 
large towns of Mysore, and weekly fairs were held, which the 
neighbouring fanners usually attended, to sell their i)roduee. 
The trade of some of the cities, however, was depressed by 
the bad policy of the Sultan, wlio filltKi his warehouses with 
la^'ge stores of g(M)d8, which he obliged the merchants to take 
at enormous priees, and, at tlie same time, ])rohibite(l all eom- 
inereial intercourse with the states governed by the Knglish, 
or in alliance with them. Jlis high pretensions, and cncroach- 
nieiits on the territories of his neighbours gave rise to a 
jKtwerful league against him, formed by the Mahrattus and 
the ^iizarn, who, in 178(), advanet'd towards the Toom- 
buddra, the chief barrier between them and the Sultan's 
dominions. 

In the meanwhile, Shah Alum had remained on the throne 
at Delhi, where he had been supported, amid the factions that 
agitated the court, by Sindia, the great Mahratta chief, to 
whom he had given the command of the Imperial army, and 
the entire government of the provinces of Delhi and Agra ; 
80 that what remained (»f the so\ereign authority was, in 
reality, exercised by Sindia, who had pn^viously extended his 
power and possessions by conquests over the princes of Kajpu- 
taiiH. The Mahrattas might, therefore, be said to liave been 
masters of the emjiire at the tune of the confederacy against 
Tippoo, who was not slow to meet the combined armies on his 
frontiers ; but although he gained som(‘ advantages, he was 
the first to propose terms of ])eare, and even agreed to restore 
some conquests that he had made, having, it is supposed, 
reason to suspect that the English were about to join the 
enemy. 

About this time there arose a formidable insurrection 
against Sindia and tlie imperial government of Hindostun, 
headed by a Mohammedan noble, named Ismael Deg, and 
Gholam Kawdir, a Koliilla chief, who gained possi'ssion of 
Gelhi, drove out the Mahratta garrison, plundered the palace, 
and having dethroned the Emperor, and treated his family, 
wives, sons, and daughters, with the greatest indignity, the 
riiffiaii chief put out the eyes of the unhappy monarch with 
his dagger, an act of barbarity that so shocked his ally, Ismael 
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Beg, that he withdrew his troops, and joined the Mahratk 
army that was appi^onching to the relief of the capital. Gholam 
Kawdir who had fled from Delhi, was pursiiml, overtaken 

% ‘^r“i i replawd the now 

sightle^ Shah Alum on Ins throne with great iiomp, but an- 
nexed the provinces of Delhi and Agra, with th'e Z 

of the Doab, to his own dominions. ° 

1 hts imnieiit.e accession of power to a sovereign chief 

the hnglish ; but their attention was more immediately called 
, procit mgs of lippoo, who recommenced hostilities 
Iravaneore, n small independent state, 
forming the western part of the southern extremity of India, 

ml. ''■n "i 7** “ “"y of the Hritil govern- 

I'*'** ’’'7 defended by a barrier-wall 

and moat, extending along the whole length of its frontiers. 

°'1‘“ "d^venuig between the territories of the 

hv llri . "rf "'"‘•I* >“■ ‘'"d “Ode tributary 

y j ^ aeeount of its vicinity that Tippoo 

WM dwirous of gaming possession of Travaiicore: and he 
made it a ground of complaint, that the Haja’s wall obstructed 
Ins free jiaasage into his vassal kingdom of Cochin, and nlso 

Malttw' w'l’'’*'! “‘e or nobles of 

Malabar, who bad fletl to bis territories. This they had done 

i protection against the Sultan, wlio was noto- 
iinlB.. *i irbarous treatment of the conquered Hitidris, 
for ihfl 111 ^ oonsonted to abandon the worship of their idols 

/.r: 'iT "’“7 “ of the numerous 

of .h f »* destroyed ; and he imprisoned great numbers 
^ i» difierent fortresses On one oc- 

V'“‘ thousand llraniins drowned them- 
”7 P®'^®c'‘*>oii with which they were 

IhXr **ouse8 to seek 

stielter iii the forests among the mountains. 

u'*® "“*?y "®**' of cruelty committed by Tippoo 
lantal!!? f ' ’oootioned tliat which he practised on the mer- 
much ore. exacted a heavy tribute. 

Si^B '■-, 1 . 7 " *7^ “T'** P®y ' ®"d in default of tlidr 

their^fan. r demand, he caused them to be tom from 

hotlf " chained to a barren rock, in sight of their 

homes, where they were left to perish. ^ 
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1'he first attack on Travancore was repuls(‘(i with great loss 
to the Sultan, who escaped himself, with great difficulty, on 
foot, among a crowd of fugitive soldierH ; but a second attempt 
wiLs more siicceasful, tlie barrier wall was demolished, and the 
w liole country overrun and laid waste by the Mywean army, 
who made vast numbers of the unhappy natives prisoners and 
(Mrried them away into captivity. 'J'he English seiit assistance 
to Itaju, and entered into an alliance with the Nizam and 
the Mahrattas, for the purpose of lessening the power of 
'J ipiKto Saib. The war was commenced by the Pmglish, who, 
diirnig the first campaign, recovered the whole province of 
Malabar from the Sultan, whose troops were driven from every 
fortress they had held. 

he liberated lliiuirus now made the Mysoreans feel that 
the lioiir of retribution had come. 1'hey liad many wrongs 
and cruel injuries to avenge ; but that for which they took 
the cruellest vengeance was the profanation of their temples. 
I'hey massacred, or put to death by slow fire and other tor- 
tures, the men (or such of them as they could catch) who had 
been the most furious of the image-breakers, or most active 
ill destroying their temples and pagodas. A chieftaincss, who 
had ordered and seen executed some terrible executions of 
this kind, excused herself to an Englisli officer who censured 
her measures, by jiassionately declaring that she had herself 
seen tlie impious monsters burn the temple in which lier fore- 
fathers had worshipped, and cast out and break to pieces the 
iniages of the gods which had been revered from the remotest 
antiquity. It is to be noted as a most singular fact, and as an 
anomaly in Oriental history and usage, that all along this 
^lalabar coast, women succeeded to chieftainships and princi- 
palities by hereditary right, and a decided preference was 
gi'en to the rule of females. In the rest of Asia, such a 
I'cginien was regarded as an abomination or an impracticability ; 
anil in civilized Europe, the Salic law, or that section of it 
which popularly goes by the name, excluded females from 
*^08t thrones ; yet here, in Malabar, ladies ruled and reigned 
with the greatest credit, and the people always considered 
themselves most favoured, happy, and secure, when the sceptre 
Witt wielded by a woman. 

The treaty between tlie allies stipulated, that all conquests 
should be equally shared, and that those Zemindars who were 
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formerly dependent on the Peishwa or the Nizam, should be 
restored to tlieir several territories, on paying a sum of money, 
to i>e divided among the confederates ; after which payment, 
the Zemindars were to be tributary to their respective princes, 
as before. 

Early, in the year 1791, Lord Cornwallis, now Governor- 
General, took the command of an expedition into the kingdoni 
of Mysore, and laid siege to the strong fortress of Banga- 
lore, built by llyder Ali. It contained a handsome palace, 
with extensive gardens, laid out in a rather formal manner, 
with straight walks dividing the grounds into square plots, 
each plot being filled with one particular kind of tree or 
plant, and the sides of the walks border(*d with cypress trees. 
The rest of the buildings within the fort were chiefly huts 
for the accommodation of the garrison, and magazines for 
military stores. 

The first care of the Sultan, on the approach of the in- 
vaders, was to send off all the ladies of his harem, (in all, 
they are said to have* exceeded the number of one thousand,) 
under a strong escort, to Seringapatarn ; and the time ho lost 
in making arrangements for their safe removal, afforded the 
British army an opportunity of taking up an advantageoui- 
position close to the walls of Bangalore. The town was 
stormed and taken, after a desperate conflict in the streets 
with the Sultan’s troops, who were eventually driven out with 
frightful bloodshed ; and this victory was immediately fol- 
lowed by the capture of the fortress. 'J^ippoo was not per- 
sonally engaged in these actions ; he was liastoning to the 
relief of the fort when met by a crowd of fugitives, who 
announced its fall, with that of the city, to the dismayed 
monarch, who retreated towards his capital to provide for its 
defence. Thither he was followed by the English, who. how- 
ever, suffered much distress from want of supplies ; for he had 
made a complete desert of the country through which they hiid 
to jjass, by driving away the inhabitants, and burning the ' il* 
lages ; so that neither grain nor cattle could be procured ; and 
by the time the allied army had reached Seringapatarn, it wa« 
in a very exliausted condition. Notwithstanding, a battle wat* 
fought on the banks of the Cavery, the result of which was 
decidedly favourable to the English ; but the troops were 
80 weakened by want of food, that Lord Cornwallis was 
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obliged to give up his intention of besieging Tippoo in his 
capital, and he returned to Bangalore. 

In this expedition he had been joined by the troops of the 
Nizam, a predatory host, who, under no sort of control, tra- 
vers'd the country in search of plunder, on horses as uncouth 
in apijcarance as themscKes. Each man was armed, equipped, 
luid mounted, according to his own fancy ; and they were so 
( iitfct ly undisciplined, that they were of no use whatever to 
the British ooniinaiider, who would rather have been without 
sill'll unrul) auxiliaries. In his retreat, however, he was met 
In a large division of the Mahratta army, under the command 
(d two celebrated chiefs, J I iirry Bunt and Burserain Bhow, 
>\lu)se appearance was hailed with joy, as their ample stores 
ntlorded a seasonable relief to the famislied soldiers. 

AV'ith the aid of tins juiwerful reinforcement. Lord (^oni- 
wallis ciqitured some of the droogs, or hill fortresses, on which 
the Indian princes were accustomed to place their chief de- 
l>eud('nce for defence against tlieir enemies ; and among those 
which were taken were Nundidroog, Ootradroog, and Saven- 
droog, the name of the last signifying the Bock of Death, from 
its ditiicult ascent, being almost peri)endicular, and above half 
a mile in height, surrounded for several miles by a forest, or 
jungle, so tliick as to be scarcely penetrable. P>ery accessible 
I>art of the mountain was guarded by walls and massive gate- 
ways, and on the summit were erected two citadels, with a 
wide chasm between them, which greatly increased the danger 
to the assailants. 

After tliese exploits, Lord Cornwallis advanced again 
towards Seringaj)atam, expecting to be joined by General 
Abercrombie, who had been actively engaged, fur above a 
year, in Malabar and the adjoining districts. Tippoo was 
encamped with his whole army, in front of the capital, 
his position being strengthened by numerous fortifications, 
when the enemy appeared on a range of heights before him. 
Trusting to his strong encampment, he was unprepared for 
immediate action, thinking that the English would not venture 
an attack ; but as the British commander was of opinion that 
prompt measures were requisite, he resolved to come to an 
engagement without delay, and to commence by surprising 
Ihe camp under cover of the night. The event answered his 
^s^pectations ; for the s«ddenp*»^‘*f the attack occasioned such 
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confusion, that great numbers of the Sultan’s troops fled in 
dismay, crossing the river into the island, whither Tippoo 
also betook himself for safety, while many took advantage of 
the panic to desert tlie army and return to their homes. The 
battle was renewed at daybreak and lasted till evening, wht*Fi 
the Sultan, wlio had been losing ground every hour, was obliges! 
to withdraw within the walls of the city. 

Among the deserters were several thousand men who had 
been forcibly enlisted in the territory of Coorg, a small state 
bounded by the Ghauts, through which lay the dirsrt road 
into Malabar. It is a wild, woody country, famous for the 
number of elephants found in its forests, and was first nnne\ed 
to the kingdom of Mysore by II>der Ali, wiio exacted tribute 
from the l^aja. Soon after the accession of 'Pipjioo. the ])e()f)le 
of Coorg made an attemjit to recover their independence, 
when the Sultan marched into their country with a large 
force, and treated (he inhabitants with such barharil), that his 
name was held in detestation by them ; and, Ihertdbro, it was 
not surprising that the soldiers of Coorg should forsake ]\\^ 
standard on the first ojiportunity. 

The desire tii return to their native villages was, perhaps, 
more ardently felt, on account of a happy change that hud 
taken place in the country. While Tippoo was engages! in 
warfare, the captive Kaja of Coorg liad contrived to make his 
escape from the fort in which he w^os confincHi. and reached a 
forest in his own dominions, where he was joyfully received 
by a band of fri'ebooters, who Imd maintained llnmiselves in 
the woods by robbery, nitlier than submit to the new govern- 
ment. liy the aid of tliese men, the prince made known his 
return to numbers of bis subjects who were also living in 
exile ; and be was soon at the* head of an army sufficiently 
strong to diivo the Mussulman garri^^ons from the forts, and 
clear his territories from those detested enemies, lacing once 
more in possession of his own dominions, he wa«3 glad to obtain 
the friendship and alliance of General Abercrombie, who was 
thus enabled to pass through Coorg peacefully with his army 
to join Lord Cornwallis, whose camp he reached a few days 
after the battle of Seringnpatam 

Tippoo was now so fully sensible of his danger, that he 
open^ a negociation with the English, in the conviction that 
he sliould be obliged to make peace with them on their own 
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terms. The conditions they offered were, that he siiould cede 
one half of his dominions to the allies, that is, to the Nizam, 
the Mahrattas, and the English, who should he privileged to 
take the portion nearest to their respective territories ; that 
i»e should pay down a sum equivalent to four millions sterling ; 
and that he should send liis two sons as hostages to the British 
oaiiij). The haughty Sultan assembled his chief ofticers in the 
gr4at mosque, and read these proposals to them, when they 
all agreed that his best course was to secure peace, even on 
iliese hard terms ; and the treaty was signed accordingly, in 
February 1792. 

'Fhc j)arting with the two young princes was a severe trial 
to tl»e whole of the royal family. I'he youtlis rode forth 
dressed in white muslin robes, wearing round their necks 
several strings of large pearls, mixed with jewels, and mounted 
on elephants richly caparisoned. I'he walls were crowded 
witli spectators to witness their departure, and 'Fippoo himself 
stood with his jieofde, to take a farewcdl look of the beloved 
children whom be was compelled to confide to tlie care of his 
enemies, uncertain what sort of treatment they might ex- 
perience. 'i'he chief Vakeel, who accompanied them, was 
instructed to take them direct to the tent of Lord Cornwallis, 
!uid, in delivering them into the hands of that nobleman, to 
recommend them to his paternal care. They were received 
]*''ith the utmost kindness, and created a great degree of 
interest by the graceful dignity of their demeanour, in which 
were blended the politeness and reserve that distinguished 
die manners of Oriental courts. They remained about two 
years in the English camp, when, all the conditions of the 
treaty having been fulfilled, they were sent back to their 
father. 


Ill consequence of this peace, the Mahratta territories were 
extended to the Toombuddra rivers ; the dominions of the 
■Nizam were enlarged southward to the Tennnr ; and the 
^'■<iigli8h added to their possessions several detached portions 
of the ceded districts, including a considerable part of the 
^falabar coast, by which they acquired the once powerful 
utate of Calicut. The cession of Coorg was also demanded, 
®iid obtained, after a violent opposition on the part of the 
Sultan, who was only brought to comply by the fear of seeing 
^ children sent off as prisoners into the Carnatic, and the 
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war renewed. He was tlius disappointed of the revenge he 
would have taken on the Raja and people of Coorg, who were 
now safe under the protection of the English. 

About this time, died Sindia, who left his extensive realms 
to his gnind-iiei)liew, Houlat Kao Sindia, a youth only fifteen 
years of age. 

The Muhrattas wore not at this period such as they were 
in the da^s of Sevnjec ; but they were still a military peojile. 
Some members of every peasant’s family were soldiers ; and 
in many of the villages, a fourth part of the inhabitants wore 
men trained to arms, who were always ready to serve when 
(K•ca^ion reijuired ; and such an occasion presented itself 
during the few years of jieuce with Tippoo, when a dispute 
arose between the governments of Poona and Hyderabad, which 
caused a declaration of war ; and thus the two potentates, 
Nizam Ali and Madoo Narrain Rao, so lately friends and 
allies, took the field as enemies. The trooj»s of the Nizam 
made so sure of success, that they were* constantly heard to 
boast how they would ])1 under and bum down the city of 
Poona ; and the minister declared in a public assembly, that 
he w’ould banish the Peishwa to Benares ; while the dancing- 
girls in all the temples daily celebrated the triumph of the 
army in their songs. But the result was very diflTerent from 
that which had been expected, for the Mahrattas gained so 
decided a victory in a pitched battle fought at Kurdla, on the 
Mahratta frontiers, that the Nizam, who commanded in 
fiersou, was obliged to take shelter in a small fort, where he 
was soon surrounded by the enemy, so that he had no chance 
of esciipe, except by agnn^ing to the terms projicscd by the 
victors; who, as usual, exacted, besides money, a large cession 
of territory, comprising, among other valuable acquisitionSj 
the fort of Dowlatabad. 

The Peishwa, who, it may be remembered, was the son of 
the murdered Namiin, was yet scarcely twenty-one years of 
age, and had always been kept under strict control by the 
cliief minister, a Bramiii, somewhat advanced in years, named 
Nana Fumiiwees, whose ambition was to keep all the autho- 
rity in his own hands. The family of Ragoba had been in 
oonfineraent ever since the death of that celebrated personage; 
and when the war broke out with Nixam Ali, the two sons of 
Ragoba. Bajee Rao and Chironajee Appo, were sent to the 
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hill fort of Sewiierce, where, even after the close of the war, 
they remaiii(*d in captivity. 

J lie melancholy fate of these young ineu exciled the ileepest 
s\ mistily. Ihijee Hao, in particiilir, was greatly beloved hy 
all who knew him, being liberally gifted by nature with those 
iittractive qualities that are sure to make friends. In him were 
muilmied a graceful per on, handsonu* eoiinten.'inee, gentle 
ipimhers, and the most winning address, with mental aeeom- 
l»lishinents rarol> found in a lAIaliratta, while he also exc(‘Iled 
111 llie bodily exercises whieli are lii'ld hy tliat nation in so 
iiiiieii esteem. The young l*(‘ishw:i, who was too liigh-iiiinded 
to feel jealous of the praises he ofli'M heard lavished on Ins 
Cousin, was anxious to jiroeute his release and make him his 
companion ; but this di'siri* was oppo'-id hy the wily minister, 
who was not, like his master, fr(*e from jealousy. Jt happened, 
however, that llajee Kao became ju*((naintc‘d with the Peishwa’s 
friendly disposition towards him ; on whic‘h he eoinmenced a 
clandestine corresjiondence, which laid all lh(‘ charms of ro- 
iimiice for both the young men, whose mutual attachment was 
'trengthened hy the opposition of Nana, w'ho, at l(*ngth, dis- 
covered their secret intercourse, to which he immediately put 
a stop by the most vigorous lueaNures. The friend who had 
been the bearer of their letters and message's was imprisomd ; 
the Peishwa was comjielled to submit to the hilterest re- 
proaches, and Jiajee Ihio w'as more closely watched and 
{Tuarded than b(‘fore. 

The effect of this liarshtiess on the mind of Madoo IJao led 
to a catastrophe that could scarcely have* hern contemplated, 
for several days he shut himself iij) in a jirivate ayjartment, 
refusing to take liis accustoiiieil seat in the Durbar, or attend 
to any public business ; and was with dithculty persuaded 
to bear Ids part in a religious festival, at which hi' was ex- 
l»ected to appear in jirocession with his troops, and to receive 
the chiefs and ambassadors at court. Tlii'st' ceremonies were 
Evidently irksome to the unhappy prince, wlio, two days after- 
wards, threw himself from a high terrace of his yialnce, and 
tiled from the wounds he had received in the fall. IJis last 
wi'’h was that Bajee Kao should succeed him ; but Nana 
Fumuwees, naturally dreading the elevation of a prince whom 
he had treated so harshly, called together an assembly of the 
fP^at chiefs, and proposed that Yessooda Bye, the youthful 

T 
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widow of the late Pciahwa, who was yet but a mere child, 
should l>e considered head of the state until some boy should 
be selected by the council for her adoption. One of tht* 
ministers who attended on the part of the young cliief, Sindia, 
objecteil to this arrangement ; but his judgment was overruled, 
and the plan acted uj)on. Hajeo Kao, who was informed of 
all tliese jiroceodings, then contrived to open a correspondencj^ 
with Sindia, and to engage him in his cause. 

I'he minister was now so much alarmed at the prospect of 
Sindia’s enmity, that he thonglit it would be even satV*r for 
himself to release Pajee, and acknowledge him as Peisliwn, 
trusting, by submission, to induce him to forget all that had 
passt^i. ''riio event answered his ex})eetation ; but Sindia and 
his minister, offended that Pajee l\ao should have availed 
liims<‘lf of other means than those which tliey had oftered, to 
enable him to obtain jKissession of his dignity, de'termimd to 
revenge themselves for the slight, by siding with the other 
j)arty. With this view, Pajee was induced, by some artifiee, 
to visit Sindia’s camp, wliere he w'as detained as a j)ris()ner. 
whilst his brother, (’himnajee, was, against his will, formally 
invested with the dignity of IVishv^a; but Pajee Kao soon 
contrived, by his insinuating addr(‘ss. to win back the favour 
of the young chief, and was restored in a few months ; tlib 
took ])laeo at tin* close of the year iT^Ki. 

One of. his first nets was to get rid of the prime minister, 
j\ana Furmiwees, wlio was treacherously seized, in returniiiK 
from a visit of eeremony to the Peishwa, and carried away in 
custody, with several other j)ersons of distinction who had 
accompanied him, whilst some of their attendants were killwl- 
nnd the rest dispors(*d. I'his outrage product*d a violent 
tumult at Poona, where all the ministers of Nana’s party were 
arr<‘sted and confined in the j)alace, while their adherents 
mustered in a body, and fought with the soldiers who were 
sent to seize all ))roj)erty in the houses of the prisoners. Muel‘ 
blood was shed on this occasion, but the I'cishwa’s faction 
triumpluxi, and Nana was sent to the fort of Ahinednagur. 

Soon after this, a still more dreadful scene ocxjurred at 
Poona. Sindia had recently married the daughter of a chiff 
named Gliatgay, and had bestowed upon him the high t»ffi<’<* 
oi l>ewan, or collector of the revenues, (ihatgay had 
some objections to the match, because he held Ins own family 
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nu>re iK^ble tTiaii that of liis proposed son-in-law, but h<* iiad 
.It Irnpfth consented, on certain conditions, one of which was 
that he should be made Dewan ; and, accordingly, the inarriuge 
was solemnized with great sjdendoiir. "I'lie j)roces.'ii(>n on 
‘*ncli occasions, with the superb presents made to the guests, 
iijvohed Sindia in expenses so enormons,tliathewasiiftcr- 
u .in js distressed for inofiey to pay his lrooj)s. and applied to 
lli^ce Kao for a certain sum he hud agreed to jmv on his 
KMoration. 'I’hc I'eishwa re]died,fhat he had not theinone\. 
Ij.iI tluit Sindia was at liberty to levy contribiitiijns, to the 
.nnonnt required, on the ricli inhabitants of I’oona ; and tla* 
{‘liiel’, accordingly, sent bis l)(‘wan for that j^iirpose. Jt is 
h»‘li(*vcd that liajee Kao, in giving this ])erinission, had no 
loietiionght of the cruelties to which it might jmjbahly lead ; 
:ijid as lie was abs(*nt from the capital, he was not aware of 
the coiisequenees until it was too late to jnevent them. 

fihatgay, whoso name is still mentioned with horror hy the 
people of Poona, began to execute his mission by iiiHicting 
tortures ou the imprisoned ex-ministers, until they gave up a 
Mist amount of property which the} had coiie(*alod in ditfei’viit 
places; and when this had been seized, the rich merchants 
JUid bankers were forced, by similar barbarity, to eontTibnte 
'ast sums towards the payment of tlie debt contracted 1\> the 
I’eishwa, who cannot be exonerated from the charge of llagrant 
injustice, in allowing Sindia to h‘vy the contributions, how- 
c\er lililess be may have been of the inhuman proceedings 
ut the Dewan, who invented a new mode of torture, by tying 
his vie'.iiiih on a heated gun, until llik- required sum had i)eeii 
‘Molted from them. One of the nobh‘s, a relative of Nana 
I'unmwees, expired under thi> dreadiiil treatment, rather than 
^'uhmit to the extortion; and several others were so injured, 
that they never rt^'overed fiom the (dlects of the Dew an ’s 
t'nielty. 

In tlie meanwhile, the great Kevolution had taken place in 
France, and Tipptio Saib was holding a corresjioiidence with 
the Directors of the French Republic, with a viewM)f obtaining 
^^^^tent aid to enable him to ex|»el the Knglish from India, 
uoceediiig in which, he and the Frcin-h were to divide the 
''hole country between them; but instead of the large force 
lu* expected, a few men, not exctH.*ding one hundred, w**resent 
bom the Mauritius; and, as much publicity had been gi\en tr 
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'rippoo’s ])rocoedinc^, the British government judged it 
sary to renew tlio war. The Manjuis \V ellesley, then Governor 
of India, made immediate pre]>arations for that piir])ose, and a 
new treaty was eoneliided with the Nizam, who agreed to dis- 
miss a immher of French troojw in Ids service, and to recei\« 
in their stead siv battalions of En^h h sepoys, M’ho, with the 
rest of 1h(‘ troops furnishtnl by him for the approaching uar, 
were placed iind(‘r tlie command of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, then Colonel Sir Artliur W(*llesl(*v. The Mahrattas 
were bound, as well as the Ni/ain, liy tin* terms of their forinci 
treaty with the English, to aid them in all wars v\ith the Sultan 
of My^'ore; but Baj(‘i‘ Kao, who had jirovod but a weak rulei, 
wa^ persuaded bj Sindia to wait till he saw which side would 
be likely to lie successful ; therefore no assistance was rendend 
fn>m that quarter. 

The war was not of long duration. After two or tlirec 
mdLcisive aetions, the Britisli forces were once more encamped 
before Seringapatam. Tip])oo, who was unprepan‘d for the 
sudeleu inovciiuait that had brought the enemy so soon to the 
walls of his capital, and was fully impressed with the conviction 
that it must inevitably fall, called his chief ofllicers around him, 
and asked them what they had resolved to do in this emergency. 
‘‘ To die w iih you ! ’’ w'as the unanimous rcidy of these brave 
men, who were destined to fidfil their promise to the ver}' 
letter ; for there wore few' who surxived the dreadful day that 
witnessed the fall of tlunr sovereigJi. 

The town was closely besieged for lli(‘ space of one month, 
when, on the fourth of May I7t)9, the final attack was made 
that coinj)l(‘ti*d the coiujuest ol‘ Mysore, and terminated the 
career of Tip^wj) Saib. (ieneral Baird, w'ho conductetl the 
assault, had, during the former war with the Sultan, suffered 
a long iiiqmisonment in the gloomy dungeons of the Sri Rangfti 
the walls of w'hich he now^ mount ( h 1 as a conqueror. Tipl>u® 
fell in the thickest of the fight, w'ounded by three musket balls- 
Ilis sal)re was still grasped in his hands, when a soldier attempt<*^ 
to take off his richly-embroidered sword belt, on which the 
dying Sultan made an effort to lift the weapon he held, aud 
w'onnded the soldier, who instantly shot him through the head, 
not knowing who he was ; and it was not till some hours after- 
wards that his btxly w'as found and recognised. 

In the mean time, strict search had been made for him *** 
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thf jxilace, where his two elder sous weri' found in a private 
apartment, seateil on a carpet, hurrounded by nunionni'; attend- 
ants. I'liey were not tlieii aviare of the death of thoiv father, 
.nid wt re, with some difhcnlty, persiiaih^d to order that the 
nates of the palace should be thrown o})en to tlie \ictors. The 
iwdorttniat(^ prirjces wr‘i‘‘ then led forth as ea[)tives, yet witli 
i)rc respectful sympath> which their rank and inisfortunes e\- 
( 1 , ainl were conducted into flu* presence of (General Ihiird, 
wh(» ende.uoured, by tlie kindest assurances, to relieve them 
t'om, at least, the dread of peis<nial danj^er. 

If tlie sou of llydcr Ali dis]>la>ed tin* couraj’o of despair in 
lie List moments, lu* certainly, diirinpf tin* sie^e, ”-ave proof 
neitlier of \aloiir nor of wisdom. Instead of bciii^- constantly 
.nnono Ins s(,](li,.is. In* shut himself up with a set of fakirs, der 
\islu‘s, and other chailatan s(‘(‘rs, who ])r(‘tended to In* pos- 
Mssed of the f^ift of scciny into fiitniit). A Kreneli ofticei 
(('nlonel Cha])uis), who iiad rendered him important Her\iccs 
ill the field, and w lio nanained with him and faithful to him, 
rejieatedly imjiloied him to (jiiit the capital, to throw himself 
into the upland comitry, when* he had still a numerous aimy, 
•iiid where there existed numerous po'-itioiis of \cry great 
strength. “ 'Jdiere,” said CMiajiuis, 3 ou may defend } our states 
■'t('}i by stc]), and wear out your t‘nemy, who must soon be in 
'vaiit of ])ro\ isions, and who cannot kec]) tlie field diirimj; the 
rainy season.*’ But Tipjioo had no longer aii\ eonfiilenot* 
except in the jiredictioiis of his fakirs, who jiromised him the 
total ruin of the English armj by the sole will of the projihet 
Widioinmed, and nssiued him that tht*re was no ikm d of his 
co-operation, or of any exertion on his jiart. “It is written 
111 the book of destiny,’* said thes<* soo 11 isa}(‘rs, “that the river 
Ca\ery, which surroumls jamr capital, w ill ri ^c, all of a sudden, 
h) an unlieiird-of height, swei^p away the besiege? s, with all 
their batteries, guns, sicircs, an<l liaggagc, and diowii the un- 
clean infidels in its torrents ! ** 

I'ippoo w'as boni in 1749, thirteen years after the entrance 
^il’Kouli Khan into Delhi. The d\iiasly oj Hjder Ali, which 
expired with him, had lasted only thirt\-five y(*ars. llis 
body was deposited in the toml» of his f.ither, in a grove of 
C’ presses, on the southern side ol“ the i'^land of Sc'ririgapatam. 

funeral rites are <les<*nbed as having bfs*!! very mugni- 
ficent, aiidlue was followed to ihegiave b\ a full eoncoursc of 
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tin fiintusoi imini^tors \\1 m) hul priMiiiM d him in c I'-n nil 
fdtiiiJ \iLt()i\ Dmin^ tin sifk nl llu t \\n imiuniLi h li 
irtuk^MLK i|)pi(ipi I itul 1)\ oui soldu r*-, of mIhcIi no aciouiit 
w luidiit I , Imt tiu hoot) winch w is stcuiid m a nior< 

miiiiui, and full) diioiiittd for, w ih iltogethti ofim 
mi list \ line 11k jiml^of the' c town iluiit w ei e esUni iteil 
at coiiMdcr ibly moit thin oik niillion ''ttrling’ The whole of 
this tic asm i w as, hy onli r of thc^ Go\ i nior-GLiicial and Council, 
distnhutcd to tlie arni) Within the fortress were found twe 
f>niulciies, several arsenals, and more than nine hundreil pieces 
of iitilUr\ Lxtrywluie onr people discovered evident t of 
lippoo’s depraved and sdn^iiiriaiy tast(»s “ His name meant 
ti^ti , lie cilkd his soldiers his ti^eis of war and tlie tiger*i 
of tlK Indun jungles were Ins pc t«t, and oftui his e\ecutioiKrb» 
— foi the attend lilt that offended him, or the prisoner thatxxa** 
hiought into his presence, was not unfrequentl) turned into a 
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briiTt'^i room, or larizo cage, where tiu* savage* animals \^e^e let 
loose u[)()n him. Noiir the door of liis treasury an enonnous 
tiirer liad Iw eii found eliained. Tiiere were other tififers in tlie 
<(lih((%and so numerous as to give some trouble to Colonel 
eliesley ”* 

*‘ 'I'lie history and character of tlie «on of ITcder were, in a 
rii.amer, told by the barbarous big toy which was incenied for 
l-istaiunseinent, which was found in his palace, and which may 
now be seen ui the library <if the P'just India House, la*adenhall 
*Sirtct. 'This rude automaton is a tii»er, killing and about to 
diNoiu a European, who lies prostrate undcT the sa\€'ige 
hcdsi. In the interior of the tiger there is a rude kind of organ, 
))l.ivcd u))oti by turning a handle, like our strt‘et hand-organs ; 
and the miles jirodueed are intended to rejiresent the growls of 
tlie ti^er and the moans of the d)ing man. By the freqiusit 
gnnding of tlu* curhiiis, this Mysorean instrument has hetui 
Mtib deianged and almost woin out. The tiger no longer 
plow Is as it Used to do, and the in«in moans hut very feidily, ns 
tlie ])aw of the beast is aiteriiatidy placed on bis mouth and 
riMiioved from it. Other tojs, indicative of the same tastes, 
''CIV found in Tippoo’s dwelling ; and in neaily eveiy onia- 
iiient the figure of the tiger was repeated. lJ])oii his harem 
hi'Mig eouiited, it was found to contain no fewer than si\ hiiii- 
<be(l women ! ’’ I No doubt w^as left as to Ids having inhumanly 
murdered the English prisoners w ho liad been taken during the 
‘'K'ge. It appeared that these unfortunate captives liad been 
sacrificed at night, in parties of two or three ; and that tlie 
moile of killing them had been by twisting their heads round 
dieir shoulders, and thus breaking their necks. Black a** was 
the deed, it was merciful in comparison with some whicli he 
had committed on certain Englishmen and English youths 
"hoiu he had captured in the preceding war, thiiteen 5 ears 
; but tin-, story, which infuriated our troops, is so horrible 

* They became the subject of a postscript to the first letter written 
yy Colonel Wellesloy to hia Commander in-Chief after Buccoedmg Baird 
m the command witlvin the town and foil, : -“There are some tigers 
hero,” says the Colon(»l, “which 1 wish Meer Alum would send for, or 
tint T must give oixlors to have them shot, as there is no food for them 
wid nobody to attend them, and they are getting violent.” — Wrl^ 
fmqtun ]h yjxiti'hes. 

t Charloa Mad^lane, ‘ Our Indian Empire.’ 
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and rcvoltiTiir, that wo cannot venture to do more than hint at 
it. As Tipj)Oo will always remain a consi)icnous name in 
Indian hi.siory, a few woitls may be said as to liis personal 
apix'aranee. lie was low' of srature, corpulent, with liigli 
shouhliTs and a sliort neck ; but liis feet and hands were re- 
markably- small. Kv(‘n lor hi< country his complexion was 
Coiisid(‘r(‘d rather dark ; his eyes w'ere larp^e and prominent, 
with small aiehed ey'brows; his nose was aquiline. He had 
an appearanee of dij^nily, or ])erhaps of sternness, in his couu 
tenanee, whieh distim^uished him above the eominon order of 
))eople. When his body wa^ found, his dress consisted of a 
jaeket of fim‘ wliile liiKMi, Ioom' drawers of dowered chintz, with 
a erlmsoii clot h td' silk and cotton round his W'aist ; a handsome 
poMch, with a red and i»F-e<‘n silk belt hung aoro-ss his shoulder ; 
his h('ad was mieo\ (‘red. his turban havinjp^ been lost in the 
confusion of Ids tall. II<‘ had on his arm a MahomniefUn 
nrnil(‘t to ^-uard him from evil; but ho wore no armlets, ur 
riiifijs, or any other ornament what(‘ver. 


rdUTISU (iOVr.KNMENT. 


Till: fiill of Tippoo Sail) plaeed a lar^e kingdom at the dis- 
posal of tin* Governor-CJeneral, the ^larcpiis Wellesley, who 
took in fall so\ erei^ntA, , tor the East India Company , the const 
t>f Canara. the district of ( ’oimbetoor, the passes of thoGliauts, 
and Seiini;a]iatain ; tlms securing the w hole -sea coast of Soutli- 
eni India, with a live eommuidealioii across tlie country. 
large tract was assigned to th(‘!Nizain adjoining his dominions 
and a portion of the eorujuen'd states was oU’ei'ed to the Heisliwa. 
on condition that he should allow llritish troops to Ik* stationed 
within his lerritorii's ; but as the.se teams were rejected, the 
prod’ertHl shaie was withheld, until cireamstances induced 
llaitv Kao to eonseiit to an arrangiment by which Iii« indc- 
pendenec' was virtually lost. 

When the Governor-Cieiieral had taken ]X)sse8sion of all he 
thought lit to npjiropriate, it was re.solved to ftirm w liat remaiw*'*^ 
into a native kingdom, and restore the family of the former 
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l^ajas, representative was a child not more than hix years 
of a»e, who was taken to Mysore, ami tiiere installed with as 
much ceremony as tlie ruined state of the place would allow ; 
foi it w.is intended to make S<Tinffa])atam a British military 
‘station, the ancient capital was fixetl on as the iuture seat of 
t»t>veminent, and tlie r'-huilduiir of the fort and city, which, as 
l>ef >rc stated, liad been (lestroy(‘d liy Tipjmo, was iiiiiuediately 
coil uiLiiecd. 

'fhe new town of Mysore is much handsomer than that of 
S» I injji^apattim. It stands on an eminence, and is surrounded 
h\ a wall of earth. Tlie streets are regular, and the white 
lioas('s are iiiters[)(Tsed w ith trees and temples Tlie fort con- 
tains tile ])alace, v\ifh the iiouses of tin* principal merchants 
and bankers. A Jlrilisli resident w^as apjiointed at tlie court, 
ioi whom a i^ood house w,is elected on a risinj^ ground near 
the town; and in this otlieer was vested the actual i^ovennnent 
of tile stat(‘, for the Kaja was, in reality, a mere dependent of 
the Britidi iu1(ts in Iiidui. 

'Ihe ])rinc(*b, and otlier numbers of the family of the late 
Siilian, were removed to Vellore, a town and fort of consider- 
!ihl(' oxlcnt about eighty miles from Madras, w’liere they were 
Hiaiiitained in a style befitting tludr rank, biitww not allowed 
to ‘^o beyond tlie fortress, winch was strongly garrisoned wdtli 
I'^uiopciaiis and Sepoys. I'ippoo had been very popular uinong 
the military chiefs of INI) son*; tlierefoie, it is not surprising 
th.it some attempts should have been made to restore his family 
tt» the throne. In the year 1806 a formidable mutiny broke 
out among th(* nativ e troops at Vellori*, w hen all the Kurojieans 
ot the garrison were barbarously inassiiered. JVIorc than six 
himdred of the insurgents were made prisoners, some of whom 
were shot, others sent to jieii.il settlements, and the rest gra- 
dually set at libeiTy ; but this rebellion caused the reinovdJ of 
lipjioo’s sons to Calcutta, as there was great reason to believe 
'hat, if tliey had not been personally concerii(*d in it, tlio ulti- 
mate object of the outbn*ak w^as that of eflecting a revolution 
'u tlieir favour, and of placing the eldest prince on the throne. 

About the time of the eoiKjuest of Mysore, the Nabob 
d Surat, who, like many other ja-inecs, had est.'iblisht‘d his 
tedt'pendenee, in coiisecjuenee of tlu* fill of the Mogul Em- 
P"’c, du‘d ; and his successor, whose title was disputed, pur- 
'^hased the support of the Englidi. by surrendering to them 
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the administration of his dominions, both civil and militarj', in 
return for which he reccivcnl the empty nartie of sovereign, 
witii a pension for his maintenance. It was under siniikir 
circumstance's that Tanjore was added, at the same period, to 
the British dominions, and its Raja to the list of royal pen- 
sioners. 

The attention of the British jrovf'rnment was now directed 
towards ae(]uirnii» an aseendancy over the Mahrattas, the onl} 
rival [Kuver remainiie^ in India. It may be remembered that, 
when t]i(» sovereign authority was first assumed by tlie Brainm 
minister, under tlie title* of iVishwa, he bestowed grants of 
land on many of tin* chiefs, and tliat the grcJitest of these wen 
Sindia and Ilolkar, between whom the whole ])rovinee of Malwa 
was divided. For some time, these chiefs were equal in 
jx^w'er ; but Sindia, by degrees, obtained a deeidcnl superjorit}, 
wliieli he pieserved until the rise of a ehief of tlie house et* 
Ilolkar, named .leswunt Ran, an adventurous leader, \ilie 
proved a fonuiddble rival to Doiilat Rao Sindia, w hose v illage 
he fretjuently plundered in the course of his prt'ilatory excur- 
sions, Siiidifi and the Feishwa united tlu'ir forces to ch(‘ck 
the inroads of the daring chieftain, and a desperate battle vva'^ 
fought near Foona, in the inontli of October 1802 , when 
Holkar gained a complete vietoi*}, and the Feishwu fled, first 
to tlie fort of Singnrli, and then to Basseiri, leaving the city u 
tile liands of the conqueror. 

It was ill eonse({uenc<.* of this event that Bajee Rao wa.s in- 
dueed to eonclude the famous treaty of Bassein, by wliieh he 
deprivcnl himself of all jiretensioijs to flie rank of an independ- 
ent prince, and gave to the Knglisji a decidtHl supremacy in tin* 
Mahrutta states. A large Britisli force was to be permanenil} 
stationed at ]N)ona, and maintaiiuHl there by the revenues of 
certain districts ceded for that jiurpose ; and the l*eishwa, 
moreover, bound himself not to engage in hostrlities with otlier 
states, or to negociate with any other jiower, without ihc con- 
sent of the British government ; and on these conditions he 
was restored, by the aid of a British army, to his throne. 

The dissatisfaction felt by many of the Mahratta chiefs, but 
more espt'cially by Sindia, at the i..fluence thus obtained by 
the British nation in the government of the country, led to the 
war which transferred what may be termed the Empire of 
India, from the Mahratlas to the English, wdio became masters 
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of Delhi, and look once more under their protection the now 
ulcjm! and ]K)\Nerlehs prince who still lioie the title of Emperor. 
'Hie British coiiMnander, (lencral Sir Arthur \Velle>ley, had 
\ in)l\ endetivoured to come to an amicable arrangement witli 
Siiwh.i, but the hostile f.'elingN of that chief weie wo manifest, 
tii.ir a declaration of wai was ine\itable: and two armies W'ere 
n once emi)lo\ed agaoi^t him; one in tlie noith, under the 
M^nmaud of General Lake, and the other ni tlic south, under 
txMicral Sir Arthur Wellesley, who gained a complete victory 
<oer the Muhrattaa, command(‘d by Sindia in person, on the 
pl.iiiis of Assaye, in the month of Se]>teinl»er ISOJl. General 
L.ise v\as e(|iially successful in the north ; and he took })0sses- 
sioM of D(‘lhi, after defi‘ating the eneinv within siglit of its 

tills. 

I'lie people of Delhi n‘garded this e\(‘nt as a deliverance 
r.ither th.in a misfortune, for llie goverriinent of Sindia had by 
110 means bt'en popular. The British geiieriil, on entering the 
once splendid capital of the Moguls, requested an audience of 
the Emp(‘ror, Sh<ih Alum, who received him under a toni and 
la(l<‘d canopy, the miserable remnant of fonmn* state. I’he 
coiuitenance of the aged and sightless monarch was impressed 
with a deep and settled melaueliol}, and his whole appearance 
l)ore e\iderit tokens of neglect; therefore, In* had reason to 
icjoice in a victory which, though it only restored him to a 
semblance of power, yet rescued him from the control of those 
by whom he had be(*ii despiswl and ill-treated, and who had 
allowed him but a very scanty portion of tiiosc comforts liy 
whicli the infirmities of old age may he alleviated. Ilirf con- 
dition w^as now materially impr()V(*d. lie w^as again surrounded 
with the semblance of a court ; he v^as treated witli the resjxjct 
due to majesty ; the government was conducted in his name ; 
mid the form observed of obtaining his sanction for every 
ni^sure adojited by the new rulers. 

The conquest of Delhi was followed by that of Agra ; soon 
after which, a treaty of peace wa** concluded with Sindia, wdio 
ceded the large territory of the Doab, with some provinces 
iH^yoiid the Jumna, and the tw'o cities of Delhi and Agra, with 
^11 right of control over the person of the Em[)eror. He also 
gave up his maritime districts in Guzerat to the English, and 
some (‘xtensive possessions in the Deccan to the P(*ishwa and 
llRi Kizam. ' This peace was concluded in 1803; and, by a 
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sul)s<.f,u(ul It. ISO-,. Ik .ukIo ^okik faUl.Pr cession*, to 

the UiilisI, ij,,,, nmunt m ntniii f.,. whuli. I,e olitaiind the 
import lilt foi I of (m ilior, which beiaiue ins residence, ami 
th«- cay)ital <*f Ills (loiiim 


lilt iiiiliitii(( of Jiniisli uiihorit> tins time, exteiidtd 

ovc. the op. ite. put of 1 ,k 1,, not onh ],> conquest, but b, 
protiilnc ti. ilKs with the n.ttie ,u]e,s. who iete ghtri to 
pinthdse steuiily h\ tonseiitui.. to m.nnt.iin .a boflv of British 
so ( itrs within th.it .lonuiii.iiis. wlio w.re to ifupr.1 them from 
l.>reim.,t.irr,s,ion but n.,t to ,„t, ,fu, withth. internal pw orn- 
merit li is. homw. i, oI.mous th it the presenc. of a military 
oice. s.ipeiioi to his own, must Im. rerliieed every prince m 
wh.,se ttrritoiy it w.is stationc.l to a state of complete siili- 
jectiou ' 


Jhu next st, p tik.ii by the Kist India Commnv was, to 
reqmie that et rt.iin .listiicts m . .ch i>rot(>ct(d state should be 
dssigiK-d for tile inunt.iwme of the troiqis; and, at leneth, 
the pnneos were ohlnced to lesiQ-,, th, eiv il administratton, with 
.1 I the revenues, aii.l to nor opt from the Companv a pension 
I list sufficiuit to s„p,K,rt th, of rov.vlff Amoiiff these 

"‘‘T ,'^“'J‘’'"lH'ror himself, the Nabob of Bengal, 
the Nir im. an.l the King of Mjso,e. 

The !rom r il eoiiditi.m of the p. ople was materially improved 
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(►\ tho new system of government ; for, as the revenuo‘. of India 
u re derived almost entirely from tin' land, tin* cultivators Imd 
hten subjected to many oppressions that were reiinmsl bv their 
n M masters. The oolleetion of the revenues has always been, 
nul still i", the principal featiin* of the goveriiinent of India ; 
and in making fresh regulations v\ ith regard to the assessment 
ot^ villages, great difficulties arti-o out of tho fa(*t, that it is a 
tlouhtful ])oint who are tin* r(‘al proprietors of the soil. The 
Mikgiil sovereigns hud assumed the lonKhip of all the lands 
ovei vvhieh they ruled, so that the Kmiieror was called Lord 
ot ih(‘ land in iMime jiarts of the country, and tho native princes 
in others; wffiile the r^ots, or eidtivators, had some claim to 
ilie owucr^llip, because* th(‘y occu])i(*d tfieir farms by inherit- 
ance, and, aeeeirding to the anei(*nt laws, could not be ejected 
as long as they paid the din‘s. Inhere were also certain lords, 
called Zemindars, who held districts of their sevenil govern- 
ments, for which they paid a li\ed sum annually, and thus 
hecame entitled to the rents of all the villages within their 
Zemindari(»s. This system was chiefly pr(*valent in Bengal, 
and was not alt<T(*d in tliat presidency by tlie British govern- 
ment; bnt the Zemindars w'oro restrained fiom oppressing the 
ryots by arbitrary exactions, bcung obligetl to fix the rent, and 
give a liond that it should not afterw^ards be increaseil. Much 
of the landed property in Bengal, however, was traiisferrcHl to 
new masters, in consequence of the Zemindars bdng sometimes 
unalde to keep their contructwith the government, in which 
case the lands were sei/.e<l and •'old. 

In the south of India, under the Madras presidency, the* 
ryots arc treated as the owners of the lands, and the rents are 
collected, as in ancient times, by the lieridman of the village, 
"iio transmits tiieni to tlie chief magistrate of the district, an 
oHic(‘ usually held hy a Bramin, whose duty it is to make a cir- 
cuit, once ev^ery year, to aseeitaiii the state of every district 
within his jurisiliction. When this officer has received the 
^its frum all the headmen of his district, he semis the amount 
to the European collector, of whom one is appointcHl by govern- 
ment to every ten or twelve districts. Under this system, the 
government takes a certain share of the produce, or its value 
in money ; and the cultivators are protected from ojipression, 
hy being allowed an opportunity, once a year, of stating to the 
chief authority' any grievances of wdiich they may have to com- 
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plain. This is towards the time of harvest, when the native 
collectors are summoned by the English goveminent to settle 
their accounts, and give an exact statement of the condition of 
the villages, the extent of each farm, the value of its stock, and 
the nature of the crops. The fanners are then assembled, arid 
the accounts rc'ad to them, in order that they may correct uii} 
mis-statements. If any man thinks that he has been uiipistly 
used, he is at lilicrty to make his complaint ; and when all dis- 
putes arc settled, each r(‘ccivcs his lease for the fulhming year. 

In liombay, the lands are farmed either to the headman of 
the village, or to an association of the ryots, ho contract with 
the government for a certain sum annually, and take llie 
chance of jrrdfit or loss. 

Idle great mass of the peo])le of India are cultivators, hut 
the mode of agricultiin* has not yet l)(‘en much improvcnl ; and 
tire implements used in liusbandry are of a wry primitive con- 
struction. Nevertheless, owing to the fertility of the soil, the 
spontaneous jniMliK’tions of the country are most numerous, and 
two crops are yielded yearly ; one in Sei>lember and October, 
the other in March and April. 

In most parts of India the soil is so extremely fertile and 
easy of management, that a simple wooden plough (see page 
229) is sufiicient to turn up the earth, and render it fit to 
receive the 8(*ed. The plough is drawn by oxen, which are har- 
nessed to the tw'O w ooden pegs in front ; the husbandman follows 
to guide it, and holds in one hand the ui)riglit pieces of wood 
intended for tliat j)ui})<)se, wdiilst, with the other, he fiours the 
seed into tlie mouth of the funnel at the top. The seed runs 
out tlirough au opening at the lower part of the funnel, and is. 
by this means, thrown into the furiow^s made by the plough- 
share, which lias inunediately precinled it. 

In Indian cultivation, the greatest attention is requisite in 
irrigating the soil, the water for which is raised from wells hy 
a simple mill constructed by the natives for that pur|)Ose, and 
is worked by oxen, which walk nmnd a circle, in the same 
manner as the horse in a common English mill ; the ranges of 
buckets arc, by this means, set in motion, and have been to 
constnicted that they turn over when they reach the top, and 
pour their contents into a trough, by which the water is con- 
veyed to any distance. The buckets then come down empty » 
in order to be refilled from the well beneath. 
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Amou^ the numerous and valuable products of Ilindostan 
Is tla nidigjo plant, ^^hIch is cultnatcd to a great extent in 
IJdigil, where there arc from t hue to four bundled indigo 
ti( loins, some of wliith belong to iidtive**, but the greater 
miniber to Kurojicans 1 he indigo factors are, in general, 
\(n vvealihy, as the tiade has mm h incuased sinci the revo- 
1 ii|on 111 St Domingo, which ustd to siipjdy all Puropc with 
tint tonmiodity It is now exported tioni Bengal, m large 
(uiititKs, to hiance, IJollaiid, and Deimany. 



Ma blue for Drawli r \V itei lur Imgoting I and 

Sugar, which is u‘»ed bj the Hindus in almost every thing 
tiny cat or drink, is so generally cultivated, that nearly €\eiy 
'illdge has Its little plantation of sugar cane> and a coarse kind 
of sugar IS also extracted from the palmyra and cocoa-nut tree 
'^ugar IS produced lu nearly every ])art of Hindustan, but tJiat 
of Bengal IS the best, and itsinanufactuie is carried on largely 
dt Benares. Another staple < omniodity is tobat co, immense 
tfuantities of which are required for home consumption, as it is 
used by all classes of the people. Coffee is raised in Malabar, 
"here* the first coffee plantation was c*stablishcd in 1823. 
Cotton lb grown abundantly in gH its \arieties, the most beau- 
Mful being the fruit of a lofty tree, co^e^ed first with crimson 
Howers, which, in falling off, leave a pod hlled with (Litton of 
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a lighter and more silky quality than that of the common cot- 
ton slifuh. I'lie manufacture of cotton good*-, liowever, has 
greatly declined, in consequence of the introduction of goods 
from .Maiicliestcr and Glasgow, which have suiXTseded the 
native manufactures aa clothing tor tlie generality of the people. 
The clued silk districts art* in Bengal, but the silk is inferior 
to that of China, where more care is bestowed on its culture. 
It is bold in coetKms by the fanners to the agents of the Kasl 
India Couqjany, who have large factories for reeling it on the 
simple Italian principle. 

Oil is m-ed in India for many jiurposes, and is expresstnl 
from difierent kinds of seeds, by a mill of simple construction, 
wliicli is kept in motion by an o\, which is harnesbed to it; the 
seed, or other material, is placed in a kind of trough or hopiK-i 
in the centre, troiii which the oil is drawn off through a small 
aperture in the side 



In the neighbourhood of Ghazepore, a British station on the 
Ganges, roses are cultivated for the purpose of making rose- 
water, and the perfume commonly known by the name of otto 
(or more correctly, attar) of roses. 

In our own day, the cultivation of the tea plant has 
introduced in the Tenasserim provinces ; and quite recently, awi 
with a still better prospect of success, in the upper provinces of 
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liengal. In the autumn of 1852, that distinepiisheKl naturalist 
and most trustworthy and excellent traveller, Mr. Fortune, 
|)\ir}>ost‘ly empU>y(‘tl by the Honourable Coni})any, planted 
.several thousands of young plants on the lower ridges of the 
Hnnalaya mountains, not far from Simla. The soil and cli- 
mate resemble those in the best lea districts of China, and 
..re believed to be thoroughly congenial to the plant. Mr. 
r«>r<|’me left on the spot scNtTal families of industrious 
(.'liiiu'se, \»ho had gladly followed him from their own honit'S 
i'l ihe tea districts of Cliina, and viho were most familiar with 
the cultivation of the tree, and the manipulation and due pre- 
jKuation of the tea for the European market. It is not doubtinl 
tliat other CMdiicse familie.*', with the same qualifications, 
mav very easily be induced to emigrate to India and settle 
there as t(‘a-growers , nor can there be much doubt that 
many of tlie naturally docile and ingenious Iliudus will soon 
Iciini from these settlers the whole art and mystery of lea 
cultivation. It seems, therefore, that wt* may look to a great 
.iiid rapid extension of this cultivation, which will find employ- 
ment for vast numbers of the poor poi)ulation of India. 7’his 
^'ill Ih* a boon and blessing to the people, whose morals are 
invariably found to be improved by an increase of useful w ork, 
and activ(‘, remunerative employment. Moreover, this i)ar- 
ticnlar industry appears to be well suitecl to the patient dispo- 
Nlion and the habits of the Hindus. In the absence of railroods. 
the Ganges may convey the protluce to the mart of Calcutta. 
^ll)iuni, which is so largely exported, grows in the north, but 
not ill the south, and is the one article in which India excels, 
Jmyoud eompotition, any other country in the world, llesides 
indigo, numerous valuable dyes have always been abundantly 
prmluced in many parts of India. 

Indian sugar and Indian grown cotton appear to be annually 
increasing in inijiortance as articles <»f export to England ; and 
Hot a few writers liave assumed that the cultivation of cotton 
might with no great difficulty be so improved and extended, as 
h> render us independent of the American market for our sup- 
plieb of that, to us, most important commodity, 'i'he cotton 
shrub seems to grow in all the latitudes of India, and the con- 
**Hmption by the inhabitants is enormous. They use cotton for 
^l^erything, both as we do, and for many of the purposes t*i 
''hicb we apply wool, hemp, flax, &c. ; so that even iiow' the 

n 
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foreign export is a mere trifle compared to the home consump- 
tion. Tobacco also grows in all the ditterejjHatitudes, and is 
very largely cultivated and consumed. 

There is little reason to doubt that, at some time cr other, 
nearly every part of the immense Peninsula has b(‘en very 
highly cultivated ; but it must be remembered, that the English 
found the country torn to jneces and reduced to misery by the 
desolating prtnlatory wars which had so long prevailed. The 
predatory system of the Afghans, Kohillas, Seiks, Mahrattas, 
and other invaders, depo]mlated and impoverished these regioos 
to an extent which no regular wars could ha\e done ; works 
for irrigation, <fec., fell to pieces for w'ant of repair ; the people 
b(‘came netnly, the land out of cultivation ; and thus the country 
was in a state from which it could be recruited only by verj 
many years of jieace. 'J'lie fertile plains of the north seem to 
have suffered less, and to have h.ad easier means of recovery 
than the regions of the south, the state of which appears to 
iiave been generally poor and bad.* 

Impatient improvers and sharp ciitics, writing in England 
and in other parts of Eurojie, without loeal knowledge and 
that acciuaiiitance with the country m Inch can be obtained only 
by long residence and many toilsome journeys, are but too apt 
to overlook the ditticultics which stand in the way of improve- 
ment, and to censure the Company which has done so much, 
for not having done much iiune, and in a shorter time. 

The agriculture of a country can never be fully developed 
without good and abundant means of communication. The 
great rivers of the Peninsula, as llie Ganges, Indus, and their 
tributaries, afford facilities for traffic, but by no means to the 
extent commonly considered in Eurojie. Tlie value of the 
Indus, ns a water highway, has been greatly exaggerate<l by 
those who have advocated or approved of our annexation ot 
territory along its banks. These rivers are nil navigable at 
certain seasons for boats and rafts ; but as they run unrestrained 
through open plains, and loose, soluble soil, and rise and fal' 
prodigiously as the rains set in or subside, their channels are 
not nearly so good for navigation as could be wished. Tb^y 
vary their course year by year, and generally a comparatively 
Miiall stream runs in a sandy bed infinitely too large for 

* George Campbell, Eaq. — ' Modem India ; a Sketch of the SyaW® 
uf Civil Government, ' &o. 
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and abounding with sand banks and shallows, over which it is 
difficult lo pull or propel even a Hat-bottomed boat. From 
these causes, it is impossible to have any reaular towing-ppth 
on which animals can be used. Boats cannot aluays sail, (at 
times, for days together, it w'ould be useless, or worse, to at- 
temj)t <0 hoist any canvas on them,) and when they cannot 
sail, they must be pulh'd in a painfully laborious manner by 
Even tlie dose^uit of th(‘ (iang(»s, with the current in 
favour, is a tediotis, and \(Ty often a distressing operation, for 
the flat boats are constantly giouiiding or sticking fast, now on 
this side of the narr<»w stream, and now on the other, "Inhere 
are few things in the country which the KurojK*an soldiers 
more dislike than this navigation ; for, besides its slowness and 
nnr /‘rtainty, they have alwmys tlie misery of heiM** crowded and 
closely paek(‘d together in the eonntry boats, wluTe they have 
not room enough to move, or even to eook their dinners. In 
file plains, the roads an; always practicable* in the dry season 
for carts or bullock wagons, hut they are execrably bad at all 
seiisoris, and impracticable even for bullock wagons during the 
rainy sojison. As in Persia and I'lirke^y, the Mahonunedans 
nf India took great trouble to build bridges and khans, or 
<‘aravan.serais, but they never metalled their roads or took any 
pniiis with tliern beyond filling uj) with earth, brushwood and 
lu<»se stones the crevices and deej) chasms made by the deluging 
ranis; and in tlie decline of tin* JVlogul emjiire the bridges fell 
down, or w'ere washed away, or were deserted by the wandering 
•streams which so frequently make themselves entirely new 
heclh ; the caravanseruis in general cither fell to pi(‘ces through 
aeglect, or w^ere appropriated by some one for purpostjs very 
different to that of lodging merchants and travellers ; so that, 
"itli respect to roads, the Engli>li had, in nearly every instance, 
commence almost de noro. Except close to the great cities, 
''here there was generally a stone causeway, the celebraf<*d 
JjMds on tJie Grand Mogul’s were little more than what the 
rrench call du fraye^ or beaten tracks. In the south of India 
the rivers are seldom navigable at all, and tlic* hilly roads are 
*^ldom practicable for any sort of wheeled carriage, nnlesfl 
fhey be made so, with great labour, for the occasion. Many 
^ slow Indian march may be accounted for !)y the fact, that 
troops had to make the roads by which they were to ad- 
'^ance, and over which they were to tmnsjvort their heavy guns 

U 2 
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and bag^aj^e. The state of things in regard to traffio was, 
therefore, worse in these parts than in the north of India; and 
even now, niucii of the produce and other rncreliandise is carritd, 
as in IVrsia and Turkey, on the backs of bullocks or horses. 

The khans, or caravanserais, are precisely in the same stjle 
of arcliilccture as those of Persia and Turke)', and like those, 
are very frequently found in ruins, wdth the domed roof fallen in, 
the walls r(*nt, and tlie interior elioked up with gigantic grass, 
and weed.s, and underwood — a favourite ab(Mle of snak(*s and 
other re])lil(‘s. Many of them are of magnificent diinensious, 
and retain traces of the care and elegance with wliich they 
were* internally decorated. In the olden time they wereapen 
to every comer, who, on his departure, ])aid a very small sum 
for his night’s lodging and accommodation, or w^as quite free 
to depart, if poor, without any payment whatsoever. A sjw- 
cioiis table was attached to the building, and wherever v^atrr 
was procurable, a fountain or a well was close by it. Thi 
w'oodcu bungalow^s and guest-houses which the Eiiglisli Iuim' 
erected along the high roads for the ben(‘fit of way-farers an* 
certainly t in point of areliit(‘cture, but poor substitutes for the 
khans built by the Mogul emjierors. 

It is not uncominoii to find in these ruim*d caravanserai'* 
numerous trilies of gypsies. Throughout India this stniui:<‘i 
wild, wandering race exists in considerable numbers, with all 
tlie charaeteristies which belong to that race in every jiurt of 
the world where they are found. The affinity, nay the alnuM 
identity of language, proves that the dark-e}e<l wanderers 
frequent tlie lanes, coimnoiis and heaths of England sprang 
originally from IJindustan, and ouglit, long since, to have 
settled the dispute about tlieir origin. Of course, the languaifo 
of ilie English gypsy is much mixed and corrupted ; but any 
one familiar with Hiiidustanee can converse with them in that 
(diom. The gypsies of India have no houses or fixed habita- 
tions of any kind ; they are eontiiiiially riioviug from place to 
place, following all kinds of avocations, except such as require 
iiard labour. Like their brethren in England, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Wallachia, Moldavia, and other parts of Europe, they 
are said to be but indifferently lionest, to have very vag«® 
notions as to the meum and and a constitutional difficulty 

111 resisting any temptatirm to pilfer. 'J'here are several differ<*ut 
varieties of tlie class in India, but we believe that the 
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prinoi]ml divisions arc, as in Turkey, the black gypsic's and the 
white gypsies — a difference of designation which doi^s not arisi* 
from colour or complexion, but from some difference in their 
ImhitH and pursuits. 

Other wcasional inhabitants of the deserted caravanserais 
and other ruins, are the two inferior classes of Hindus. 'J'hese 
are tlie CJhamars, or preparers of leather, who are jmt to the 
hill, and never allow'ed to live in towns or villages, and the 
actiikl oulcjst class, the* most coiiipleltdy pros<*ribe(l of the 
Parialis. Though calh‘d prej>arers of leatlu'r, ilie Cliamars 
ai( far too numerous to be absorbed by that trade or occu}>a- 
tiori, in fact, they carry burth(*iis and act as labourers more 
than any otlier elass ; they often cultivate land to a eonsider- 
ahle extent, but they do not serv(* as soldiers ; thc'y eat carrion 
and all manner of um'h'un, unwholesome food, and have an 
interior (1 ('graded appearance ; they are admitted as Hindus, 
though placed at the bottom of the tree, and they consider 
them>ebes a distinct caste, wdth a right of exelusiveness of 
tlicir own. I'he other, or the actual outcast elass, are not 
admitted to be Hindus at all, and are regarded with abhor- 
rence by ail good Hindus, who dread not only their touch, 
hat the jiroxirnity of the very shadow they cast on the 
ground. A fat, pursy native banker, litth* a(‘customed or 
hlled to feats of agility, was s(‘en, one day, making a good 
leap across the road ; he was jumping to keep out of the 
pdlnting shade of a poor outcast who was passing on the other 
side of the way. In the south of India, where these pe(>ple 
are most numerous, they are of inferior personal appearance, 
and are generally regarih'd as a great fragment of tiie abori- 
ginal race ; but in the north, where they are far from being so 
numerous, they do not betray the same personal inferiority ; on 
Ihe eontPiiry, when in good circumstances, th(*y are quite as 
Jiersonable and well-looking as the other Hindus. That which 
cliieHy distinguishes them from the (^hamars is this — they make 
^l>ital soldiers, and arc distinguished by their bravery in actual 
eoinl>at. Indeed, wbenevor there is any tiling very daring or 
d<'^perate tf) be done in war, they arc the ni(*n to do it. On 
several critical occasions the victory of our forces has been 
*naiiily owing to these despised outcasts — dcsjiised by their own 
countrymen, but not by us. In the Mysore war agaiiLst Ti|»- 
pco Sultaun, they particularly distinguished themselves. Hut 
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no bravery, no virtue, no talent, no merit, can induce the men 
of caste to associate with or attribute any merit to these poor 
Pariahs. “ None are to pray, to sacrifice, to read, or to speak 
to the ha] dess men ; none are to be allied l)y friendship or h) 
marriage, none to eat or drink with them : they are to be for 
ever excluded from all social connexions, to wander over ihp 
earth, ol* to dwell at a distance from the pure ; deserted by all 
p^ood men, and trusted by none; never to be received vith 
afli’ction, nor treated v\ itli kindness ; but to be branded with 
infamy and shame ; the curse of heaven, and the scorn and 
hatred of all men of pure caste.”* If these anti-social, atro- 
cious distinctions between man and man can but be swept a>^ay 
by our influence, toachinj^, and examjde — and we believe tliat 
in mi)st parts of India they are slowly and gradually giviiift 
wa^ — wc shall not in vain have made ourselves conquerors of 
llindiistau and occupants and rulers of the country. 

In the high days of Thuggee the lone, ruined khans vere 
not unfr(‘quently tlu* scenes of vile murders : poor travelle^ 
wore eutic(*d into their recesses by offers of kindness and hos- 
pitality, and there dispatched by noose or knife. An offiorr, 
lra\eHiiig from Benares to Delhi, once found eleven human 
bodies, partially devoured by the jackals, lying in a corner of 
one of thes(‘ edifices. But the subject of the Thugs, and that 
of the real aboriginal race of India, will be briefly discussed 
hereafter. 


KINGDOM OF CABUL. 


"While the English were extending their empire in the 
Bonaparte had become emperor of France ; and although that 
great jiotentnte was sensible that the last remains of French 
influence in India had been annihilated by the fall of Tipp(>®’ 
yet ho manifested a disposition to restore it, and with thatvic^ 
sent an embassy in 1 808 to the court of Persia, where it was 
favourably received by the reigning sovereign, Futteh Ali 
Shah. This movement induced the British government to 
send a mission to Peisia to negotiate a treaty by which the 

• Forbes. 
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danger of a French invasion of the British teiritories, on that 
wdo, might be obviated ; and an ambassador was also dc’spatclied 
to the court of Cabul, as the road from Persia to Hindustan 
lay through the country of the Afghans, to whose histor)' it 
will now be proper to return. 

Afier the battle of Panniput, in 1761, it was exfiected that 
the Afghan monarch, Ahmed Shah, would have assumeii the 
title of Emperor, at Dellii ; but he wisely returned to the king- 
do|‘i he h«id founded for liimself, w hieh comprised all the fine 
|)r<*\iijce8 beyond the Indus, with the ricli vale of Cashmere, 
«nid the territories of Balk and Herat. These together formed 
tlie great monarchy of Cabul, or Afghanistan. 

'I he Afglians had 
never been go\erned 
prc\ iously by a king ; 
yet the good policy 
of Ahmed Shah ena- 
bled him to conciliate 
the many different 
trih(‘s that consti- 
tuted this warlike, 
half -civilised nation. 

He did not interfere 
witli their customs; 

that each tribe 
formed, as before, 
a distinct common - 
wealth, divided into 
st'veral clans, each of 
"hich was headed by 
ft chief, who bore the 
title of Khan. The 
superior of a whole 
tnlie is sometimes 
trailed Sirdar, a mill- Afghan biioi)iioni. 

tftry title, meaning 

general. The Afghan chieft possess but a very limited authority 
their people, who look upon them i at her as magistrates 
than rulers, and are governed more by the laws and customs of 
their tribe than the will of their chief. Each tribe has its own 
territory, where the people live in villages, and the Khans in small 
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forts, g^eiierally destitute of furniture, and of all that, in a 
more advanced state of civilisation, is necessary to insure even 
a iiKKlerate deforce of comfort. The Afghans of live plums 
cultivate the hind, and the Ivlian takes a share of the prcMlucc 
as rent ; but the peasants are not liis vassals, nor has he an} 
more authority over them than a Scottish l.iird iias over Ins 
tenantry. If he jiossess Hocks and herds, they are kcj)t .it 
distant p.isturcs, under the care of shepherds, who dwell m 
tents, and form a iiinn(‘rons class of the ))opulatii)ii. 

The present city of Candihar was built by Ahmed Shah, and 
^va^s tlie seat of government during liis reiy:n, vvlieii it wd'' a 
rich and populous eapiuil. It is a regulaily l>uilt town, with 
four wide l)a/,aars, which meet in the centre*, wliere they fonn 
a h.indsonn* market-place, which is eovt'nsl with a dome, and 
one of them leads t<» the palace or citadel, where* the kinn 
e'hicHy rcsielesl. As long as tlie court was Jndd at Candahar, 
most e)f the gre\Tt Khans h.id house's in that city, and its tnide 
tlemrifthed in proportion to the' wH'allh and coiiseejuence of it^ 
inhabitants ; but whe'n Timur re*iiioved the seat of governiaeni 
to Cahul, Candahar bt'e'aiiie a town of secondary imjiortance. 

The true Afglians iievt'r emgage* in tiaih'. All the shop- 
ke'cpers, artificers ami merchants are of otlier nations, uidin 
of them Hindus, who jiay a small tax for tlie privilege of cmt* 
cising thc'ir s(*V(‘ral jirofessioii-, and oliseiving the customs of 
their religion, winch they arc allov^ed tu do, with the exception 
of that e)f exhibiting their idols in public ; and, in ceuihequence 
of this restriction, iu» lliiidu f<*stivals are* licld iii Afghanistan- 

During the vigonuis governimmt of Ahmed Shah, regular 
courts e)f justice were Jield in all th(‘ great cities of (Jalml, and 
they were kept in order by an etticient polici' ; but thecountr} 
has sufiered so niiieh since that time, from the effects of ri'd 
war, and the want of a powerful head, tliat all these good 
regulations have fallen into disuse, and the kingdom of Cabul 
is no longer what it was in the days of that great prince with 
whom it rose, and with whom it fell. 

Ahmed Shah diwl in 177d. He was indisputably a brave 
and powerful prince, fitted to lay the foundations of a ue'*' 
empire. His territory comprehended Candahar, Cabul, 
mere, and Khorusan. The conquest and jdunder of Hindu* 
Rtiin was his favourite object. Inclusive of a visit lie paid 
Delhi in the year 1737, in company of the Persian Nfidir 
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Shall lie vUited India seven times, bnt without being able to 
make any lasting impression on that country, lie was suc- 
mnled by I’iniur Shah, a prince of little enterprise or niilitary 
skill. It is, however, affirmed that he could, at one pc*riod, 
ass(‘nil)le 2(K),()(K) men under arms, that he had some Sepoys 
ili^riplined after our model, and clad in our fashion in ilritish 
inainifactnrcs. I’lie trtide in the necessary articles of clothing 
w In carried on by the way of Sinde, up tlie Indus, and by its 
hrn|( Ill's onward towards (\ibiil. 'I'lie obedience of very 
cinisiderable portions of the country was but iloubtful atid 
(i't c irious, but the dominions of this Afghan sovereign of the 
I '.dan race and dynasty extended eight hundred miles in 
haigth, their bri'adth being imich h'ss. 'The province of 
('ahul was then coiisiderisl the most terl lie he was possessed 
of It was generally described as a region highly favoured 
b\ nature and very much diversified, being maih* up of moun- 
tains covered with eternal snow\s, hills of moderate elevation 
and of easy ascisit, rich plains, and stately forests, uid all 
tliise brightened and enlivened by iimumerahle streams of 
>vater, many picturesque and romantic rapids, and not a few 
niHgniticent and sonorous cataracts. It was said to jiroduce 
within itself every article necessary to human life, together 
with the most delicate fruits and beautiful flowiTs. Of the 
cit) of C’abiil, the capital, Indian writers s[)okc in terms of 
nqiture : its situation was no less pleasant and salubrious than 
romantic; the jiroximity of the lliiidn Kush, or Indian Cau- 
casus, and its snow-clad ridges, alfirted the teinjierature of the 
atmosphere and caused agreeable changes of weather; it 
enjoM'd a most wholesome air. braeing aial delicious to those 
who came up from the burning plains of Hindustan, and it 
had within its reach tlie fruits and other products botli of the 
temperate and torrid zone. Mixed with the Afglian jmpula- 
tion were many Persians und^ Tartars, and these people were 
found in considerable numbers in many jmrts of the kingdom ; 
they willingly engaged as regular soldiers, and Timur Shah 
ffreatly preferred them, as the) were more humble, docile, and 
steady than the Afghans. The government of the greater 
of the country continued to be perfectly feudal : the 
country was divided into districts, which were severally ruled 
distinct chiefs, absolute in authority, and independent of 
me lord -paramount, excepting in some cases, in which, by 
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certain tenures, militai^ aids were established. Yet there 
was in reality little security for these military aids except in 
the good will of the chiefs. If conciliated and pleased, or if 
tempted by a sure jirospect of booty, tliese heads of clans, who 
in many resp(*cts resembled our own highlanders, armed them- 
selves and their retainers, took the field, and followed the king 
of C’abul or his lieutenants ; if thet'e friendly feelings and 
these attractions were wanting, they remained in the fastnesses 
of their own mountains. There were times when Timur 
Shah could attract to his standard 50,000 mountaineers, all 
mounted, armed, clad, and otherwise equi})ped at their own 
exfMJiise ; there were other times when he could not collect so 
many as 5(X) round lus standard of war. The whole race, 
however, was very excitable on one point : they were all de- 
vout or fanatical Mussulmans, and, at any season, a ver} 
eloquent, earnest and active dervish could rouse them to arms 
and drive them through the Kyber or Bolan pass, to make a 
holy war against the Ghiaour dwelling in Sinde, the Tuniaub, 
or in the regions beyond the Indus. They are generally of 
the Sunnee sect of Mohammedans, and differ in every way from 
the Persians. They are above all things impatient of rule and 
control. Even the authority of the native chief over his clan 
seems to be in most cases very limited and uncertain. Not 
only have they given great trouble to the English, but they 
have been a thorn in the side of every ruling power in India: 
the ]\Iogul ein])erors, whose first territory was Afghanistan, 
could never keep in order the Afghan tribes, bordering on 
India : and the most powerful of these moiiarchs had more 
trouble from petty clans about Peshawur than from all the 
rest of their subjects put together. Many of these Afghans 
are always ready to serve as mercenaries under any one, but, 
unless the difference of pay be very great, they prefer march- 
ing and fighting under the crescent. The Belochees, of whom 
so much has been heard in our late wars and in the Sinde 
campaigns of Sir Charles Napier, inhabit the hills to the 
south of Afghanistan, and seem to be a different people, 
smaller and darker, and having in their habits and ways more 
of the Arab of the desert tlian of the Afghan of the mountains. 
These Belochees are described by a recent English writer as a 
purely nomadic race, reluctant to take regular military ser- 
vice, but always ready for a foray, or any thieving and plnn- 
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der. A great many of them are settled throughout Western 
India, in the professions of camel drivers, brigands, and 
thieves. Timur Shah, though at no time quite safe on his 
throne at Cabul, was ambitious of possessing a more absolute 
power, and took measures to curb the authority and license of 
the chiefs. He thus made enemies of those chiefs whose 
inendship had been the main support of Ahmed's tiirone. 

I ndor tliese circumstances, it is not surprising that the coun- 
try ihould have been disturbed by frequent insurrections 
during the reign of Timur Shah, which lasted twenty years, 
.Hid that some of the states which had been conquered and 
made tributary by his father, should have taken advantage of 
the unsettled state of affairs to attempt the recovery of their 
iiide|)cndence. Among those was Siiide, a wild, and in some 
parts a barren province, ruled, in the time of Ahmed, by a 
prince of Persian origin named Abdoolnubbee, who, in con- 
sequence of his tyranny, was deposed soon after the accession 
of Timur, to whom he fled for protection, 

The revolution that deprived Abdoolnubbee of his princi- 
pality, was effected by the Talpoores, a warlike tribe, who 
constituted the military population of the country, and have 
hept possession of it ever since, subject to the king of Cabul ; 
for 'fimur, after several vain attempts to restore the deposed 
sovereign, accepted the submission of the rebels, and consented 
to invest tlieir chief with the government, on condition that 
he should continue to pay the customary tribute ; which he 
promised to do. Some time afterwards, three brothers agreed 
to divide the country amongst them ; and it was long go- 
verned by three military chiefs, who received their investiture 
from tlie king of Cabul and ruled in his name, under the 
title of Ameers, or commanders of Sinde. Their numbers 
have since increased ; and at the conunencement of the late 
war in India, the province was found divided into a number 
of petty principalities, of which every chief bore the title of 
Ameer, and was a military despot. 

The death of Timur Shah, which took place in 1793, was 
followed by a civil war ; for as there was no fixed rule of 
succession with regard to the throne, several of his sons came 
forward as claimants, the fourth of whom, Shah Zeman, 
having the strongest party among the Sirdars, was proclaimed, 
^od placed by force on the throne. It is said that his success 
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wus owing to his mother, who gtiined the supjmrt of a power- 
ful Khan, the father of the grand vizier, by sending to him 
her veil ; an exjjcdient soiiK^times adopted by females of hitjfh 
rank, when they would imjdore the aid of liim to wlioin the 
token is sent. Jt would sct-m, therefore, that a feeling allied 
to a spirit of chivalry existed in Afghanistan, and that kniglits 
were nofwantiiig to fight in a lady’s cause. 

I'he ceremony of /eman’s coronation was no sooner over, 
than an ambassador arriverJ at (’abul from Tii)poo Saib, wlio 
offered splendid bribes to the new monarch, to induce him to 
join ill the wars against the English ; but Zeinaii liad plenty 
of einjdoynient at liomc, for several of his brothers were in 
arms, for the jmrjiose of depriving liiin of the throne, and the 
whoh* ]m)vince of Cashmere was in rebel liim. It is needless 
to enter into the ])articulars of the wars that ensued ainoii^ 
the brothers, one of whom, Prince Mahmud, was defeated in 
battle; and anolber, Prince lliimayun, was made captive, 
deprived of sight, and put in confinement for the rest of lib 
lif(‘, IVralimiid, after wandering about in exile for some time, 
atteiidt'd by a few faitliful followers, was induced to return 
by tlie news of a rebellion, headed by flic famous Futteh 
Khan, which ended in his own elevation to tlie throne, and 
the iinjirisonment of Shah Zeman, whose eyes were put out, 
according to the barbarous practice so ctanmou among tlie 
eastern nations. 

The brief reign of Mahmnd was marked by the anarchy 
that usually att(‘nds the success «»f a military adventurer, and 
in less than three years, he was deposed by his bi otlier, Shnja- 
ul-Mulk, who ascended the throne of Cabul in the year 1803 . 
Shah Zeman was iinniediafely released, and has ever since 
lived in a style befitting his rank, under the protection of the 
British government. 

Shah Shuja niaintained the sovereignty during the space of 
six years, but he had not ability sufficient to restore order to 
the state, or power to the government, whicli was so weak, 
that ev(*ry discontented chief was able to raise a rebellion, 
knowing that, in case of failure, he could escape punishment 
by sei^king shelter in the midst of his clan. The most dan- 
gerous of these was Futteh Khan, lie was a powerful chid 
of the Durani tribe, and his inHnence might have supporter! 
Shuja on the throne, if that monarch had been wise enough to 
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lia>e secured his frieudship by granting him certain appoint- 
ments tiiat had been held by his father ; but this favour was 
refused, and the indignant chief retired from <X)urt, and 
offered his services to Mahmud, the ex-king, who, by his aid, 
w.is in a few months restored to tlu* tlirone of Cabiil, and 
Shah SIiii ja w'as obliged to leave the kingdom, and seek safety 
in till* British doininiotiH. 


Il was just before th(* dethronement of this ill-fated monarch 
thnt the English, as before stated, having some reason to ap- 
pielicnd an invasion of tlie French by the way of J^ersia, sent 
a mission to Cnbul, with a view of engaging the government 
of ihat country to oi)j)ose such an attempt, if it should be 
ni'idc AVhen the embassy arrived in the early jiart of 1801), 
Shah Sliuja, who had already commenced the war with his 
brother Mahmud, was holding his court at Feshawur, a 

wealthy and populous city of 


Cabul, situated in an exttuisive 
and fertile plain, surrounded by 
mountains, and studded with 
I villages, orchards, and mul- 

i! A berry groves. Like other ori- 

m ' ■ ental cities, Fcshawnr is a busy, 

/KKiISJ 'B crowded place, with narrow 

mUI/mWi 1 streets, full of shops, and 

^ 1 1 thronged with men of all im- 

[Jill tions, in every variety of cos- 

^f peculiarities of 
H tliL, and other towns of (Jabul, 

is, that w heel carriages 
lieing ust^d in that 

- HT country, the ladies ride 

I horseback in the 

- I streets, wrapped in a 

as they sit on tlteir 
horses in tlie same 

Alfehu. i,«iy i,. 1... ndiu, Ur..s peirtleUltlJ, 

they always wear a huge pair of w'hite cotton boots when 
riding. In general the women of the country ap{>eBr to be 
fiiir, well made, and altogither well favour^. They owe 
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these advantages to the race from which they derive their 
origin, and, no doubt, still more to the climate and the nature 
of the country they inhabit. The ladies of the rich and great 
have frequently complexions as fair as any that are seen in our 
northern climate ; their liair and eves are usually as blac k 
those of Persians, but light brown hair, and blue or grty 
eyes are far from btnng rarities. Many authors unhesitatingly 
affirm that the Afghans are of ,Icwi‘»h origin, that they them- 
selves claim a descent from the Ten Tribes of Israel, and that 
they have a great deal of Jewdsh feature. According to Sir 
W. Jones, the best Persian authorities coincide with them in 
their account of their origin. 'I'his learned writer further 
tliat many of their families are distinguished by the names of 
Jewish tribes; and Sir John Maleolm states, tliat this ,)euish 
origin is eiaimed for the Afghans hy nearly all the Moliainnieddii 
writers, ami that he himscif posses'-ed a genealogical tiihle, in 
which it was attempted to prove that all the principal families 
of Afghanistan were lineal, direct descendants of the anneiit 
kings of Israel. Not to mention other authorities, Mr. Cliamber- 
land, a resident missionary, assures us, iliat “ Many of tin* 
Afghans are undoubtedly of the race of Abraham.” The cool 
air of the mountains must have changed the Jewish complexion 
of the men as well as that of the women, for generally they 
have colour in their cheeks, and their eomjilexiori is a ruddy 
olive. Whatever their origin — and, for ourselves, we are dis- 
posed to believe that the Jewish element must have been very 
much mixed — they are indisputably a fine race. Their love 
of an unruly independence is their predoiniiiaiit passion. One 
of their chiefs exclaimed ; “We are cont(Mit with discord, we 
are content with alarms, we are content with blood, but we 
will never be content with a master.” We need not tell any 
reader, acquainted with the mournful history of our war in the 
country, that they are savagely and implacably vindictive : 
they look upon revenge as the highest ^drtue, and the holiest 
duty. Their internal feuds are of the most deadly character. 
Among them there are few men of any station who are not 
obliged to be continually on the watch for their lives ; and in 
every village may be seen men whose constant habit it is t<J 
wear armour as a protection against the sudden assaults of 
their private foes. Many of them never quit their houfics— 
not even to go to the mosque — without being attended by 
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anned retainers. If a father fall, the son must avenge his 
death, or be held os infamous; if a brother, the surviving 
brother, or the c«)U8in, or some one nearest of kin must have 
l)lood for blood. As among the fierce Sclavonic tribes of 
MonU»-Negro the mother keeps tlie blood-stained shirt or tunic 
of iier husband, and frequently displays it to her young son to 
Nlliiiulate his vengeance and his courage, and to remind him 
thiiMie must slay the slayer of his father so soon as he is old 
and strong, and skilful enough. Mr. Mounstuari £lphin>tone, 
and every other well-informed traveller, has been forcibly 
struck with the curious points of resemblance, and in many in- 
stances of absolute parallelism between the habits of these 
OritniUil mountaineers, and those of the old highland clans. 
Many of their superstitions are identical: the (Jholee Hi'ii- 
bauin, or Afghan demon of the desert, is tlie same as the liod- 
<lach of the highlanders, who “ walked the heath at midnight, 
and at noon.” The ordinary mode of divination among the 
Afghans is by examining the marks in the blade-bone of a 
sheep held up to tlie light, and this is precisely the mode 
which used to be adopted by the highlauders. Other in- 
stances of close resemblance have been mentioned by English 
writers, and, no doubt, many more might be discovered by 
any curious investigator if lie could live long in the country, 
visit the remote glens, acquire the language, and associate with 
the iKiople, 

At the time of Mr. Elphiiistone’s embassy to CabuJ, the 
court w^as held with great splendour. When the ambassador 
was admitted to an audience, ho found the king seated on a 
superb throne, dressed in a green tunic embroidered with 
bowers of gold, interspersed with precious stones, and wearing 
a breastpLite of diamonds. On his head was a crown, covered 
entirely with diamonds, and radiated like the crowns of the 
ancient kings. He wore round his neck several strings of 
pearls, and on his arms bracelets of emeralds, with the 
celebrated diamond called the Kuhi-Noor, which is known bs 
one of the largest in the world,* and is now the jiroperty of Her 
^ajesty Queen Victoria. The hall, which was open on ail 
''*ides, was supported by pillars, a fountain played in its centre, 
it was covered with rich Persian carpets, round the edges 
of which were small mats, of silk and gold, for the nobles to 
* See Appendix B. 
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stand on, all of whom were (lre>se(l in olofh of j^old, tlie usual 
state dress of that peiiod at the court of Cabul. The embassy 
was mo^t graciously re<‘eived, but the* king was then prepariug 
to set out on the unfortunate campaign that ended in his loss 
of the crown, and as the British government was not inclined 
to interf(y™c in the aftiiirs of the state, the embassy returned to 
India. 

Sliortly afterwards, Shah Shuja, having been defeated, tiid 
from his kingdom, and, alter many misfortunes, placed himself 
under the protection of tlie English, who granted a pension 
for his su})})ort, and allow<‘<| him to r(*side at the frontier town 
of Loodiana. Mahmud again took ])ossession of the throne, 
but the government was left to the chief minister, Futteli 
Khan, who ruled, according to liis own pleasure, in tiu* name 
of the king. By the a id of the powerful chief, Kunjeet Singk 
who had latcdy e8tal)lished a new kingdom in the Piinjah, 
Fiitteh Klian recovered the province of Cashmere, and also 
gained a victory ovt»r the Persians, mIio had laid siege toTTerat. 
to enforce a demand of tribute made by the Shah of Persia. 
But tlie successful vizier sullied his victory, and accelenittHl 
his own ruin, by plundering the palace, and even the harem of 
the governor, ^^llo was a brother of the king ; on which Prince 
Kamran, Mahmud’s eldest son, in revenge for the iiLsult offered 
to his uncle, cau.sed Futteh Khan to be imprisoned, and de- 
jirived of sight ; and, soon afterwards, lie was put to death, hy 
eommand of the ungrateful monarch whom he had placed on 
the throne. 

The dentil of the vi/icr threw the whole country into con- 
fusion, fur Mahmud was again ilcposed, and a series of wars 
followefl, which tenninattnl in the breaking up of the empire 
into several petty princijmlities, of w hich the most important, 
that of Oabul, was seized by I)o.st Moliammed, a younger 
brother of tin* unfortunate vizier, Futteh Khan. 

The usurpation of tliis prince was the cause of the late war 
in Afghanistan, which was undertaken by tlie iiritbh Governor- 
General wdth a view of restoring the exiled monarch, 
Shuja, to his tliroue ; but other, and mure important events 
that occurred in India during the long interval between the 
flight of Shuja and his restoration, now claim attention, and 
will be relut(*d under, wdiat may almost be termed, the reigos 
of the British Governors of India. 
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HE Governor-General of India held his court 
with all the state of a soveieign prince, at 
Calcutta, wheie a magnificent palace had been 
built by the Marquis Welltsley. The exten- 
sive plain, in the front of winch this edifice 
was erected, was adorned with a gieat num- 
ber of handsome detached mansions, wliich 
were the residences of the piineipal English fuiiiilies, and 
were placed in the midst of large gaidens. The city had 
iiiso been greatly enlarged and imjiroved ; or, it may be said, 
that d now city had been added to the old one. The latter was 
called the Black, or native town, while the new part was dis- 
tinguished as the European quarter, and consisted of fine 
streets, and squares, fonueil of elegant buildings, mostly de- 
tached from each other, but having a communication by stone 
terraces, and being shaded by a variety of luxuriant trtHJs. 
Between the Black town and the European quarter were many 
dwellings in the eastern st^le, built within inclosed courts, and 
inhabited chiefly by w'calthy merchants, some of whom were 
uativ es of Bengal, others l^arsees, or Armenians. Besides the 
government house, the new town boasted of several other fine 
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public buildings, among Avliich were two large cliurcheb, a 
town-house, and a court -lious*', to whicli w'as afterwards added 
a theatre ; and (Calcutta had, in a short time, become an ex- 
tensive, gay, and poi)ulous capital. ' 

Many vague and not a few incorrect notions exist in 
Eurojjea'Si to the climate and seasons of Jlndia. These, as we 
have already said, vary very miicli in <litferriit parts of the 
country ; the climate of Madras ditferiug from lliat of Cal- 
cutta, and the climate of Bombay ditfering from that of 
Madras. We liavc not space to give the peculiarities or 
markiMi features of the capital of all the three pn*sidcncies, but 
we extract fnmi the w^ork of an old resident a clear and ex^-el- 
lent account of the climate of Calcutta. 

“ It would be useless to characterise the seasons by natpcs, 
which, familiar to the European reader, wouhl be asst)- 
ciateii by him with characteristics in no way belonging to the 
seasons of India. To bilk of a Calcutta ‘summer’ woulddye 
to include the whole year ; to sp(‘ak of its autumn would be 
absurd, for its trees arc never tienuded of leaves ; spring would 
be equally unmeaning, wdieii vegetation blossoms in every 
month; and winter is there unknown. All that can be said 
to suggest the idea of similarity is, that being in the sair^ 
northeni hemi.sphere, its times of greatest cold and heat occur 
nearly at the same i)erio<is of the year as ’in Earojxi. 

“ Yet Calcutta has its seasons, and rho&e, too, of characters 
most marked. November, December, January, and February, 
are its cold season ; March, April, and May, its /wt season : 
Juno, Jnly, and Auguat, its rainy season ; and Sei)tember and 
October its steamy period. But 1 will trace the peculiarities 
of each month in detail. 

‘‘ January is by far the coldest of the niontlis in Calcutta, 
the thermometer often being low as 53° at sunrises while 
89° 8" is its maximum at the hottcNt period of the day, namely, 
about half-past two in the afternoon. The Imrometer usually 
varies between 30,090 and 29,834 inches. 

“ Thanks to the emulation excited among the native mcdlees 
(gtmleners) by the premiums oftered by the Agri-Horticul* 
tural Society, the bazaars, if visited at sunrise, will be found at 
this season of the year abundantly supplied with very fit*® 
vegetables. 

“ Peas, cauliflowers, equal to any produced in England; cab- 
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l)agpb, and turnips, the latter never {^ood; carrob., often 
eveellent, too frequently stringy ; potat<K*a in abundance, but 
Miiiill, brought from Chirali Poonjee and other hill-districts; 
Xiiniv; asparagus, small and ill-flavoured ; cucumbers, small, 
hut in endless abundance; celery, small, and raised with diffi- 
culty ; lettuces ; oniAus, magnificent in size and of the mildest 
ri{^\(nir; kidney-beans, red-beet, knoll-kole (turnip-rooted cab- 
lMi»e), of great excellence. The supply is endless of kutchoo, 
MM'iii, and briiijalls, native* vegetables, which are rather insipid, 
aud the mid of the last-named abonnding in giillie acid. 

“ Of' fruits, plums, pine-apples, gua\as, tippnrahs, loquats, 
ordiigo^, ])laiitai]is, pumple-iio^es (shaddocks), and a few others 
of les^ note may be obtained at prices ludicrously low, accord- 
ing to our European experieiiee. Thus, the finest pine-apples 
lire purchased for about an anna, equivalent to three half-pence 
EiigliKh. These are conscquentlj’^ employed for the most 
Oonuiion table-purposes, and jiiiu'-apple sauce with goo**e, and 
duiiipliiins of the same delicious fruit, are ordinary disht's. 

i must observe, that on the banks of the Cianges, and else- 
where ill tlie vicinity of Calcutta, the cucumber is grown in 
fields of many acres in extent, lieiiig one of the most favour- 
ite edibles of the natives, it is necessary to have them strictly 
guarded; and the little reed-hut, in the centre of the space, for 
the watchman’s shelter, looks so .solitary and forlorn, that in an 
instant the mind reverts to the Scripture portraiture of de»*ola- 
tioii, resembling it to ^ a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.* 

“ ‘ February fill-dyke’ is not the characteristic of that month, 
it is in England ; for in India, during its early days, the 
cold weather is closing, and gradually passes, as its days come 
to an end, into that which is emiihatically called ‘ i/te hot season.’ 

“ In Calcutta the average temperature of the month is about 
72^ 5", the maximum, during a series of years, being 82° and 
tile minimum 63°. The atmospheric pressure is much more 
equable, the maximum height of the barometer being 30,066 
inches, and minimum 29,953 inches. With such a tempera- 
ture it is startling to English ears to learn that Febniary is 
numbered among the cold months of Hindostan, for that tem- 
perature is as high as that of the hottest of the Euglish sum 
months. 

“ It will also seem extraordinary that the cooler season oi 
India is that which usually is most disagreeable to Europeans, 

X 2 
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especially those who are in delicate health, or have been long 
resident in India. Accustomed to a constant and most pro- 
fuse determination of moisture to the skin, tliis cold season, 
causing a complete revulsion, occasions more unhealthiness 
than any jother season, and a dry irritable state of the surface 
that is indescribably unpleasant. Tlic reduction of tempera- 
ture is felt most acutely, so as to render fire agreeable, and, 
indeed, pnmotivc of health ; for the surface of the body is 
rendered so sensitive of cold, that wann as it would api)ear to 
any one removed suddenly from Great Britain to Calcutta, 
yet to the old Indian it is peculiarly distressing. ‘ I can bear 
the chilling blasts of Caledonia,^ said a Scotcliman, ‘ but thu 
cold I know not what to do witli it r ” * 

This cold is not only very uncomfortable but is also very 
prejudicial to health, the transition from heat being so violent. 
Old Anglo-Indians say tliat it is not the hot but the cold wea- 
ther that kills new comers, and they caution strangers to be 
very careful when the warm weather ceases. 

During the montli of February the fruit and vegetable mar- 
kets of Calcutta continue to offer small water-melons, custard- 
apples, mulberries, gourds, and ghirkius. Though of frugal 
life, the HindiLs liave very few fasti : festivals being much 
more common among them. One of their very rare fasts 
occur in this month ; it is in commemoration of the marriage 
of the god Shiva, and is called the Seebo liattree. Accord- 
ing to the most popular account, this is the origin of the austere 
anniversary ; — Shiva, being asked hy his wife what would 
please him most, answered, “ to hold a fast on this day.” The 
wife acted on the suggestion, and as she was never afterwa^ 
unfortunate or unliappy, the Hindus fast in the persuasion 
that by so doing they Shall share in the same blessing, llot 
the Seebo Rattree is very far from being a solemn afeir* 
those who strictly observe the injunction to take no food, pass 
the whole night, being sleepless from hiuiger, in playing at 
cards, dice, and other games in use among them. 

March is a month of “ many weathers :** foggy morning* 
and bright noon-tides; days of increasing torrid effulgence 
contrasted, in fickle variety, with days of gloom and Heavy 

* ‘ The Stranger in India ; or Throe Years in Calcutta.* By 
W. Johnson, Esq. London, 1843. We reoommend tiisse two comp*®* 
volumes as containing useful information not to be found elsewhere* 
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rain ; and the month usually closes with the hurly-burly 
of storms, proceeding invariably from the quarter to which 
they owe the title of North - ff^eslers. These are announced 
l)y dense volumes of dust which overspread the whole city. 8o 
thick are tliese clouds of flying sand that very often no object 
can be seen at the distance of a hundred yawls ; and, urged 
a^oug as they art» by the violent gale wdiich raises them, they 
penetrate into every corner ; the interior of tlie houses are not 
evempt from their Visit ; they soon cover the floor, the furni- 
ture, and everything else with their red and gritty particles ; 
and these attaching to the moisture, ever upon the skin in 
India, produce* irritation and great discomfort. Tlie only 
rem(*dy is to be constantly wasliing and bathing. But the most 
prevalent winds are from the south and south-west. The 
monsoon from tlie soutli-west fairly sets in in JMarch, and 
eoiitiiiues without cessation till October. It is at the height of 
its violence in May and June, when the navigation down the 
bay of Bengal is rendered slow, unpleasant, and very often 
dangerous. Those violent influxes of the tiile, known by the 
name of bores, are greatest during the reign of the south-west 
monsoon, but they occur only during the highest or alternate 
spring tides. This monsoon is often a terrible enemy, but it is 
also, and always, a valuable friend. Its strong wind, continu- 
i**g as it does throughout the hot seaMui, is highly conducive 
to the prevention of disease in Calcutta, for, w<*re the air stag- 
nant at that season, it would be productive of fever and otiier 
disorders ari'-ing from the malaria or putrid miasma of the 
sw'anips and jungles. 

During the month of March “ green peas and tunji[/S dis- 
appear ; salad, cabbages, carrots, and celery are on the dc*cline ; 
asparagus and potatoes are good ; fish and fruit plentiful ; . . . 
water-melons appear and continue until the middle of June; 
Breen mangoes and unripe musk-melons are in the bazaars, as 
are also omrah and watercresses.” * 

The celebrated Hindu fe8ti\al called Hooly occurs during 
*'^Iarch. This noisy and ridiculous celebration, which js 
observed throughout India, is in honour of the god Krislina, 
wlu) is recorded to have passed this season sporting with his 
innumerable female attendants. It is celebrated with univer- 

• Major Bruce’s Calendar, as quoted by Gteorge W. Johnson, 

‘ ^tran^^er in India.* 
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sal hilarity, or, at least, with universal noise and confusion, 
and, where circumstances admit, it is kept up with great i)oni}i 
and expense. Social distinctions are levelU‘d while it lasts, ajid 
a license of tongue and of action is allowed to all. “ It is like 
the Saturnalia of ancient Home, a time of obscenity and disre- 
gard of llTe proprieties of life. At no other j)erio{l of the year 
is the dull monotonous tomtom heard so incessantly throughout 
all iionrs of the day and night. This ill-soumling drum, nuule 
of jiarchnioiit stretched o\er an earthenware jar, seems to ha\e 
peculiar ehariiis for the ITiudn ear. It is played upon by tlie 
fitigers, and accompanies all their festi\<ils, all their processions, 
beaten loudly, but iis destitiitt* of harmony as an old kettle. 
To listen from the roof of a luuise, some mile or two from the 
city, to the incessant, uiielianging sound of this instrument at 
night, would load the hearer to think that the tointoiumiiig 
was the noise attendant upon the action of some ne\er- 
stopi>ing inachine, "and would make a nervous man {.jo 
frantic.” * 

In some of its parts the feast of the Ilooly resembles the Car- 
nival as held in Koine and Kaj>les. Tliere is a great pelting 
in both, but the Italians pelt >\itli sugar-plums or plums made 
of chalk or uhitening, which break and cover the clothes with 
white powder, so that the weaiers are made to look like mill- 
ers, or like jieople who had becui working in a ehalk-pit; 
while the Hindus bi'spatier one another with a red powder, of 
a colour not unlike the ruddle which we cnijdoy on our sheeji. 
This powder, called phaiig, is tJirown about in prodigious, 
quantities; if }ou meet an Hindu bacelianal at this season you 
wdllfind liimw'ith a garland of How'ers round his neck and covered 
from ht'ad to foot with phang. Bishop llebiT, in the delightful 
and instructive journal of his travels through India, lias gi'^tjn 
some descriptioiisS of this childish and ridiculous festival. It were 
well if ehildisimess w'cre the worst attribute of the Eastern 
Saturnalia. Many things in them must be subversive more 
})urlieularlyof modesty and female virtue, and are much too gross 
to bear any description in plain English, or any attempt at such 
description, for (we rejoice in the fact) our honest idiom Has 
no et|uivalent for many of the Hindu expressions, and no 
means of conveying some of the foulest meanings. The passion* 
the rage of the natives for the sports of the Ilooly is, hm^- 
* ‘ Stranger in India 
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ever, measureless and apjmrently unabated by time and expe- 
rience, except among those who have become real, sincere 
converts to CMiri^^tiauity. I’he passion pervades and has per- 
\ndc(i all classes from the highest to the lowest Tlie native 
priiic(*s, now possessin*^ the mere shadow' of sovert'ignty, may 
waste their time in tliese sports without any great injury to 
piihltc businesr., but it was (dherwdsc when tliey weie allowed 
really to rule or misrule their own states, and when they were 
Tjot dependents but only allies of the British. 'riieCireat Lord 
Cine and tlieecpialh (I'reat Warren IlastingH often found some 
of their most important m(*asnres thwarted or delayed by the 
long festival of tin* I lool} , during w Inch these native rulers 
would attend to no manner of business, however pressing and 
nn])ortant it might be. Mot even the thr(‘at of an Afghan or 
Kohilla invasion, oi the near tramp of the IMahratta cavalry, 
eould call tliem from their sporting and feasting, or rouse them to 
a due sense of their danger and llie danger of the country. On 
one rriiieal occasion, when the [leril was imminent, Clive sent to 
the Court of the then powerful Mabob of liengal, to conjure him 
to iirejiare his troops and get ready for the field. II is Lord- 
ijliip’*' messengers found the Mabol), his vizier, his ministers 
of state, Ins generals, and all his courtiers and grandees pelting 
one another with red powder, hooting and sci earning, anci 
looking like so many jack -jmdding'* or clowns come out of a 
brick-kiln. The Maliob was eonjuied by Clive’s letter to 
leaxe off these idle s\)orts, but he eould attend to no other 
thing until the Ilooly was over. 

April, according to an Indian poet, is a month of a fiery 
suu and beautiful moons. The nusan temperature at Calcutta 
is about 8.j^ 4', but too frequently rises to above 110^. It is 
considered one of the least sickly montfis uf'tlie year. The wind 
blows strongly from the south ; and yet. if rain do not fall, it 
ks oppressive rather than refreshing, except during the evening 
and until sunrise. It is more than any other month liable to 
the violent storms called south-westers. In A]>ril the far- 
famed Mangoe-fish comes into season, and smne have considered 
the exquisiteness of its flavour as a grand sed-ofT against the 
otlier disagreeables of the month. Yet, according to an Anglo- 
Indian gastronome, the merits of the fish have been exaggerated. 
He says it is certainly the best fish procurable in India, but all 
nihor fish are littlg worth, and that it is infinitely inferior to 
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the smelt, which it most nearly resembles of any of our English 
fish. The ortolan, the Indian carp, and one or two other de- 
licacies, including asparap^s, are also added to tlie list during 
this month. It is in April that tliey celebrate tlie absurd and 
yet horrible rites of the Churruck i^oojah, with atrocitiw and 
self-inflictc^J tortures which almost exceed belief. The<e, 
however, are graxlually on the decline ; and it is hoped that, 
wdUiout any legal coercion on the part of Government, which 
seldom effects its object, they will gradually die out. They 
are generally celebrated in the ghauts which Icatl down to the 
river Ganges. There, only fifteen years ago, nearly cNcry 
Hindu Rajah had a Chnrruck-post erected, and at each post Mas 
to l>e seen swinging a lacerated victim, swinging and enduring 
his torments in honour of the god Shiva. Crowds of nati\es 
were gathered round each sj)ot, all excited or half maddened by 
opium and bhang; boys and men were clinging on to the 
roi^e at one end of tlie beam, to w Inch any wretched creature 
might permit himself to be hooked, and waiting with wild im- 
patience to aid in whirling him round. At length some wih!- 
lookiiig man, with his eyes glaring maniacal iy, his hair floating 
loose on the breeze, and every f(‘ature, every ge‘'ture betoken- 
ing the phrenzy of intoxication, would come forward; and 
then the bystanders, with enthusiastic delight, thrust iron 
hooks through the flesh of his loins or shoulders. Before 
this ]7eri<)d, however, they had begun to relax the cruelty of 
this operation by passing a strong handkerchief across his 
breast, and so attaching it to tlie hooks that it sustained the 
chief w'eighl of the vietim^s body. In former times (con- 
sidered by the fanatics as much more ortliodox and pious than 
the present) the whole weight of the body wa< u])on tluj per- 
forated flesli, and most frightful wounds were often produced 
in consequence. As soon ns the man was attachtil to ilie 
hooks, he w'as run up by the ro]3e to the height of thirty or 
forty feet, when* he was w billed round and round in an endless 
circle, and as fast as the men and boys at the foot of the 
Cliurruck-post could whirl him. The infatuated wretch con- 
tinued to wave his hand, as if to urge them on faster and faster, 
and from a small hag he scattered fruit upon the ground, 
which w'as scrambled f«»r by the multitude, in the belief that 
these were imbued with peculiar sanctity, and w^ould act as 
charms and blessings. While this was in progress other poor 
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wretches maltreated themselves, as usual, by thrusting knives 
through their cheeks, hooks through their sides, etc. Money 
uas sliouered upon them. Let the rewards be withdrawn, and 
the self-torturings will cease. In the year 1842 tlie liigh class 
ami richer natives in and about Calcutta unanimously re- 
solv(>d not to erect any more Churruck-posts. 

Tlie 12th of April is the New-Year’s- Day, and is an occn- 
sioi of general festivity. May is the very climax of the sultry 
season. During this month, according to a Sanscrit poem, the 
serpent is exhausted by the heat of the sun, and tlie ^e^y 
tiiier is deprived of his ferocity and strengtli. In Calcutta 
tin* mean tcmiperaturc is 7 '. As some compensation, the 
Miinooe-fish is now in its greatest abundance and ])crfection; 
and fruit, comprising pine-apples, ro.sc-apples, lichees, ponu*- 
grariates, etc,, is most plentiful. May usually ushers in the 
rainy season at Calcutta, but tlie floods, and the deluge, in all 
its force and perseverance, arrive in the month of June. Then 
the air is cooled and the town thoroughly waslicil and cleansed, 
M) as to render out-door exercise grateful and improving to the 
health. This season uflers artichokes, asparagus, green sage, 
coiintry radishes, dwarf cucumbers, small reel onions, squash, 
large tomatas, potatoes, sweet potatoes, figs, pine-apples, 
jicaches, grapes, guavas, shaddocks, and other veg(‘tables and 
fruits. Tw^o Hindu festivals occur during June, but one is 
ahno*,! extinct and the other in a rapid decline. Jtdy is one of 
the most oppressive of months in Dengal, because, in addition 
to a temp(*rature little below that of the hottest, the atinospliere 
is super-saturated wdtli moisture. Tliis combination of heat 
and vaj)our is thought to be the most trying to which the hu- 
man frame can be exposed. “ Anything comparable to it in 
England,” says Mr, G. W. Johnson, “ is unknown, except w'e 
hike the air of a brew-liouse when the copper is being emptied 
and file place is filled with condensing steam. Every article 
of clothing feels reeking : the .‘'kiii, like that of a washer- 
woman, apjiears white and soaked with clammy moisturp ; 
while the strength and spirits are borne down with a lassitude 
unimaginable by an uninitiated European. Tlie Hindu festi- 
of tlie month is the Huih Jattra, in lionour of Juggcrimut, 
one of the greatest and, until of late years, one of tht* most 
horrilile in their red book. The procession, with the voluntary 
1‘umau sacrifices to this la'^civious god, has been so frequently 
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de<!cribed that it scarcely needs any accnunt at our haml^. 
There is no j)rovince of Bengal which cannot boast of its own 
Juggernaut, and its own car of the Moloch, varying in height 
from five to sixty feet. But tlie in*andest car and the most 
imposing rites are celebrated at Chandode, reputed the mot 
holy }»laee in the western provinces of Hindustan — a place* 
surrounded by efiol, quiet grovts, where the voluptuous 
tees pass tlieir lives with the dancing girls attached to the 
temples. These temples or d(‘wals, at Chandode, daih 
undergo a variety of lustrations : not only do the priests and 
wortiliippers perform tlieir frequent ablutions, but the lingain, 
tlie images, and the altars are w^ashed and bathed with oil, or with 
water and milk. "I'he Bramiiis are bound to wasli the great 
image of Juggernaut six times everj^ day, and at each time to 
dress it ill fiesli clothes. After the idol is dressed, fitty-‘'iN 
Bramins attend and present various kinds of food. It is 
rejmrttHl that in former times the (jiiantity of Aictuals oflereii 
to all the idols at Chandode was quite sutheieiit to feed daij> 
20,000 jiersons. At the great festival Juggernaut is caintd 
in iirocession upon a car of sixteen wheels ; and the deluded 
jieople l)eli(*ve that whosoever assists in drawing it along 
obtains remission of all his sins, and that whosoever llirous 
himself before it, and is crushed by its ponderous wlK*t*ls 
secures lliereby immortal bliss. I'wo other idols ucconipan> 
Juggernaut, iiamelj, Bolonan and Shiibubia, his brother and 
sister, who rtK'eivi* eijiial adoration and sit iijion thrones of a 
height nearly (‘(jual to Ins ow'ii. The car is a stupendous 
maeliiiie, about sixty feet high, resting on its many wheeN, 
wdiich deeply indent the ground as they slowly revolve under 
the enormous weight. Attached to the car are six cable**, hy 
which the peojrle draw it along. The throne on the top of tlu* 
car is a sort of tower with platforms upon which stand many 
of the priests. I'lie idol Juggernaut is a shapeless block 
of w’(M>d, having a frightful visage painted on it in black paint, 
with a distc*nded mouth jiainted a deep red, as if bathed in 
blood ; the amis are of gold, and the hideous god is dresseil 
in gorgtHius rob(*s. Tlie other two idols are of a white and 
yellow colour. Whenever a poor fanatic is crushed to deatli 
by the wheel>. Juggernaut is said to smile, and shouts of joy 
and exulration arc* raised by the multitude, who, as the car 
rolls oiiwanl, constantly cry, Joy, Juggernaut ! Jugg^ 
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nauther Piritay I Harree^ Hurrec Bol / ” Not many years 
ago, a Bramiii being asked how many people he snppost^d to 
have been present at th(‘ most numerous festival he had ever 
w i'nessed, replied, “ How can I tell? Who ran count how 
in. my grains there are in a handlul of sand ? But year liy 
^^■al the number decreases, and the instances of self-immolation 
n*y now very rare, if not quite unknown. From V(*ry remote 
(lav*, the rulers of the country patronised the obscene, greedy, 
Hid indolent priests, who lung fattened on the wretched delu- 
sions of the t»oor jieople. They were always sujiported in tin* 
cMTcise of their functions by the existing powers ; but now' 
lliut the British authorities, after many cautious proceedings, 
ha\e ventured to cut at the rout, their ))roponderating influence 
iniLst sink into nothingness. An enlightened Ilindil has stiid, 
“ TJieir incomes have been redueed, the prejudices of the 
llllti^e population ha^e been in a great measure sliaken, and 
the ureat Moloch of India now' totters on his dilapidated, 
ruined ear.” 

The month of August is somewhat hotter at Calcutta than 
that of July. It boasts two or three Hindu festivals ; in one of 
Mliich the devout besmear their bodies witli clay, butter, 
milk, curd, turmeric, and other uiietuons and coloured sub- 
stances, and in that state proceed either to the Ganges or to 
some neighbouring tank for tlie performance of the holy 
ablution. 

In September the rains gradually subside, and the freshes 
of the ( Ganges are now’ at their greab'st height. The waters 
of the river, free from any taste of salt even below Saugfw in 
die sea, roll down like a mighty flood of mud, so loaded 
"ith earthy matter that a tumbler full will show a deposit 
nearly equal to one-fourth of the bulk of water from which it 
is precipitated. This fact w'ill account for the vast and ever- 
shifting shoals of the Ganges, and for the sand-banks at its 

mouth. 

Towanls the close of October the cold season, as it is styleil 
in Calcutta, commences, being usually ushered in by strong 
gales. During the iiumth the Himlus celebrate another great 
festival, called the Doorga J’ooja, which is marked with 
general hilarity, ami an enormous outlay in idols and little 
images. The craft of image-making is still one of the most 
Ii'Crative in Calcutta. It is said that in tliis city alone nc 
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fewer than ten or twelve thousand idols are enthroned and 
worshipped. 

Novenjber ih one of the most bracing and spirit-cheering of 
the twelve months of the year, yet in it care is necessary to 
prevent dangerous consequences of the change. At sunrise 
the tliemionietcr often stands below 60*^, and the mean 
temperature does not exceed 74°. This reduction of heat is 
accompanied by a dry north-easterly wind, which subjects the 
omstituiion to a aeveie trial. “The nights and mornings,” 
sa\8 tile agreeable writer of ‘The Stranger in India,’ “are 
accompanied by the densest fog I have ever witnessed, and, as 
it does not rise many feet aliove the ground, it has a strange 
appearance to see the heads of those who are taking their 
morning ride peering above the vapour, whilst their bfidies and 
the horses on which they are seated are perfectly hidden from 
sight. ’ The vegetable market begins its best season during 
this month. November has two llindd festivals, in one (d 
which (the Juggnddhatree, or the JVIother of the World) 
whole lietacombs ustnl to be aacrifieed, and many animals are 
still slaughtered as offerings to the goddess. So ineoriect i^ 
tlie general notion as to the scruples of the Bramina in 
destroying animal life on any occasion ! Mr. Johnson 
describes it as a disgusting spectacle, equally revolting to 
humanity and common decency, to behohl a deluded multitude 
daubed w'ith mud and grease and the blood of the sacrifice 
animals, paniding tin* streets, dancing and singing obscene 
8ongs. lie adds, and with proper emphasis : “ Mr. Moore, 
when he talked, in his ‘ Life of Sheridan,* of the holy and 
peaceful shades of tJie Bramins 1 did not know^ those of whom 
he writing.” But Moore followed Sheridan’s brilliant 
but flimsy factitious orations, and Sheridan, in common with 
nearly all tlie men who got up, and so long and so wickedly 
persevered in, the impeachment of Warren Hastings, was 
grossly ignorant of India, its different inhabitants,andof allthat 
concerned the immense and much-varieil country. At that 
time they were emboldened in their ignorance and impudence 
of as'.ertion, as there were few or no popular books upon India; 
and Lnglishmen at home — even those of the more educated 
classes— knew but little on the subject. 

l)t comber is one of the months most friendly and acceptable 
to Kt'gllshmen in Calcutta. The mean temperatiu^ is about 
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66-' ; the mornings are quite cold. Sickness is less prevalent, 
aufl the average monthly mortality decreases. The markets 
are letter supplied than during any other month. Is"o doubt, 
Dll account of the cold and fog> (their ceremonies and revelry 
usually occurring at night and in the open air), the Ilindus 
liaic no festival during Decemlier. 

The Marquis of Hastings succeeded Lord Minto as Go 
1 A’nor-General of India, in 181.‘1, and continued to exercise 
th(‘ vice-regal authority for nearly ten years, during which he 
did much for the benefit of the native population, by pro- 
moting education, projecting and executing many useful 
public works, and suppressing those predatory hordes already 
mentioned under the name of Pindarries, wlio had become 
the scourge of the whole country. 'J'he l^indarrie chiefs held 
lands in the dominions of Ilolkar and Sindia, both of whom 
had large bodies of these desperadoes attached to their armies, 
for whose maintenance they had granted portions of territory 
on f('udal tenure, which gave them a degree of consideration, 
notwithstanding their bad character. They did not belong 
to any jiarticular caste or tribe, but seem to have consisted of 
the worst of almost every nation in India; and, when not 
engaged in the service of the native princes, roamed about 
the country in large bands, of from two to thrt»e thousand, 
for the purpose of obtaining plunder, for which end, they did 
not scruple to commit the most rcMilting outrages. Some 
were well mounted, and armed with spears and matchlocks ; 
but the gi’eater number were siqiplied but indiftereutly with 
horses and arms of any description ; and every man depended 
on his own resources for obtaining food, both for himself and 
the animal on which he rode. 'Jlieir costume was as varied 
^ their e<|uipmeTits ; but all were distinguished by a ferocity 
of aspect tliat corresponded with their mode of life. 

The sufferings experienced by the helpless villatj^ers, when 
80 unfortunate as to be visited by a j)arty of these marauders, 
were must severe. Their houses were ransacked, and set on 
fife, the women and children were often murdered, and the 
men subjected to the most excruciating tortures, to make 
them confess where they had concealed either money or 
ornaments. 

For some years, the Pindarries confined their ravages to 
tfie provinces of Melwa, Kajputana, and Berar : but, aner a 
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time, they began to make incursions into the territories of the 
Nizam and the Peishwa, but still refrained from visiting the 
British possessions, "i ln^y were uccoinpanied in all their ex- 
peditions by their wi\es who rode on small horses or camels, 
and wt‘re no less rapacious and cruel than themselves ; and 
after every ])redatory excursion, they returned home to share 
the sj)oils, when the elephants and palan(]uins were given up 
to the chief, but the rest of the ill-gotten treasure was equally 
divideel, and publicly exposed for sale at a kind of fair held 
for that purpose, where the women sold the goods, while the 
men amused themselves with smoking, and playing at various 
games. It is stated, that these fairs were always numerously 
att(Mided, altliough the nature of the business transacted at 
them i\as perfectly well known. At the time when the Manjuis 
of Hustings arrived in India, the Pindarries mustered a force 
of not less than 40,000 cavalry, so that there was no chance 
of jnitting a stop to their depredations, but by a regular war. 

Wliat their numbers really were could at no time be cor- 
rectly estimated : they varied with circumstances, being 
thinned by failure and swelled by success. They offered a 
ready refuge to poverty, indolence, and crime — to all that 
was floating and unattached in the then frequently revolu- 
titmised communities of Central India. Their bands were 
fed and nourished by the ver} miseries they created, for those 
whom they desjmiled and left utterly bare could think of no 
better recourse tliaii a place in their ranks, which might 
enable them to gain a subsistence by plundering other people- 
They trusted to the secresy and suddenness of their irruptions 
for avoiding those who guarded tlie frontiers of the countries 
they iiiv ad^ ; and before a force could be brought against 
them, they were on their return. Their chief strength lay in 
their being intangible. If at any time ])ursued, they made 
marches of extraordinary length by roads almost impracti- 
cable to regular troops. “ Their horses must have been of a 
good breed, and hard of hoof (they were mostly bred in the 
mountains of Upper India), for they were fleet, capable of 
sustaining excessive work, and never or very rarely shod. 
There was thief-logic for the last custom, as horseshoes 
are liable to be broken and to be cast ; and this obliges the 
horseman to pull up and lose time, and even to be dependent 
upon the services of a farrier, which could not have suited 
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Tiiidarries flying for their lives before liritish dragoons. A 
riiidaiTie prisoner, when questioned by an Englisli oftieer 
\vljN ilie> did not shoe their horses, rejdied with a shght ele- 
\at'ioii of the nostrils, ‘Do you think I would trust my life to 
u bit of iron ?’ 

Tlieir booty, their eutile, and their families were scattered 
o\(*r a wide region, in wliich tliey found protection amid 
jniJ^les and hills, or in the fastnesses belonging to themselves 
ov to those with wlioni they were either openly or secretly 
naniected ; but no wliere did they present any point of 
attack ; and the defeat of a party, the destruction of one of 
tlieir cantonments, or the temporary occupation of some of 
thfir strongholds, produced no efteet beyond the ruin of an 
indixidual freebooter, whose jdaee was instantly supplied by 
another generally of more desperate fortune, and tlierefore 
more eager for enterprise.f 

Ihe I^indarries ne\er fought when they could run away: 
they considered it wisdom to jdunder and fly, but foil) to 
s(.i\ and tight. Even when Jictiiig us auxiliaries with the 
Malirutt as, their object was plunder, not >\ar. 'J'hey went be- 
fore, indeed, but it was only by surprise or in defenceless 
pnninccs; they were, from their very origin, the scavengers of 
the Malirattas ; and though in the van, they had little more 
liretension to martial conduct and Aaloiir tlian liad the birds and 
hf'asts of prey that followed in the rear. 'J'heir separate expedi- 
tions were called Lubburs, their leaders Lubburialis. Fore- 
most among these chiefs was Cheetoo, who first attracted the 
attention of the Englisli towards the end of 1 HOH. His jiower 
increased so rapidly that by 1811 he had do.OOO horse under 
his command. J For Ke\eral years, at the appointed time, a 
like force assembled under his standard. In 18J5 while we 
Were occupied and embarrassed by the war in Nepaul, he 
crassed the Nerbuddah, ravaged the territory of the Dec- 
can, from north to south, and appeared on the banks of 
die Kistna threatening the presidency of Madras, l^ind- 
iag the Kistna impassable, the freebooters took a turn 
eastward, plundering the coimtr)’ for several mil»-s along the 
populous and fertile banks of the river, and committing every 

• ' Our Indian Empire.' By Charles Moefarl.ine. 

+ Sir John IMhdecdm, " Memoir of Central India. 

J Charles iCacfarlaiu*, ‘ Our Indiaii J'-iinpire. 
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kind of enormity. On approaching the frontier of Masuli- 
patam, they shaped their course northward, and returned 
along the line of the (irodavery and Wurda. They reached 
Cheetoo’s head-quarters with an immense booty, and witn 
uUer impunity. In the spring of 1816 they again crossed the 
Nerbudda. I'his time the Company’s territories did not 
ewiape the plunder and devastation. Some hundreds of 
villages in the Madnis presidency were ransacked and then 
burned. Although we had troops scouring the country in all 
directions, the marauders escaped without the least brush, and 
they again got safely back to Chectoo’s quarters with an im- 
mense booty.* In the month of November of the same year 
they again crossed the Nerbudda iu great force ; but thi'^ 
time very many of them were surprised by our light troops or 
cut down by the wild ])eo]>le of the hills, who showed thein nu 
more mercy than they had been accustomed to receive at their 
hands. Tlu'y were always beaten by the sepoys and our 
native cavalry, no matter how vast their own number or Ijow 
small the number (»f tlieir pursuers. A good many men and 
officers were exhausted and invalided by the exertions re- 
quired to get uj) with them ; but very few were either kilknl 
or wounded in actual combat. In 1817 Cheetoo was in close 
alliance with some iSIahratta chiefs who had resolved to try 
once more the fortune of war with the Company. There 
were now times when mere handfuls of our troops had to sus- 
tain the attacks of numerous hosts, and as much valour and 
skill were called into play as in the early time of Lord Clive. 
The Marquis of Hastings, Coinuiaiidcr-in-Chief, as well 
Governor-(icneral, took the field in j)erson and directed the 
main operations of the campaigns. Never before had we 
moved such armies in India : that of the Bengal presidency, 
called the ‘‘ (irand Army,” counted 40,000 fighting 
that of Madras, called the “ Army of the Deccan,” numbered 
70,000 fighting men ; and the presidency of Bombay 
nished a third and a considerable force, which was to advanW 
from the side of Guzerat. The Pindarries were headed back 
wherever they attempted to cross our frontiers or those of our 
allies, and fierce dissensions broke out among their chiew* 
'riiey were soon pressed and pursued towards their oWn 

* Henry T. Prinsop, Eaq., ‘ Hist of the Administratiou of ttit 
quis of Haatinga.' 
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haunts. Sir John Malcolm, with a corps of the grand army, 
being informed that Cheetoo, the most adroit of all the Lub- 
burrialis, liad fled to the westward, resolved to follow him up 
with vigour. A great Mahratla army interposed between 
Sir John and the robbers, but it was soon cut to pieces, and 
Chet'too continued his flight, being deserted by most of his 
old followers. Other chiefs were exterminated with their 
ImuAb. and others submitted and craved the protection of tlie 
laws, which they were bound to violate no more. Cheetoo, 
how(‘\ er, succeeded in baffling every effort made to ovt*rtake 
Iiini, and he suddenly re -appeared in JMalwa. Here the 
Hheels and (rrassias were let loose upon him, and his band 
'w.is nearly destroyed. Cheetoo, however, escaped the liill 
tnlies, as he liad so often evaded the Knglisli, and he wandered 
and skulked about with some 200 followers. When in this 
state of hopeless misery he was often advised to surrender to 
the English and trust to their m<*rey ; but he was possessed 
h> tlie idea that the English would transport him bejond the 
sea, and to him the sea was more hideous and dreadful 
than death. His horses were constantly saddled, and his 
m?u slept with the bridles in their liands ready to fly at any 
mstant. After suffering several close hunts by parties sen* 
out by Sir John Malcolm, Rajun, one of his most faithful and 
valualde adherents, abandoned him and made his submission, 
^et after all this, Cheetoo found his way back into the Dec- 
united himself with the Arabs and some of the fugitives 
of the Mahratta army, and renewed his plunder and devasta- 
tion. }}ut too many corps were on the watch for him to 
allow him a chance of the former impunity : his band was 
o>ertaken and completely destroyed, and it was clear tliat his 
own end was approaching. Nothing, however, could subdue 
Cheetoo’s spirit or induce him to surrender. He was mi^8ed 
for a long time, no one knowing what had become of him. 
At length, in February, 1819, his well-known horse was dis- 
Jovered grazing near the margin of a forest not far from the 
fort of Ascerghur, saddled and bridled, and precisely in the 
5*^16 in which it was when Cheetoo had last been seen upon 
't. A bag of 250 rupees was found in the saddle, together 
^ith several seal-rings, and some letters from treacherous 
native chiefs. A search was made in the cover for the body ; 
at no great distance from the horse were found clothes 
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clotted with blood, fia‘j;nicnta of human bones, and lastly, 
Cheetoo’s lioad entire, with the features in a state to be reeojr- 
nized. The forest was much infested by tigers, and some of 
these ravenous animals had given liira very appropriate death 
and burial. Such was the miserable end of one who shortly 
before had ridden at the head of 20,0(X) horse. 

With Cheetoo ended the last of the Pindarries, and the 
spirit which had animated their vast lawless associations. 
Tlieir name is now all that remains of them, for the sad traces 
of their devastations have entirely and long since disiippeared 
under the established order, industry, and good go\ eminent. 
“ These freebooters,” says Sir John IVIalcolm, had none 
of tlic prejudices of caste, for they belonged to all trilics. 
'J'ht*y never liad the pride of soldiers or of family, or of 
country, so that they were bound by none gf those ties 
which among many of the communities in India assume 
an almost iiulestructiblc character. Other plunderers nia) 
arise from disfennpered times, but, as a body, the Pindar- 
ries are so effectuall} destroyed, that their very name i*' 
already nearly forgotten, though so few years are passed since 
it spread terror and dismay over all India.” The long exist- 
ence of tlie association had been disgraceful to our govern- 
ment. Witliin two short yc*ars, the Manpiis of Uastiiij^ pat 
an end to it, thus performing a service which entitles him 
the highest honour, and which will be gratefully remembered 
by the people of India for many ages to come. 

Immense improvements, and more especially in the condi- 
tion of Central India, were eflected during the administration 
of this generous, high-minded and right-hearted nobleman, 
who was most ably and zealously seconded by the Hon. 
Mounstuart Elphiustone (who for more than 30 years never 
once quitted the country), Sir Jolin Malcolm, and other ex- 
cellent and distinguished men, whose merits have never been 
surpassed by any men in the Company’s service since tlic 
ilays of Warren ilastings. In Malwa, which had suffered so 
much and so long from Mahmttas, Pindarries, and otlicr 
hereditary and professional robbers, prosperity was restored 
in a wonderfully short space of time. The roofless and 
deserted villages were once more covered in and peopled; the 
increase of population in the towns waa surprising. In 
than four years the revenues of the state were nearly quad- 
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nipled, and the expenses of collcx'tiun brought down from 40 
to 15 per cent. The Grassias, the Sond\»arrees, tin' llheelb, 
and all those predatory bands or trilKJS, were repressed, and 
I he most vicious and depraved among iheni were gruduall} 
made sensible of the advantages and blessings uttendaiit on a 
betl(*r course of life. From the territories of Ikjpiuil to those 
of (Jiizcrat, a spirit of industry and iniproveinent was intro- 
dteed. ^'ew vilhtges rose everywhere, and forests whi(*h had 
lung been deemed impenetrable now resounded witli the 
w«M)(lman's axe, and were fast clear(*d on account of the 
profit derived from the timber required to rebuild villages, 
towns, and cities. On the side of Poonah, where Mr. Elpliin- 
stoiie conducted affairs with the spirit of a philanthrojjist and 
i)ic genius of a true statesman, administrator, and legislator, 
the benefits accruing from the extension of our dominion was 
made equally apparent. Much that had been destroyed, swept 
away, utterly obliterated, by the wasteful, destructive Mah- 
rattas, could not be suddenly restored, but much sprung at 
once into a new life, and the industrious [lopulations were 
no longer disturbed and disheartened by the sounds of the 
vile Muhratta drum, which always announced pillage, devas- 
tation, and murder. 

But there was another predatory horde, called the Ghoorkas, 
^inhabitants of the mountainous regions of ^Nepaul, who were 
nominally subject to the Kmperor of China, but were governed 
by a prince of their own tribe. 'I’liese people had seized on 
some territories belonging to the British government, winch 
they refused to give up, and had been guilty of some violent 
outrages during a negotiation with the Knglisli ; so that a 
war with them was inevitable. The prince of Nepaulapjdied 
for assistance to the Chinese Emperor, Kea-kiug, who gave 
orders that an army should be sent to his aid ; but when he 
became acquainted with the cause of the war, he declared that 
the Ghoorkas were in the wrung. He tlierefore refused to 
assist them, and revoked his orders for sending the troops. 

The English were very unsuccessful in the early part of this 
contcbt, partly owing to the inability of their commanders, 
partly to the nature of the country in which it was carried on. 
The fact, however, that they had sustained several defeats, 
became known to the Mahrattas, who considered this as a 
favourable opportunity to make head against them ; and Sindia 
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lost no time in forming an alliance with some of the Rajput 
pnnces, and with Runjeet Singh, th^ powerful rul^r of the 
Sika, who had long since assumed the title of King of Lahore. 
The Siks had been gradually increajsing in numbers since the 
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fall of the empire, both in the Punjab, and the country between 
the Sutlej and the Jumna, which, about the year 1770, hau 
fallen under the dominion of a confederacy of Sik chieflaina, 
one of whom was the grandfather of Runjeet Singh. 

Runjeet was about twelve years old, when the death of hi? 
lather left him in possession of a large territory, of which his 
mother assumed the government during his minority; and, being 
an ambitious, unprincipled woman, she entirely neglected the 
education of her son, as a means of retaining her own power; 
»o that the boy w'ns not even taught to read or write. She 
became, at length, so unpopular, that she was assassinated, 
some say with the connivance of her son, who assumed the 
government at the age of seventeen, a short time before the 
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fall of Tippoo Saib. It happened that Rnnjeet had performed 
8onie service for Shah ^emaii, kin^ of the Afghans, wlio, in re* 
turn, invested him with the government of Lahore ; and after 
the dethronement of that monarch, Kunjeet asserted his inde- 
IH*n«lence, and, with the general consent of the Siks, look the 
title of Kinir of Lahore and soon established his authority over 
the whole of tlie Punjab. 

|TJie Siks were not, at this j)eriod, quite the barbarous 
fanatics which tliey had been in former days ; but they were 
‘'till a military nation, and but little civilised, T'hey suffered 
their hair and beards to grow to a great length, and wore high 
turbans ; but, with the exception of a large scarf, which per- 
sons of distinction usually displayed, thrown negligently over 
«nie shoulder, they did not encumber tbemselves with much 
clothing. Their arms w'ere bows and matchlocks, the bow 
being so necessary an appendage to a man of rank, that on 
paying a visit of ceremony, he always had a finely ornamented 
one in his hand, and an embroidered quiver at his side. 

Runjeet Singh being anxious to keep on friendly terms with 
the British government, concluded a treaty with an envoy sent 
to his court for that purpose, by which he agreed not to at- 
tempt to extend his territories to the east, Iwyond the boun- 
daiy of the Sutlej river; but this treaty did not limit his am- 
bition in other directions ; and during the civil wars of the 
Afghans tliat followed the dcthroneineut of Shah Shuja, he 
matle great additions to his kingdom, both on the south and 
the west. The unfortunate Slinja, when he fled from Cabnl, 
had at first sought shelter at Lahore, wliere he wa** detaiued for 
wme time as a prisoner, and compelled to give up all hia 
jewels ; so that Runjeet Singh Inicame the possessor of the 
famous diamond, Kohi-Noor, which signifies “ the mountain of 
light.” The murder of Futteh Khan, and consequent breaking 
up of the Afghan monarchy, opened the way tor the further 
aggrandisement of the King of Lahore, who cro*<»ed the Indus, 
possessed himself of Peshawur ; soon after which, he be- 
came master of the beautiful valley of Kashmere. He was, 
therefore, a powerful monarch, and might, in conjunction witli 
Sindiaand thePeishwa, have proved a formidable foe, had not 
the British, by the termination of the Nepaulese war in their 
favour, found more leisure for watching and counteracting the 
hostile movements of the Mahrattns. 
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Bajee Rao had given his entire confidence to an unworthy 
favourite, nameil Trimbuckjee, who had an inveterate hatred 
to all Europeans ; and in that spirit, instigated his master to 
pursue a most disiionourable course of conduct towards hih 
English allies. At lejigth, it happened that a Bramin, am- 
bassador from one of the Indian courts to that of I^oona, was 
assassinated by order of Trimbuckjee, in defiance of a guarantee 
for his safety given by the British government ; and for this 
outrage, it was intimatt'd to the Peishwa that he must either 
give up his minister as a pristmer to the English, or prepare for 
a war. He chose the former alternative ; and Trimbuckjee 
was confined in the fortress of Tannah, in the Island of Sal- 
set to, from which he soon contrived to make his escape, and 
l)egan to organize large bodies of Mahrattas and Pindarrie^, 
just about the time wlien the inroads of the latter into the 
British territories had determined the Governor-General to take 
active measures for their total extirpation. 

The first stej) was to disable the I^eishwa from giving them 
any support ; ami a> he was in no condition to resist the British 
lK)wer, iie w’as compelled to sign a fresh treaty, by which lie 
made such concessions as deprived him of all claim to be re- 
garded as the head of the Mahratta states. Sindia was, at the 
some time, required to enter into an engagement to assist in 
the warfare against the Piiidarries ; and, as he saw no other 
way of avoiding a war with the English, he was obliged to 
comply, llolkar, who had been the chief patron of the Piu- 
darrics, was dead, and his son, a mere youth, had not the same 
influence that had enabled his father to protect those lawless 
bands ; so that they had but little cliance of making a success- 
ful resistance. Their lands were surrounded ; the passes by 
which they might have escaptni, were guarded ; and parties of 
them that were dispersed over the country were pursued, and 
great numbers of them were killed in the skirmishes that took 
place ; while those who €sca|>ed, either perished in the 
or fell by the hands Of the peasantry, who did not fail to use 
this opportunity of avenging themselves for the sufferings they 
had endured from these freebooters, who had long been so 
terrible to them. 

The result of the Pindarrie war freed the country from ® 
race of most formidable robbers; for those who survived, 
adopted a now course of bfe, and devoted their attention to 
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a^icultural pursuits ; so that, in time, the Pindarries, who 
^^]l retained their name, were only known as industrious 
farmers. 

WJiile the war was still ji^oing on, the Peishwa had been 
secreflyiilotting against the English, with a hope of recovering 
all lie had lost by the treaty of Poona. Bribes had been even 
offered to the Sepoys to induce them to desert from the British 
a^iny ; and, when tliere could no longer lie any doubt that the 
Hratnin prince preparing for hostilities, a body of English 
tro(jps Mas ordered to proceetl jit once to Poona. On hearing 
of tins movement, Bajee Bao collected all his forces on the 
plain near his capital, where a desperate battle was fought ; 
Mild the Mahrattas, though greatly superior in numbers, Mere 
driven from the fi(dd. The English tlien marched into Poona 
M’ithont opposition, and the Peishwa made a hasty retreat. He 
soon, hoM’ever, rallied his forces ; but m'os again defeated at 
Koiygauni ; and this second victory deeidt*d the contest. 

Bajee Rao, finding there was no hope of re-establishing his 
authority, surrendered himself to the English, mIio allowed him 
to fix his residence at Beithoor, a place considered holy by the 
Hindus, in the neighbourhood of Cawnjiore, a British station 
Mitliin the teiTitory of Onde. Thither the fallen potentate 
MRS eondnoted under a suitable escort, a liberal pension being 
alloM’cxi for his support : and thus ended the Bramin dynasty. 
It Mas then resolved to restore the house of Satara to the 
throne, and tlie Raja, Pertab Sing, Mas enthroned with much 
ceremony, on the eleventh of April, 1818; but his territory 
was limited to a tract extending from I'oona to Goa, not in- 
cluding the city of Poona, which, with tiie rest of the Mahratta 
count i-y, was annexed to the British pfissessions in India, ajid 
an English resident officer was appt)inted to every district, in- 
vested with the powers of judge, magistrate, and collector of 
the revenues. The subordinate offices were conferred, with 
liberal salaries, on natives. All the principal stations Mere 
occupied by a strong military force, and great numbers of the 
irregular native troops tliat had served under Bajee Rao, were 
enlisted in the British service, and became good aiid_ faithful 
soldiers ; for it is one of the peculiarities of the Hindu troops, 
that they serve with fidelity the master who ^ys them, Mdthout 
any scruples on the score of patriotism ; which is a sentiment 
unknown among a peojde Mdio have always been subject to 
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In niakitit^ the new reg^ulatioii'-, great care was taken not to 
Miock the prejudices of the natives by any unnecessary inter- 
terencc with tlieir laws and usages ; while those who had suf- 
fered loss of property or employment by the change of govern- 
ment, were, as far os possible, provided for ; and the villagers 
conciliated by the protection afforded them against the hordes 
of banditti, from which mountainous countries are seldom 
free. 

The gp'eatest enemies to the establishment of British ascen- 
dancy in the Maliratta country were the Bramins, uho naturally 
opposed a revolution that destroyed the supremacy of their 
order, and thereby deteriorated their influence generally* 
Several insurrections broke out, headed by men of that class, 
some of whom being seized, were put to death by a military 
exTOution ; after which tlie country was gradually tranquillized, 
and the benefits of the new system of government were sensibly 
felt. The farming of revenues, one of the greatest sources of 
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opprohsion in India, \'as abolished, and the collection of’ the 
rent’s loft in tlie hands of the'hereditary headmen of the \ illajtes, 
w ho were the ffoveniment ag’ents, a* in the Madras presidency. 
Th? holders of jaghirs or feudal estates were to he l(d‘t in pos- 
scssuiii of their lands, so long as they 8howi*d no disaifectiuti 
towards the new ruleis of the country. 

’rJie administration of the Marquis of Hastings was a j)eriod 
of ^fiieral improvement in India. It was under the auspices of 
tills nobleman, that the great canals which have perpetuated 
ihe names of All Merdan Khan and thoKinperor Feroze Shah, 
Mf're re-oi)ened ; and a new one, since finished, was projected, 
to run through the countrv east of the Jumna. The famous 
canal of Ali Merdan Khan, and the et^reinony of its opening, 
have been already described. It passes through Delhi, and liy 
means of an extensive aqueduct, supplies the Enqieror’s.palace 
with constant streams of fresh water. In the space between 
the hills near Delhi and the palace, -there are innumerable 
cliaunels under ground, which conduct the water to the houses 
of the nobles, as well as to each division of the city ; so that the 
whole community are bountifully supplied with it. Numerous 
mills have been erected on both these canals. 

Many tracts of jungle havi* since been cleared and brought 
under cultivation, and the land has altogether become more 
valuable. The Crovernor-Cieiieral also fonned a new road, 
two hundred miles in length, from the eonimercial town of 
Mirzapore, on the Ganges, to that of .Tubbuljiore on the Ner- 
budda ; a most useful work, since the generality of the roads 
Hi central India are impassable for wheel carriages during the 
!?reater part of the year, so that, on a failuie of the crops, the 
jxior people were sometimes reduced to a state of starvation, 
because there were no means of sending supplies from the more 
fertile districts, an evil that is remedied to a great extent by 
die new r«>ad of Mirzapore. 
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travellers and settlers in 
r the I’eiiiiisiija were rather in- 
I curious, and too much given to 
take things upon trust without au} 
\ examination or consideration of 
/ their own. The encouragement 
extended to all useful or curious 
I J inquiries by Mr. A\ arren IJastings, 
and afterwards the formation of the 
I Asiatic Society of India, gau*an 
impulse to research, and plat‘*(l 
^ upon accessible records the dis- 
- ^ — _ coverics and speculations which 

were made. But it was only by slow degrees that our pile 
of Indian knowledge was built up. For a very long sjmee 
of time the Hindus continued to be considered as the people 
who had originally stocked the country with its human inh«i- 
bitants. The JMoguls, the Turks and other Tartar races were 
clearly and unmistakably immigrants, but the Hindus were 
believed to be children of the soil, and almost as ancient on 
it as the priiiupval mountains. The subject is interesting and 
im|)ortant. In treating of it, we take as our principal guide 
tlie very recent essays of General Briggs. 

The existence of a race of hill -people in different parts of 
India has long been known and frequently mentioned by 
writers on India ; by some they have been considered the 
descendants of Hindus degraded from their caste for misde- 
meanours : while others, hazarding the conjecture that these 
tribes were the aboriginal race, have not supported it by any 
proof that these communities had a common origin. 

Fuller inquiries into their customs and institutions, iuf® 
their physiological and philological peculiarities, have led to 
the d^uction that these scattered tribes are the remains of 
the aboriginal, and once dominant, race of India. 

It must be remembered that the area and population ot 
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India are equal to that of the continent of Europe, deducting 
Kussia and tlie countries north of the Baltic ; and that there 
are great natural divisions of dialects, each extending to a 
]x>pulation of several millions. The Hindus, entering this vast 
country from the north, by slow degrees wrested nearly the 
wliole from the inhabitants, whom they reduc(Mi to a state of 
must abp'Ct slavery. The earliest written authority which throws 
an^ light uj>on this inquiry, and the first proof of the truth 
of these statements, is found in the Vedas, which are assumed 
to Imve been coinjnled about the time of (he entrance of the 
Israelites under .losliua into the land of Canaan. 

Ill the introduction to the translation of the Rig Veda, 
Professor Wilson says of the liindHs, 'J'hat they extended 
themselves from a more* nortliern site, or that they were a 
northern race, is rendered probahh‘ from tlie peculiar expres- 
sion used on more than one occasion in soliciting long life, 
when the worshijiper asks for a hundred winters — a boon not 
likely to be desired by the natives of a warm climate. I'hey 
ajipear also to have been a fair-coinplexioned people, at least 
comparatively so, and foreign invaders of India ; as it is said 
that Indra divided the fields among his whitc-complexioiied 
friends, after destroying the indigenous barburians.^^ 

When the lawgiver Menu wrote, the conquering Hindus 
had not jienetrated further than the 22iid degree of north lati- 
tude. He describes the people who dwelt to the south as “bar- 
barians, living in forests, and speaking an unknown tongue ;** 
here the barrenness of tlie still uncleared belt of forest, and 
the hardihood of its indigenous defenders, barred for a time 
the farther progress of the invading race. 

The earliest traces of the Hindus in the Deccan consist of 
monumental remains, which cannot have a date assigned to 
them previous to a.d. 450, and four or five centuries elapsed 
before they had penetrated so far soiitli as Mysore. There, 
according to Wilks, they encountert*d the Cnrumbas in the 
loth century, and drove them to find shelter in (he forest of 
Canara on the western coast, where to this day they are found 
cultivating the land in the condition of serfs. 

The invasion of the eastern coast of the Peninsula took 
place simultaneously with that of the western side, but the 
*^nqneat was not so complete : the inhabitants, driven from 
k* level country, took refuge in the hills, where 

lucy still retain a partial independence. The conquered lauds 
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were divided among the invaders, the inhabitants who remained 
being reduced to the degraded state of serfs of tiie soil, or to 
become the outcast watchmen of villages. 

“ One cannot help being struck,** writes General Briggs, 
by the very slow progress the Hindus appear to have made in 
spreadiiig themselves over the couniry. From th6 time of the 
Vedas tliey had not crossed the Vindhya range in six cen- 
tu'-ies and a half. Ten centuries more elapsed ere they tunied 
that barrier on the east and west, leaving that savage belt 
unsubdued, and Gondwana intact: and five centuries more 
passed ere they had reached the utmost limits of the Mysore 
country. This may be ascribed to several causes. First, the 
barren forests and wildernesses were not inviting. They held 
out no immediate prospect of advantage, and it was not till 
presst*d by the increase of their population, perhaps, that the 
Iliudus eiicroaohed on the neighbouring countries. Unlike 
the Mohammedans or the Christians, they were not bound to 
spread the doctrines of their faith, fi)r, like the eTews, they 
received no jiroselytcs. The proximate inhabitants possessed 
no wealth to induce the invaders to plunder them ; nor do we 
know for certain tliat hordes from their original country fol- 
lowed and pressed them onward, as was the case in Europe, 
where oireiiinstaiiees were altogether different.** 

In the Institutes of Menu there are j)assages which leave no 
doubt w'hat was to be the condition of tlie conquered abori- 
gines : “ The Cliandvila, or impure, can never be relieved from 
bondage, though he be emancipated by a master. How can 
he whom God lias destined to bo the slave of Brahmans ever 
be released from his destiny by man ?**♦ 

By the same code they were ordered to dwell outside of the 
towns, to possess no property except dogs and asses, to use 
only such clothes as were left by the dead, to have no settled 
home, and to fill the office of ]>ublic executioner, in return for 
which service they were permitted to retain the bedding, 
clothes, and ornaments of those executed. 

To this extremity of degradation the native people were 
reduced, who, long before the irruption of the Hindu hordes, 
liad made considerable advances in civilization. 

In every part of India there are remains of their worlw w 
art, fortified buildings, and monuments ; and even the Hindus 

* Two Lecturen on the Aboriginal Race of India, by Lieut.-Genit»l 
BriggA F.R.S. Delivered at the Royal Asiatic Society, lx)iidoii. 
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tlieitiselves refer the excavation of caves and temples in the 
Deccan to the period of the aboriginal J^ings. 3'hey must 
ha\e entered India at a very remote peri^, and probably 
()ccnpii*d it, as man appears to have spread elsewhere, in suc- 
cessive hordes, under successive leaders — in some cases as 
hunterjs, in others as herdsmen. It seems likely that the 
louiier preceded the latter ; because, in the first place, there 
always has been, and still continues, an inveterate hostility 
h#*fween the two branches of the same race, and because the 
i.ittcr certainly occupied and cleared the land, and established 
pniiciiialities ; while the former mainly subsisted on the chase, 
and followed a much less civilized life.”* 

Of these principalities, that established by the (londs in 
Goiidwana, a district containing 70,000 square miles, still exists, 
though somewhat broken in power by the inroads of the Mah- 
rattas at a recent period. It contains a vast population 
diHenng in physiognomy, and in religion, from tlie Hindus, 
and still retaining their primitive habits under the rule of 
their indigenous chiefs. 

Besides these, and others who have maintained a show of 
independence, there are remains of this race scattered over the 
whole of India, living in the condition prescribed for them by 
llie law of Menu, attached to the soil as serfs, or employed as 
village watchmen, and executioners, dwelling apart from the 
Hindu villagers, and possessing little clothing except what 
decency requires. 

The peculiar customs of this race, so entirely opposed to 
those of the Hindus, would alone be sufficient proof that they 
had a distinct origin. Unlike the Hindus they have no caste, 
llieir widows are permitted to contract a second marriage, they 
indulge in the use of fermented liquors to excess, and have no 
aversion to the flesh of the cow or tlie buffalo. In their roli- 
pion there is even a greater contrast ; they offer liv e victims 
in sacrifice at all religious ceremonials, usually to an invisible 
J®ity, but sometimes to some large stone or shapeless log, 
nesmeared with oil and decorated with flowers. 

Captain Sherwil, speaking of the religion of one of their 
tribes, the Sonthals, says, “ they pray to their deity to avert 
the evils of famine and ^sease ; and to preserve them from 
^Id beasts and venomous reptiles. They believe their gods 

* Two Lootures on the Aboriginal Race of India, by Lieut. Ocuerul 
F.R S. 
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can only be appeased or propitiated by living sacrifice ; and 
the blood of the victim is eagerly gathered in small \ebsrh 
retained for the purjxjse by the votaries.” Anotiier tribe, tlie 
Mir>5, though tliey have embraced the Mohammedan faith, still 
offer sacrifices to deities unknown to the Hindus; among 
otiiers the pc^rsonified goddess of small-pox, and of other 
diseases. 

l^rofe'^sor Wilson observes that, “ the Tllieels, and othiThill 
tribes, are constantly accused by Sanscrit writers of the llth 
and 1 2th centuries, as addicted to tlie siiiiguinary worship of 
Aghori, which required human sacrifices.”* 

'J'his accusation has proved well founded, and still the 
practice continues among tlie Khonds, who annually oHer 
human victims to propitiate tlie deity iiresiding over agricul- 
ture, and also whenever cliolera or small-pox is rife among 
tliem, or any misfortune befalls the person or family of their 
patriarch. In (londwaiia, by the exertions of the Hindu chiefb 
these revolting sacrifices have of late years been abolished. 

3'liese tribes have no hereditary priesthood, corresponding 
to the liramins among the Hindus : tlieir jiriesis are self- 
elected from any class and depend upon their skill in magic, 
sorcery, divination, and medicine, for their maintenance. 

In morality and fidelity tlie aborigines are honourably dis- 
tinguislied from tlieir conquerors : ‘‘ A man of the ancient 
race scorns an untrutli ; and seldom denies the commission 
even of a crime which he may have perpetrated, though it 
lead to death. He is true to his promise, hospitable aiiJ 
faithful to his guest ; devoted to his superiors ; and alwBjs 
ready to sacrifice his own life in the service of his chief. 
is reckless of danger and knows no fear.”f 

Emjiloyed as rural police they are unixersally trusted to 
carry the revenue from the outlying districts to the towns: 
in the capacity of detectives they show great sagacity in 
pursuit of offenders ; having been aecustomed to hunt down 
game in the forests by tracking its footprints, they pursue the 
same method in regard to thieves, who usually go barefoot, 
and when once shown the footprints will rarely fail to appW“ 
hend the delinquents. In the performance of these dutie** 
they usually show no regard to family ties, being sddo® 

• AHiatic Reaearches, vol. xvii. p. 204, note. 

+ Two Lec'tures on the Aboriginul Race of India by Lieutauflot- 
Oenernl Briggs, F.R.S. 
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known to screen even their own relatives, if found to be prin- 
cipals or accomplices. 

Wlien pains have been taken, even with the most uncivil- 
i'/ed tribes, they have rapidly inniroved in condition and 
bj'come industrious cultivators of the soil. In iHOl the 
Sonlljals had a tract of laud assigned to them by the f^otern- 
Tnt^ut in which they inci eased the number of villMf^es in thirty 
\ears from forty to nearly fifteen hundred, and tln^irown popu- 
J iinai from tliree thousand to eij^htv thousand. Similar results 
lune followed from attempts to ei\ili/e the (larrows and other 
tnlws ; oneof these, th(‘ Kolis, seek eni})loymeiit as jiorters and 
da\ labourers on the sea coast, and perhaps from them the term 
t ’oolio” has been derived, and npp]i(>d generally to all la- 
bourers. The illiterate state of the aborigines may probably 
)>(' accounted for by the llindns being forbidden by law to 
iuijiart the art of writing, and science, which they introduced 
into India, to the native population. So rigidly 1ms this oom- 
inand been obeyed that, in a tribe located a few miles north 
of IVladras, the women were found unable to count higher than 
four or five, and said, with infants at their breasts, that they 
were only three or four years old. They were ignorant also 
of any religion and had no idea of time. Another tribe in 
the siime district, when questioned by Captain Newbold, said 
that “ they knew not whether there was a (iod or not : never 
li«»viug been instructed.’* 

The physiognomy of the hill races of India is of the Seythie 
or Mongol type ; tlie face is large and wide, inclined to 
roundness rather than oval, the nose broad and flat with the 
bridge depressed, the eyes generally blue, mouth large, tlie 
lij»‘' thick and protruding, the upper lip long with small mous- 
Jache, beard almost wanting, and hair long and shaggy. 
1 h^e features vary in some degree in different tribes, and in 
different localities, but generally there is a marked resem- 
blance, such that there can be little doubt that all are closely 
and have one common origin. Another proof of 
this is derived from the dialects of the languages spoken by 
wse tribes, which have clearly a common stock. That ac- 
^^tiipbshed orientalist, Dr. Rost, finds them closely allied to 
the Tartaric dialects of I'hibetan, in which opinion he is 8U]>- 
ported by other philologists who have studied these languages. 

Many of these tribes have distinguished themselves by 
danng deeds in arm*? and by the desperate resistance thev 
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have made to the Hindu and Mohammedan invaders. Thp 
Bedars stormed the fort of Nijkul in Mysore, (into which 
Hyder Ali liad thrown 3000 of his best troops,) after the 
Mahrattas had attempted to carry it and failed, in a style of 
gallantry which excited the admiration of the whole of the 
besieging army. 

At anotlwT time they defended a hill fort against the samt 
chieftain, and compelled him to raise the siege : and when lie 
returned to tlie attack two years after, he succeeded in eai)- 
turing the fort only tlirough the treachery of a Mohammedan 
Saiiton, who in the interval had obtained entrance to the fort, 
and thus found means to open the gates. 

The llheels often succeeded in plundering the baggage of 
the Mahratta army, and in some cases actually received money 
for a safe conduct through their hills. In 1818, they de- 
manded 20, (XX)/. for the same jmvilege from Sir Thomas 
llislop, on the occasion of the return of two divisions of tlie 
Madras army, and, on being refused, prepared to defend the 
passes, which were not forced till after some severe fighting. 

“ The aborigines of the Carnatic,” writes General BriggJ>, 
“ were tlie sepoys of Clive and Coote. A few companies of 
the same stock joined the former great captain from Bombay, 
and fought the battle of l^lassey, in Bengal, which laid the 
foundation of our Indian empire. They have since distin- 
guished themselves in the corps of pioneers and engineers, not 
only ill India, but in Ava, Afghanistan, and in the celebrated 
siege of Jelalabad. An unjust prejudice against them hap 
grown up in the armies of Madras and Bombay, where the) 
have dune best service, produced by the feelings of contempt 
for them existing among the Hindu and JVfohaminedaii sepoyp* 

“ They have no prejudices themselves, are always ready to 
serve abroad, and embark on board ship, and I believe no 
instance of mutiny has occurred among them. It is to be 
regretted that separate regiments of this race are not more 
generally enlisted.” 

Of the future conversion of these races to Christianity there 
is more hope than of the Hindus. Being outcasts, without 
religion, and with little idea of a future state, their minds are 
free from the prejudices and shackles of caste, which so 
powerfully oppose the missionary efforts to convert the Hindu 
Buddhists. The task has been begun at Bombay, and on the 
opposite coast, as also in Ava, and considerable progress 
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been made among them. The iield is a vast one : from the 
snows of the Hknulayas to Cape Comorin millions of tiiese 
aborigifies are dwelling in every tract of hill and jungle, 
tiuoic'iit heritors of the land, crushed and barbarized by the 
usurping Hindus. 


LORD AMHERST. 


The Marquis of Hastings, in 1823, was succeeded in the 
jjovoriiment of India by Lord Amherst, who had been em- 
|jIoye<i, a f(‘w years previously, in ecuiductiiig an embassy to 
the Court of Peking, on the subject of grievances sustained 
hy the British merchuiits at Canton. India was, at this period, 
in a state of unusual tranquillity, owing to the wise and suc- 
eeisfid measures of the late Governor- General ; but scarcely 
liad LonI Amlierst assumed the control of affairs, when the 
English became involved in a war with the Burmese, which 
originated in the following circumstances 

In the jiroviiice of Arracari, belonging to the Bunnan empire, 
wore extensive tracts of country cultivated by a race of people 
wliowere held in bondage by the sovereign. These slaves 
having long suffered under the most oppressive treatment, had, 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century, begun to 
emigrate in vast numbers, setting shelter in the British terri- 
tories, where they were reduced to the greatest distress, and 
many perished from want ; until the government of Calcutta 
tt><)k their case into consideration, and resolved to settle them 
on the waste lands of Chittagong, a province adjoining Aira- 
van. If] the mean time, provision was made for the relief of 
dieir itniiicdiuti! necessities, until, by degrees, they were esta- 
^>lished ill villages constructed by themselves, and had cleared 
tracts of forest land for cultivation. 

Many complaints were made, from time to time, by the Bur- 
mese government, respecting the protection afforded to the re- 
fugws, who were claimed as slaves of the state; but the 
British rulers did not think themselves justified in expelling, 
y force, a large body of people who had come to thoin for 
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shelter from oppression , nor Mould it have hot n easy or politic 
to have done ho, as they amounted to many thousands oi families, 
Mho had clcand and moic cultivating a va^t dial of land, pre- 
viously unproductive 

ISIany and viohnt were the disjiutts tint anwe at various 
times betwe*tn the liritish govenimtn^ and the ( ourt of Avi 
lespecting the emigrants , but no serious hostilitn s ocnirred, 
till after th< arrival of Loid Amherst, at Caleutti, when tin 
Burmese, without any prtvious dedaiation eif war, took })os- 
He'««sion of a small ibland, near Chitt igong, he longing to the 1 ng- 
lish, and committed other acts ol iggiession, nlneh obliged 
tJie Britibh authorities to stud an army into the Bnniian 
empire. A war was thus coniiiu ru e d, v\hieh lasted about two 
}ear3, and was carried on emtin ly vntliin the domiiHons of the 
King of Av i, who was oliligr d, in tlu end, to make peiee on 
such terms as weic dictat(*d by the Knglish, v^ho ac(|UiR(i 
the treaty a huge addition of teintoi) on the eiastcrn coast of 
tl c Bay of Bengal 



lllinn sc VV ii But 


This Burman or Burmese war opened to our knowiedgt 
many cunous regions an<l various remaikable people, 
Peguans, Shans, Cassais, Cachars, and others, of whom ac* 
counts will be' found in woiks relating to Ava and Sia® 

• We may bo permittc I t > icfei to a volume in Hohn’p Illu'rtratod 
Library, entitled ‘China, witheomt acLoimt of Ava emd thr Bwrm®*® 
Siam and Anam " udcccliii 
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The war put us in piKsession of Arracan, which f^ave us an 
adiniral)le mountain frontier, and amply provided for ihe 
MTurity from Hunnose interference witli x)ur Indian territories 
oij tliat side ; wliile the pos.sc'ssion of tlie whole of the T''ena>- 
serim provinces, and of the inlands whieli lie oft' tlial coast 
and off the coast of Arracan, p*ives increased security to our 
(uunmereial mivi^^ation, oia ns the roinl to an inland eomriieree 
w^tli the Siamese and other distant people, and plaees at our 
dwposal teak forests enormous in extent and produetive of the 
vei\ last limber. Tlie whole eountry of T’enas^eriin is known 
lo 1)(' rieli ill minerals : is found in some of the rivers ; 

iroM-oie of jrood qualify exists in abundanee in some parts, 
and extensive eoal- measures have been n^eently discovered on 
the banks of tlie Tenassi'iim river. The eoal is said to l>e 
{'ein*nilly of jrood quality, and tlie best kind is below the last 
rapids of the river, so that it can be carried down to the coast 
at a moderate expense. All the advantages anticipated from 
a jKissessioii of these* regions have not been realized : the 
country does not yet pay the expenses tin* Company incurs in 
maintaining and ^overnino^ it. Mor(*over, in many parts the 
climate is highly prejudicial to the European constitution. It 
should appear, liowever, that since its cession to ns in 
iinjiortant iiiipro\eraents liaNC been effected, and that there 
has been a very considerable influx of population from 
tile upjier part of Ava and from various adjacent regions. 
Elephants, rhinoceros, and all the animals common to flic 
forests on the Lower Gangt**^, are also found in the forests of 
Assam. The remains of citi<‘s and temples, rather thickly 
streweii over the country, seem to indicate the existence, at 
^HUe distant period, of a numerous and wealthy, population. 
Ihe great emperor Akbar conquered Assam, and added it to 
the Mogul empire of India, but his successors ajipear soon to 
have, lost all control over it, and by frequent floods, invasions, 
internal revolutions, and the inroads of the mountaineers, 
Assam bee.amc reduced to a deplorable state. Not very long 
l>efore our first war with those turbulent, cruel, and ambitious 
l^iople, it fell under the dominion of the Burmese, who treated 
the inhabitants in so savage a manner that they gladly seized 
the opportunity of the war to place themselves under British 
protection. 

The people coneist of Hindus, Mohammedans, and few 

z 'J 
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Christians, descended from the Portiiprnese. They are in 
general exceedingly poor, and many of them are slaves. The 
soil and idimate of Assam are favourable for the gniwth of 
the tea-plant, which is already cultivated there to some extent, 
by a company formed for that purpose. 

Before ihe termination of the Burmese war our arms found 
active employment at Bhurtj)oor, in th^ upper jirovinces of 
Bengal. Our old ally tlie Kaj<di died early in 182o, leaMiig 
his son, Bui want Sing, a boy of tender y(*ar*, to succeed him. 
Knowing that the succession to the musnud ci>uld not fail of 
being disputed in his o\\n family, the dying Kajah had im- 
plored our protection, and Sir David Ochterlony laid pledi»ed 
his word to sujiport iiiin. The UajaJi was seaicely cold tre 
Doorjun Sal, cousin to Bui want Sing, having made a part) 
among the troops, murdered the uncle and guardian of the 
young nabob, and seized the person of the helpl(‘ss boy. Sir 
David Dchterlony would have procecd(*d instantly against the 
usurper, but not allowed to do so. lii a very short time 
all that part of India was thrown into confusion. Doorjun 
Sal quarrelhsl with his own brother, who had aided him 
in his usurpation. This brother, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to make himself mast(*r of Bhurtpoor, raised an independent 
stHiulard in the fortress of Deeg, subjected or plundered the 
neighbourhuod, and invited adventurers of all kinds to share 
his fortunes. A battle was fought near Deeg, and the Com- 
pany's own frontiers were thrown into a ferment. Many 
of the Company's own subjects took up anus, some to join 
one and some the other of the two contending brothers; in 
fact, anarchy w^as threatening to return once more to the 
regions from which she had been expelled by the exteusi^t* 
and successful military operations of the Marquis of Hastings 
against the Mahrattas and the Pindarries. At last, in Decem- 
ber, 1825, General Lord Combennere, our new conimander- 
in-chief, sat down before Bhurtpoor with an army of 20,000 
men and a field of more than a hundred pieces of artillery. 
The place was so strong that in the year 1 805 the brave Lord 
Lake had found himself under the necessity of giving up ft 
siege. The Jauts, who composed the garrison, then as now 
are the finest jieople in bodily advantages and apparent 
tial spirit whom one can see in India, and ever since Lord 
Lake's failure they had not only regarded themselves w 
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invincible, but had been so esteemed by the ^eater part of 
the Mahrattas, RajiXKJts, &e., who hud always held up their 
exainjde as the rallying point and main encourai^ement to 
resistance to the British. Bishop lleber, who was travelling 
111 the country just before our second siege, in passing through 
Malwah siiw magic lanterns, or gallantee-shows, like those 
whu'li used to be carried alx)ut our streets by the Savoyards, 
aVd iliese shows, exhibited at ihe fairs and in the towns of the 
wdd district of Malwah, represented, among other patriotic 
<nid ])opular scenes, the red-coated British and Sepoys driven 
h.ick in dismay from the ramparts of Bhurtiioor, and the 
\ letorious dauts pursuing them sabre in hand. Their con- 
fidence was still very high, and tliey were well jirotected by 
liroad deep ditches and by a tough mud wall of enormous 
thickness, upon which our artillery could make little or no 
iriiprt.‘s&inii. Kecoiirse w'as had to mining, but our Indian 
armies were not yet siifficently proiided with ^ap[»ers and 
miners and with other men projierly trained to siege work, 
and without these the science and skill of the engineer ami 
artillery officers can never have fair play. Mine after mine 
was exjdoded without producing any very important result. 
A shot fired by the Jauts set fire to one of our tumbrils, and 
20,000 IbvS. weight of gunjiowder blew up in our camp, where 
»he tumbrils Jiad been imprudently crow^dt*d together. On 
the 17th of January a mighty mine was dug and crammed 
with powder, and the following day was fixed for the storm. 
The explosion of the mine was to be the signal for tJie attack. 
With the single exception, it is Mieved, of the tremendous 
explosion made under General Pasley for clearing the ob- 
Mructions ^o the line of the Dover railway, and opening the 
road by the 8hakspearo Cliff, no mine can bear comparison in 
niagnitude or quantity of powder wdth this mine under the 
nortli-i'ast angle of Bhurtpoor. At eight o’clock in the 
morning the match was applied to the train, and with terrific 
effect: tlie whole of the salient angle and part of the stone 
cavalier l)ehind it were lifted into the air, w'hicli for some 
minutes was as dark and black tis the darkest night ; — all of 
the Jaut garrison there stationed were blown to the winds 
cr buried under the ruins. The breach was made, and more 
than breach enough, but owing to the defective construction 
cf the mine, many of the ejected stones and masses of earth fell 
npon the head of our column of attack, killing numbers of our 
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men. The stones fell so thickly about Lord Ooriibeimere him- 
self, that Brii^adier-Gciicral MacCombe was knocked down by 
his side, and two sepoys wore killed within a few Wt 
of the spot wliere his lordship stood. The troo))y. liow- 
ever, riislied on to the assault with admirable spirit, and in lew 
than three hours after the signal was given tlie whole ot 
Bliurt}H>or was in our possession, and the British union flaij 
floating in triumph on the outer wall. Brigadier-General 
Sleigh, who coinnianded the cavalry, had taken excellent 
measures to prevent tlie escape of J3uorjnn Sal, and when that 
usurper, witli 16().seh‘ct hoise, attempt(‘d to force a passige, 
he was made prisoner by some of our cavalry. One of his 
wi\es and two of his sons were taken with him. They were 
all sent jirisoners to All.ihabad, wIktg they were lilieralh 
supported by the Company, lodged in spacious apartments, 
and allowed to see society. I’lie impenetralile fortress, as it 
had been considi'red ever siiiee Lord Lake’s faibire, was iiO’\ 
laid low and utterly destroyed, the ruin being completed b) 
the monsoon rains. D(*og and all the oth(*r fortn\sses within 
the Bliurtpoor Rajah’s dominions surrendered iinmediateb, 
and were occupied by British garrisons;* tlie .lauts and tlieir 
fighting associates returned quietly to their homes, and it* 
sullied the rare of tlieir well-eulthuted fields and gard(Mis, 
and the young Rnjali, Biilv^ant Sing, was reinstated under the 
))rotectinn of tlie Britisli Government. 

The attention of all India had been fixed on tlie siege of 
Bhurtpour. All the surrounding principalities were m 
fenueiit, and most of th(‘m would have been up in arms if 
Lord Coiiibermerc had not succeedt*d, or even if he had not 
been rapid in his aeliievement. “ Should he fail,” wroU‘ 
Bisliop Tleber, “ it is uiihapjiily but too true that all northern 
and western India, that every man who owns a sword and 
can buy or steal a horse, will be up against us, less fmm 
diM iking us tlian in the hope of iKioty.’' Jt is also to In* 
remarked that the Anu‘ers of Seinde were again bwoming 
troublesome, and that suspicions were entertained as to lh<? 
intentions of the rulers of Nepaul, who appear really to have 
had some correspondence or understanding, as well witn tJif 
court of Ava as with the usurjier of Bhurtpoor. During a 
good iiart of Lord Amherst’s administration the army 
India w^as kept up to the stu^^udous amount of an effective 
force of 27d,(KK> men. 
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\ mSSM]. \ AMIIKRST was succeeded in the 

irPWliTT \ governnH^nt of India, in 1827, by Lord 
yTiJIijjM I William llentinck, whose administration 
k was distinguished by several acts of great 
M importance, one of wiiich was the sup- 
pression of those fearful associations of 
■* assassins known under the name of 
Thugs. 

We are about to opc'n a page in the history of mankind 
fearful beyond the ordinary reconis of crime — to treat of a 


race of miscreants spread over the whoh^ peninsula of India, 
who made a trade of assassination, whoso creed was murder. 


The superstitions of the Thugs are of Hindu origin, but the 
profession of faith seems not to have been limited to any one 
class of religionists ; for among the I'liugs of Southern India 
the greater portion >vere Mohammedans, who superadded to the 
teaching of the Koran, which they strictly observed in other 
respects, the worship of the Hindu patroness of the Thugs, 
the Goddess of Destruction, who, they believe, influences their 
fates in this world, and for obedience to whose orders Allah 
will not punish in the next. 

Originally, the Thugs were Hindus exclusively, and of one 
caste, by wlunn Mohammedans were first admitted as prose- 
lytes, after which restrictions were one by one removed, till all 


castes, and even the Chandala, were admitted to the association 
of Thuggee. 

The dale of the rise of (his lawless race cannot be assigned 
with any accuracy. The Thugs trace their origin back to 
the times when divinities dwelt on earth, and adduce the 
sculptures on the walls of the caves of Ellora, be ieved 
by them to have been cut by some demons who knew tiie se- 
crets of the trades of all mankind, as evidences of their anti- 


quity, There, they say, all the secrets of Thuggee are 
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sculptured: the inveigler sitting oc, the same mat with tlie 
traveller, worming out his secrets and endeavouring to win his 
confidence; stranglers and their victims; the bojly being 
dragged to the grave which the sexton Tliug is digging witli 
the sacred pickaxe. I/est these statements should be contro- 
verted by the evidence of observation, it is acided that these 
things can be seen only by those who have been initiated in 
the trade there delineated - 

The earliest European traveller who alludes to practices 
which recent investigations have idcntifiwl with the profession 
of Thuggee is Thevenot, who, in describing the dangers of the 
road from Delhi to Agra, siiys, ‘‘One may meet uitli tiuers 
panthers, and lions upon it; and one had best, also, ha xe a 
care of robbers, and, above all things, not to siitter anyl)o(ly to 
come near one npon the road, he cunningest robbers in the 
world are in that country. I'liey use a certain slip \uth a 
running noose, which they can cast \\ith so much sleight about 
a man’s neck when they are witliin reach of him, that they 
never fail, so that they strangle him in a trice. 'J hey have 
another cunning trick, also, to catch travellers witli. They 
send out a handsome woman upon the road, wdir), with lierhnir 
disheveled, seems to be all in tears, sighing and complaining 
of some misfortune which .she pretends has befallen her. Now, 
as she takes the same way that the traveller goes, he easily 
falls into conversation with her, and finding her beautiful, 
offers her his assistance, wiiudi she accepts ; but he hath no 
sooner taken her up behind him on horseback but she throws 
the snare about his neck and strangles Idm, or at least stuns 
him until the robbers, who lie hid, come running to her nssi‘-t“ 
ance, and complete what she hatli begun. IJut besides that, 
there are men in those quarters so skilful in casting the snare, 
that they succeed as well at a distance as near at liaiid ; and if 
an ox or any other beast belonging to a caravan run away, as 
sometimes it happens, they fail not to catch it by the nock.*' 

It is surprising tliat during an intercourse with India of 
nearly two centuries, the English should have remained 
in ignorance of the existence and Jiabits of a bo«ly whose 
practices were so destructive. Up to the time of the storming 
of Seringapatam, in 1799, the British government knew' 
thing of the Thugs ; and when, shortly after, a whole 
was apprehended near Bangalore, they w'ere treated as dacoiis> 
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and no sn‘'picion arose that they were a distinct class of here- 
ditary plunderers and murderers. At length, the apf)rehen- 
sioii of several vile gangs near Areot led to inquiries, from 
which th6 habits, artifices, and combinations of tiuse delin- 
quent's became known. By an offer of a free pardon on 
making full disclosuies of all they knew' concerning the system 
and individuals, many if the Thugs were induccHl to turn ap- 
overs, from whose (‘videiiee, given at a succession of trials 
j)(‘f()re a special commission appointed to put down 'I'huggee, 
the following account of thi^ singular brotlierhood is com- 
piled. 

Idke all other callings in India, that of a'i'hug is hereditary, 
and little or no difficulty seems to have been found in per- 
jietuating tlie succession. By a progressive course of initiation, 
tlie 'Thug child is taught to overcome the natural repugnance 
which cvK\s in the human breast to take the life of a fellow- 
creature, unless under some great excitement. At first he 
would he taken with a gang, mounbKl on a pony, as if on a 
journey for trade or pleasure, and carefully kept out tif the 
w'ay w'hen tlie darker scenes of murder were enac'ted. After 
a while he is ailow'ed to know that the party is engaged in 
robliery, to which he is easily won by ’•eceiving a share of its 
profits. By degrees the pupil is allowed further insight into 
the doings of his companions ; and step by stop passes through 
the various grades of scout and sexton, till he is qualified for 
the high office of a strangler. 

A Thug ai)prover relates an affecting story of the eff(*cts 
which a too precipitate disclosure of the frightful truth pro- 
duced on a lad of fourteen, named Kurkorn, aUio had acconi- 
l>anied a party of Thugs on a murdering e\i)edition. 

“We fell in with five Sikhs; and when we set out before 
daylight in the morning, ITursooka, wJio had been already on 
three expeditions, was ordered to take the bridle, and keep the 
i>ny in the rear, out of sight and hearing. The boy became 
alarmed and impatient, got away from Iliirsooka, and gal- 
Ioi3e(lupat the instant the ‘ Ihirnek^ or signal for murder, was 
lie heard the screams of the men, and saw them all 
strangled. He was seized with a trembling, and fell fn)m his 
; he became immediately delirious, was dreadfully 
alarmed at the turbans of the murdered men, and, when any 
one touched or ipoke to him, talked wildly about the murders, 
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screumod if in n sleej), and trembled violently. We could 
not get liini forward, and, after burying the bodies, Anian, 
myself, and a few otliers, sat by him while the gang went on ; 
we were very fond of him, and tried all we could to tranquillize 
him, but lie never recover(‘d his senses, and before evening he 
di(Hl. I Iiave seen many instances (»f feelings greatly shocked 
at the sight of the hrst murder, but never one so strong aj? 
tins.’* 

One of the causes which tended to disarm the suspicion of 
tlie iJritish autliorities, was the apparent pursuit of agriculturt* 
ani(»Fig the Thugs ; they tilled their lands and sowihI seed, and 
sewned to be d(*] Fending upon honest industry for subsistenre 
Tills actc*d as a ser(*en to their iiH»re questionable pursuits, and 
during the absence of the men on a marauding exiiedition, the 
females of the village attended to the fields and harvested the 
crops. Instanecs have occurred of a I'hug becoming a trader 
and taking a shop in the bazaar of a principal town, engaging 
in extensive busine-s, and gaining respect among the mcroliants 
and people of the place. Temporary absences on the busii)t*8.^ 
of 'I'huggce would be satisfactorily accounted for on the plea 
of travelling to purchase cloths in distant districts, and on their 
return, if any notice was taken, it would be observed that (he 
gocxls they had brought back came from a distance, and were 
mostly valuable ; if a^ked about them, they would mention the 
names of cities in which they had jmrehused them, and from 
their knowledge of localities, ran little risk of being detected 
by chance questions. 

The name of “ Thug,’* by wdiich these murderers are best 
known to Europeans, signifies “ deceiver :’* their more com^- 
mon appellation, in Southern India esiieeially, is “ Phunsigar, 
or strangler ; the former has relation to the insidious arts by 
by which they strive to win the confidence of their intended 
victims, the latter to the mode of assassination. They usually 
set out on their expeditions in gangs of from fifty to two hun- 
dred subdivided into smaller i)iirtu*s of ten or tw^enty ; travel on 
jiarallel lines of road, or at intervals of some miles, prepared 
to act ill concert by means of scouts tlirowii out from the 
tlaiiks of parallel parties, or in front and rear if travelling o® 
tlie same line of road. By these communications they 
able to transmit intelligence of the approach of any valuable 
convoy or wealthy travellers, and concentrate the whole 
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at a given point when necessary. When on the roaii they 
iibuiilly assume the gui^e of traders or inoffensive tnivellers, 
if hiieeessfid in their early ente^J)ri^es travel on horseback 
and iiiuke great pretensions to wealtii and station ; at siiidi 
times tliey will straggle into a village and make their way to 
tin inn, ajipearing ij(*i to rceogiiize or liave any connexion 
wiili each other; one of them then endeavouri, to win the 
(l)nti(lenr(* of any ciianee travel er who may be staving at the 
s)m<‘ place, and to find out Ins intended route and tlie amount 
of property he ha.s v\iih him: the Thug will then oHer to 
ae<‘Mmpan\ him, and advise that others if possible should be 
found going the same way for the sake of mutual protection : 
coinjiariions are of course easily obtaineil wdio are de^iroUh of 
th(‘ seem ity which nmnluTs usually adoul to travellers, and 
all set out together. If, however these advances arc declined, 
tlicy follow llieir intended victim at a little interval, contrive 
to get ahead of him bj diverging from the main road, and lie 
ill ambush till he pass(‘s, when he is attacked, a ncM)se or sash 
thrown round his neck, and suffocated. When allowed to 
accuinpany the traveller, they place themselves one on either 
side, and, when the coast is clear, one adroitly throws the sash, 
in which a peculiar slip knot has been tied, ever the victim’s 
liudd, ami jKussos the otluT end to his comrade, who rapidly 
draws It tight, while a third accomplice stationed close behind 
seizes the legs of the victim and throws him forward to 
tlie ground, w hen, if not already dead, he is disjiatched by 
kicks in the most vital jiarts, by which means all tell-tale blood- 
slieil IS avoided. During the attack, every jK>ssible precaution 
Is taken to guard against a surprise : scouts are thrown out all 
round, and hhoiild any one approach w ithout having been pre- 
viously seen, they have recourse to some artifice to prevent 
discovery ; the nearest scout will throw himself on the ground 
m a pretended fit, and thus endeavour to excite the sympathy 
of the traveller and detain him till the corpse is disposed of : 
failing this, they will cover (he body with a cloth and feign to 
he lamenting the sickness or death of a comrade. 

In this way they have been known to travel for days with 
the person they have purposed to murder, till an opportunity 
♦liey deemed sufRciently favourable offered : having selected a 
^pot, usually near a jungle, or a dry watercourse, they destroy 
their victim, and rapidly dig a hole with a pickaxe, three or 
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four fc?et ill depth, into which the body is thrown, face down- 
wards, after havinp^ been btablied through on each side under 
the armpits, and gashed deeply in various parts ; the double 
object of tliis is to guard against any chance of recover} , and 
to prevent the inflation of the body from the confinement of 
gases generated by decomposition, which might cause fissures 
on the surface and attract wild dogs and jackalls who would 
disinter the corpse, and lead to the di>covery of the murder. 
Sometimes, wiien tlie booty obtained has not equalled their ex- 
pectation, they have vented their disappointment by dislocating 
all the liml)s of the corpse, and otherwise outi aging it. In .^ime 
districts of India, as in theDoab, between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, w licre wells are numerous in the fields for llie purposes 
of irrigation, the body is thrown down into them, a practice 
which led to the det(‘ction of several bands of Thugs in the 
years 1S()9 and 1810, when as many as thirty bodies Mere 
found in different wells. The mode of destruction adopted by 
tlie Thugs obviating the shedding of blood, by the stains of 
w’hieh nearly every murder is detectid, and at the same time 
preventing cries for help, throws a veil of mystery over their 
crimes. Should an intended victim, which rarely has hap- 
pened, esca|)e from the d<‘adly noose and avoid strangulation, 
he has little cluince of avoiding the scouts of the ganp, 
who are armed with swords, and do not scruple to cut down 
or stab any one who has slipped througli the grasp of the 
strangler^. 

These uroceedings of the Thugs are facilitated by the U'-e 
of a peculiar language, called Moor, known only to them- 
selves, and by a code of Mu.sonic signs, by which they are 
enabl(Hl to nxiognise a member of their fraternity wherever 
they may meet : also, w hen on tlie road, they use a variety of 
signals to convey intelligence to each other at a distance- 
drawing the back of tiie hand along the chin telegraphs the 
approach of a stranger ; putting the hand over the mouth and 
drawing it gently down, implies that the immediate cause oi 
alarm is past. If the leading jmrty wants reinforcement, they 

make certain marks on the road which informs those behind 
them of their need ; where the road divides, those in advance 
intimate to those who are following the direction they have 
taken by strewing a few leaves by the way side, and if they 
w ish to hasten their movements, draw a line in the dust, and 
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place two stones at the end one upon the other : by similar 
silent signals every necessary information is conveyed. 

One of the most curious of the Thug superstitions is con- 
nectcil with the tool they employ to excavate the graves of 
tluMr victijus. Relieving theIn^elv(*8 to be engaged in the 
ser\ ice of a divinity, Kalee, they regard the instruments of 
niuifle! as holy, and take the greatest care in their fabrication, 
'rtie pickaxe is held by them in the highest veneration, and is 
consecrated to its appointed duty with great eereniony : a 
luekv da> is fixwl upon, on whicli the leader of the gang pro 
eee(U to the smith’s forge, where, with closed doors, and every 
jireeantion against iutnmion, the implement is made. After 
tills. It mu>r be eonseerated, whieh is done by a man 
well versed in the traditions of the Thugs. lie reeeives the 
pickaxe in a brazen dish, and washes it first in water, next in 
sugar and water, then in sour milk, and lastly in ardent spirits : 
it is then marked with seven sjK>ts of red lead and replaced in 
tlie disli with a cocoa nut, cloves, sandal wood, and sugar : 
tll(^e articles, with the exception of the cocoa nut, are next 
burned, and the pickaxe passed seven times thiough the flame, 
after which, the gang leatler takes the cocoa nut and eiidea- 
vouis to divide it with one blow of the pickaxe, upon the suc- 
cess or failure of which all depends ; failure vitiates the whole 
of the previous ceremonies; success completes the consecration 
of the tool. Upon this the spectators prostrate themselves 
Ix^fore it, after which it is handed over to the leader, who must 
he a tried Thug, and he either places it in a well or buries it 
m a retired sjiot till wanted for its destinetl use. On this 
point the Thugs have a curious belief that the pickaxe will 
come of itself out of the well at the bidding of tlie man who 
placed it there ; the informers were most confident in their 
assertion of this miraculous junver, and scorned the suggestion 
tliat it was accoimplished by sleight of hand, or was the result 
of a clever juggling trick. Wlien employed to dig the grave 
of a murdered man, should the jiickaxe fall from the hands of 
the sexton Thug, the whole gang is panic-stricken : they re- 
pnl this as the worst of all evil omens, betokening the death 
of the man who dropped it within tlie year, and disasters to 
the whole gang, who are henceforth regarded as doomed men, 
and shunned by all true Thugs as having lost their caste. 
Another use of the pickaxe is to add solemnity to an oath, and 
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the Thugs b(*lieve that the most horrible ol deatiis, witliin a 
few days, will be the fate of any one ^^ho shall dare to forswear 
himself on one properly consecrated. 

Though murder is the creed of these miscreants, indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter is guarded against by some curious restrictions; 
it is deeiiKsl unlucky to kill certain classi's and castes : naslaT- 
men and poets, oil-venders and musicians, blacksmiths and car- 
|>ent(‘rs, (iatiges water-carriers and inaimed men are among 
the protected classes. As a rule, a Thug will in>t take the 
life of a woman, though the temptation of great booty some- 
times iieutrali/es this feeling of repngnanee !(► murder a female, 
yet ev(‘n then a IMnssulinan is nsnall\ got to eonimit the deeti 
whieh a strict IJiudu Thug will slirink from. One of the 
informers tells the following tale of tem])talion resisted by the 
aid of the charms of beauty : T and my cousin were with a 
gjing of 150 T'hugs, on an c\}»cdition thronglj Rajpiitana. 
al>out thirteen years ago, when w'e met with a handmaid of 
tlic Peishwa Jiajee Rao on her way from Poona to Cawnpore. 
We intended to kill her and her followers ; but we found lier 
very beautiful ; and after having her and her party three 
days within our grasp, and knowing that they had a lac and a 
half of rupee's* wortli of property, in jewels and c)tht*r things 
with them, W'e let her and all her party go; we had tdked 
w'ith her and felt love towards iu*r, for she was very beantifuk 
The sacred cow is also jwrmittetl to bring immunity to its pos- 
sessor, but if lie can be ]>ersuaded to part with it by the arts 
of an aecompliee, who wdl make a teiiifiting ofler to get rid of 
tliis bar to their proeeedings, the late owner is no longer con- 
sidered a privileged person. 

We have already mentioned that the office of a strangler is 
one of distinction among the Thugs, and only a tried and 
practised hand eligible to it. After a long noviciate, during 
which the Thug has passed through the lower grades of scout 
and sexton, and given evidence of firmness and ability, he w 
initiated in the mysteries of his future occupation by an expe- 
rienctMi strangler, wdio selects a favourable oppormniry for the 
beginner's first essay. If the omens are favourable, the tutor 
or gooroo takes his pupil to the spot, ties a peculiar knot in 
tlie sash or roomnl, and delivers it to the incipient strangley» 
who casts it over the neck of the victim (who is surprised, if 
possible, in his sleep, that the young beginner may not be 
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embarrassed by difficulties), and with the aid of tlic older 
Thutr, quickly completes the deed. From h(‘ii('ef’oith lie is 
iHMind to his instructor by the stroiifrcst tics, and will rather 
betray his father than the gooroo who introduced him to the 
honours of his profession. 

lAfter the completion of tlic deed, a sblcinn feast is held, at 
which, after various ceremonies, poor or sugar is distributed to 
die fiigiicr grades of Thugs, who liaxe b(‘(*n pre^ iousl) initiated, 
the eff(‘ct of which is believc^l by them to gi\e an ii resistible 
fasle for bloodshed. A I'hug who was reproached by Captain 
Sleemnn, the ehief commissioner, for an atrocious murder, rc- 
jibed, “We all feel pity sometimes; but the f>oor changes 
our nature ; it would change the nature of a horse Let any 
man once taste of that goor, and he will be a Tiiug, though he 
know all the trades ami have all the wealth of tlie w oriel. I 
never wanted food : my mother’s familj was opulent— lier re- 
lations high in office. I have been high in office myself, and 
became so great a favouritt* wherever I went tiiat I was sure 
nf promotion; yet 1 w'as always miserable when absent from 
my gfirig, and was obliged to return to Thuggee. My father 
nuule mo taste of that filial goor when 1 was yet a mere bo^. 
and if I w'ore to live a thousand years, I m*ver should be able 
to follow any other trade.” 

Besides these miscreants, who murdered on the roads, there 
existed a separate class of Thugs, wdio pursued a similar avo- 
cation on the principal rivers of India. They assumed the 
ffarb of boatmen, and ha^ the cleanest and most inviting 
passenger-boats at the ghats of most considerable tow ns. Some 
of the gang, well dressed and passing for respectable travellers, 
took to the roads in the vicinity, and endeavoured to draw 
^istomers to their confederates’ boats by the same tactics as the 
inveiglers of the road-gangs used. They would pretend to be 
going up or down the river, and beg those w horn they met to 
join them in a boat to save expemse. PerJiaps, on arriving at 
fbe ghat, the traveller would consent to go on b(x»fd a boat 
apparently partly filled with passengers and aliout to put off at 
once — the passengers being Thugs in disguise. When the 
boat had advanced some distance and the coast all clear, at a 
given signal the Thugs fell upon their victims and strangled 
them ; and, taking the precaution to break the spine to guard 
against resuscitation, after stripoing the bodies, threw them out 
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of a hole in the side into the water, and continued their course 
to the next p^hat as if nothing unusual had happened, pre- 
viously landing their inveiglers on tiie road to procure fresli 
victims at the next station. Cases have been known of these 
fresh-water pirates attacking baggage-boats, if feebly manned, 
and scuttling llicni, after murdering the crew and pillaging 
the cargo of all that was portable.. 

The booty obtained by the Thugs was occasionally very 
considerable: cas(‘s are recorded in wliich they have taken 
from 1(5,000 to 20,000 rupees, but such spoil was gained by 
theexlenninatioii of whole caravans of merchants and travel- 
lers. Commonly the property taken was of much smaller 
value, and hardly any apj)arent poverty was a protection, since 
the supposed possession of tuo pice was, bv the avowal of an 
informer, declared to be sufheient temptation to induce the 
Thugs to murder the possessor. In dividing the proceeds of a 
robbery, a portion was first set apart for the Ilajah or l*oligar, 
under whose protection they lived ; a second was assigned to 
religious purposes, and the remainder divided among the mem- 
bers of the gang, according to an established scale. 

It is imiiossible to make an accuiate estimate of the number 
of victims who fell by the hands of these murderers during the 
first thirty-five years of this century; but the following data 
may enable us to approximate to the truth. Betw'een 1H26 
and 1835, 15G2 prisoners were tried for the crime of thuggee, 
1404 of wdiom were hanged or transported for life. Taking 
tile a\erage time during which eaeli of these Thugs had been 
employ(*d in murdering to have been 20 years, and supposing 
that each man of a gang killed one victim a j ear, w liich is far 
bt‘low the truth probably, since some confessed to 200 murders, 
the conclusion we must arrive at is, that 1(X)0 to 1500 people 
annually lost their lives by Thuggee. 

The suppression of these atrocities forms a noble act in the 
administratiou of Lord Bentiuck, who appointed Captain 
Sleeman to this service. This officer organized a body of 
sepoy-* as a detective police at Saugor, the head-quarters of the 
commission, and commenced operations by gaining over an 
approver. Every care w^as taken to substantiate the evidence 
thus obtained by visiting tlie spots indicated as the scenes of 
murders, and matters were generally found in accordance with 
the approver's statements. Arrests were then made and other* 
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allowed to turn approvers, and thus link after link added 
to the chain of evidence. An expedition having this object 
!*> thus described by a medical officer who took part in it : — 

“ 1 once accompanif^d a party of Thugn in a search of this 
Kind; they pointed out with the greatest accuracy the spot 
ininhich, twelve years before, seven unfortunate travellers 
had been m\|rdered by them. On clearing away the ground 
in the gorge of a hill, a little off the path, the men imme^ 
diately turned out the skulls and other nones. On another 
occasion, Captain Slceman’s tent w'as accidentally pitched on 
the very grave, and befiire the lM)<li<*s could be exJiurned the 
**arpet had to be remov<>d. This, tlmn, is one convincing proof 
of the correctness of the evidence, and the next is equally 
conelusivo. As soon as two or three approvt'rs were obtainc^d, 
by means of a little judicious management, the one caste was 
set against the other, so that, however much disposed these 
men might be to save their own relatives or caste, the jealous 
opponent is now sure to peavh\ and as a free confession was 
the stitmlation on which life was to be spared, these men dare 
not withhold the munes of any of their friends, their osten- 
sible occupation and residence. Wlien this information is 
obtained, a second [larty is despatched to seize their denounced 
companions, and to search their houses. The mounted sol- 
diers and infantry sepoys acquit themselves most ably when 
on this duty. Marching in disguise, they are never suspected, 
and, as soon as they arrive in siglit of the village inhabited by 
the stranglers, they hide themselves till dark, and then move 
on. Under cover of the night the village is effectually sur- 
rounded by the troopeis and a part of the infantry soldiers, 
while the remainder make the best of their way into Uie 
interior. Having by this means made security doubly sure, 
the head man of the place is called on, and desired to point 
out the particular hoases of the men who are named; this 
information is no sooner obtained than the dwellings are un- 
ceremoniously entered, and the Thugs generally secured. 
Should the Jemadar of the village have pointed out the wrong 
Jmuse, with a view to afford the culprits time to escape, they 
are sure to fall into the hands of the piquets who are on the 
watch outside. By the time that these fellows are properly 
secured, the town or village community is in a pretty general 
wproar, at the horrifying idea that their next-door neighbours, 

2 A 
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Gnnga, and Sooper Singh, Hosein Ali, &c., should turn out 
to be Thugs, and they not know of it. In the houses of these 
miscreants property to a considerable amount is generally 
found; con^stiiig of Venetian ducats, pearls, diamonds, and 
other precious stones, Spanish dollars, valuable swords, shields, 
Cosliniere shawls, and the ric^ manufactures of Benares. So 
extensive has been tlie amount of this recovere^pbooty, that, 
after returning to the representatives of the murdered travel- 
lers all tliat was justly proved to belong to them, the diamonds, 
])earls, emeralds, Cashmere shawls, shields, swords, Venetian 
ducats, and Sl^nish dollars, sold for the benefit of the govern- 
ment, have realized a sum suHicient to pay for the erection 
of two new prison-houses at Saugor, as well as all other inci- 
dental eharges up to the end of the year 1834. These cir- 
eurastantial proofs, coupled with the conflicting testimony of 
their compauious who were present at the murders, together 
with the different collateral evidence, present a mass of facts 
too powerful to be rebutted, so that very often the prisoner 
at once voluntarily acknowledges his ofteuce.^’* 

The following account of tlie execution of a party of Thugs 
IS by ail eye-witness : — 

“ Seuteuce of death was pronounced in a very impressive 
manner by Captain Sleemaii on different parties of Thugs, 
executed during my residence in Saugor. The criminals, 
drawn up in a Beinicircle round the bench on wliich the judge 
was seated, were surrounded by a strong guard of musketeers 
and disniuunteil cavalry. The warrants were placed before 
them, and each name, os called out by the court, was repeated 
by the Sheristhadar. At the conclusion of this ceremony 
Captain Sleeman addressed them in the Hindustani language 
in a few sentences which may be rendered thus : ‘You have 
all been convicted of the crime of blood ; the order from the 
Calcutta Council therefore is, that, at to-morrow’s dawn you 
are all to be hung. If any of you desire to make any further 
comraunicatioii, you may now speak.’ Few answered. Thow 
who did reply merely requested, as a dying fiivour, that their 
bodies on being taken down might be burnt. One hardened 
villain, however, as he was turning round to leave the court, 
disturbed the solemnity of the scene by muttering, ‘ Ah, yoP 
have got it all your own way now, but let me find you 'm 
• 'Moderoii ladis’ hj Doctor Spiy. 
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Paradise, and then 1 will be revenged 1 ’ Hie ni^lit waa 
jHissed by tiiese men in displays of coarse and disgusting 
levity. Trusting in the assurance that, dying in the calling, 
Bliowanee would provide for them in Paratlise, they evinced 
neither penitence nor remorse. Stifling their alarm with 
Iwiisterous revelling, the^ hoped to establish in the minds of 
thefr comrades, who could hear them through the' wall, a 
n'jmtation fo^ courage by means which at once proved their 
msiueerity and belied their fortitude. Imagine siicii men on 
tlie last night of their existence on earth, not penitent for their 
individual errors, or impressed with a sense of the public 
mischiefs to whicli they had contributed ; not even rendered 
serious by the dismal ordeal which in a few hours was to 
ush(T them into an unknown woi Id ; but singing, singing in 
the condemned cell, and repeating their unliallowetl carols 
while jolting along in the carts that conveyed them to their gib- 
bets ! When morning came, numerous hackeries drew up to the 
gaol door, taking five men in each. They looked dreadfully 
haggard. As one cart w'as laden after the other, it was 
driven away, surrounded by sepoys with fixed bayonets and 
loudetl muskets. The place appointed for tlie executions was 
on the north side of the town of Saugor, about a mile and a 
half from the gaol. ^Pooksut, Doctor Saliib,’ ‘Salaam, 
Doctor Sahib,* * were the salutations I received as 1 rode by 
the wretched tumbrels wliich were jolting them to execution. 
The gibbets were temporary erections, foriiiiiig three sides of 
a square. The upright posts which supjiorted the cross-beams 
were firmly fixed in stone masonry five feet in height. From 
either side of these walls foot-boards were placed, on which 
the unhappy criminals were to laud on reaching the top of the 
ladder. The cross-beams were each provided with ten running 
halters equidistant from one another. As each liackery-load 
of malefactors arrived it was taken to the foot of tlic resj)ective 
ladders, and, as one by one got out, he mounted to ihe plat- 
form or foot-board. Their irons were not removed. All this 
time the air was pierced with the hoarse and hollow shoutings 
of these wretched men. Each man, as he reached the top of 
the ladder, stepped out on the platform and walked at once 
to a halter. Without loss of time he tried its strength by 
''weighing his whole body on it. Every one having by this 
* Adieu, Dootor Sahib. Complimentfl to you, Doctor. 
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means proved the strength of his ro))e with his own hands (for 
none of them were handcuffed), introduced his head into the 
noose, drew the knot firmly home immediately behind tlie 
riglit ear, and, amid terrific cheers, jumped off the board and 
launched lumself into eternity. Thus, in the moment of death, 
we see a scrupulous attention paid to the preservation of caste. 
To wait to be hung by the hand of a chumar was a tlioui^ht 
too revolting for endurance. The name would be disgraced 
for I'vtT, and therefore, rather than submit to its degradation, 
e\ery man hung himself.”* 

])r. Spry furnished the Scotch phrenologists with tlie heads 
of s(‘\cn 'J'hugs who were (*\(‘cufcd at Saugor in 1832, and for- 
warded with them a paper descriptive of the habits and pecu- 
liarities of each indiNidual. The result of an examinaiion 
of these heads was juiblished in the IMironologieal .lournal, 
which, inasinueli as it corroborates the history of the Thugs by 
iiidepeiiderit tostnuony, will be read witli interest. 

“ One peculiarity is, that destructiveness is not a predomi- 
nant organ in any (d‘tli<*m; and yet they were murderers. 
This fact, although it miglit appear to a superficial observer 
in opposition to their character, is in reality perfeK'tly con- 
sistent with it. AVhen destructivcnes.s is the predominant 
organ in the licad of an individual, he delights in taking away 
life from ‘ rutfian thirst for blood but the Thugs murdere<l 
obviously for the sake of robbing, and under the influence of 
othiT motives iinniwliately to be €^xplained ; and also because 
they had beiui trained to this mode of life from their infancy. 
The skulls show that combination of large organs of the 
animal projieiisities with comfiaratively moderate organs of 
tlie moral sentiments which predispo.ses individuals to any 
mode of sclf-graiificatioii, w ithout restraining thimi by regard 
to the riglits and welfare of others. The Thugs belong to 
the class of characters in w Inch I would place the captains 
and crews of slave-sliips, and also the more desperate among 
soldiers ; that is to say, men w'ho individually are not quite 
so prone to cruelty thaf they would of themselves liave em- 
barked in a murderous enterprise unsolicited, but who, when 
temptation is presented to them, feel little or no compunction 
in yielding to it. 

These skulls are of smaller size than the European aver- 

* Spry’i * Modern India.* 
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age. Circninstanoes more suitable for the cultivation of the 
lower feelings, and unfavourable ftir the strengthening of bene- 
volence and conscientiousness, than those of the Thugs, it is 
impossible to conceive; even veneration and love of appro- 
bation, which, when rightly directed, serve to regulate the 
skllish feelings, are here rendered tiie prompt(*rs of dcstruc- 
ti\cnoss and acquisitiveness. Jt is not merely the size of the 
organs of these last two propensities that we are to r(‘gard ; 
for in many cases the jiractices of the Thugs are little if at 
all dictated by them. i)r. Spry states it as his opinion (and 
the opinion exactly accords with my own conclusion, drawn 
from the examination of the skulls), that ‘ many boys go on 
the roads as Thugs because th(‘ir fathers do, and not from 
any inherent ferocity of disposition.' T'lie indneiicc of the 
jiricsis is very great in leading to the enormities detailed by 
l)r. Spry. Wlu'u the hislrurtors of the people are men ‘not 
ashamed to declare opcmly that untruth and fals(‘ swearing 
are virtuous and meritorious deeds when they tend to their 
own advantage,' it is far from wonderful that the naturally 
weak morality of the hislructed should becumie still more 
weak. Nor is it at all surprising that the autliority of m(‘!i 
looked up to with awe for their promist*s of eternal felicity 
should be very influential in giving life and vigour to the 
animal propensities. The love of approbation is a jxjw(*rful 
stimulant to the commission of the atrocities of tlic Thugs, 
lu a letter published by Captain Sleeman in the ‘ Calcutta 
Literary Gazette,' and reprinted in the ‘ Calcutta Magazine, 
lor September 1 832 ,' that ofticer tells us that, ‘after a man 
has passed through tlie differeut grades, and shown that he hat 
acquired suflicient dexterity, or what we may call nerve or 
resolution, and which they call ‘ hard-brcastcdiiess,* to strangle 
a victim lithiself, the prie.st, on a certain day, iH'fore all the 
gang assembled, before they set out on their criminal expe- 
ditions, presents him with the angovha or romal (the hand- 
kerchief with which the strangling \» yjerfonned), tells him 
how many of his family have signalizi^ themselves by the 
use of it, how much his friends expect from his courage and 
conduct ; and implores the goddess to vouchsafe her support 
to his laudable ambition and endeavours to distinguish him- 
self in her service. The investiture of the romal is knight- 
hood to these monsters ; it is the highest object of their ambition. 
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not only because the man who strangles has so much a head 
over and ab(jvc the share wliich falls to him in the division of 
the spoil, but because it implies tlie recognition by his comrades 
of the qualiti(^s of courage, strengtli, and dexterity, which all 
are anxious to be famed for.’ Cautiousness is strong, and 
mark tlie whole of their pnxieedings. Dirgpaul’s head lias 
the organ more developed tlian eitlier of the otliers. Dr. 
Spry mentions that at his execution ‘ his caution prevented 
him from being t(30 precipitate.* 'JTie leer of this man was 
probably the eHect of self-esteem. The sexual proi)ensitie8 
are strongly developed in the whole s(.‘ven. Adhesiveness is 
fully developwl. Dirgpaul, who has the largest philopro- 
genitiveness, spared and adopted an infant belonging to a 
company of whom every individual was murdered. This is 
a fine illustration of the independent existence of benevolence 
and philoprop^mitiveiiess. The developments of individuality 
and locality correspond with the memory and power of obser- 
vation which the Tliugs manifest. Dr. Spry tells us that the 
accuracy with which these men will, after a lapse of several 
years, |K)intout the spot where tlie murdered are laid, is truly 
surprising. ‘ Coriseientiousness is in most instancies deve- 
loped only in a iiKHlerati' degree. The only large conscien- 
tiousness is that of Ilosein. The whole of Dr. Spry’s pajier 
is a eoiiimentary on this. In conclusion it may be confidently 
affirmed that, so far as our information exteiuLs, the heads and 
cliaraclers of tliese seven I'hugs exactly correspond.” * 

Another Inmefit conferred on the Hindu population, about 
this time, was tlie abolition of the rite of suttee throughout 
all the territories under British authority. 'I'his humane 
measure was strongly opposed by a numerous class of the na- 
tives, whose prejudices were in favour of ancient customs; but 
happily there were many who, more enlightened, %armly ap- 
plauded the act that prohibited the burning of widows ; and it 
is to be hoped that the efforts which arc made to spread the 
knowledge of the (Gospel among tlie heathen population will 
lead in time to the extinction of this revolting sacrifice, even 
in the inde}>endent native states. 

Lord William Bentinck was a great friend to the difibeioQ 
of knowledge among the Hindus. Unditr his auspices many 
schools wore instituted in varioua p irts of India, where the 
* Phrenological Journal, No. zaxix. vol. viiL 
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pupils were provided with translatioiis of Kfiglish wwks on 
history, geography, mechanics, and other useful branches of 
knowledge ; but in the year 1835 it was resolved that 
English language should be the merlium of instruction through- 
out tiie country ; and since that time English has br'eii studied 
the more remote courts of Hindostaii, and English tutors 
have been engaged to educate the sons of some of the rajas. 
Runjeet Sing, the late niler of the Punjab, consented to the 
establishment of an English school at Lahore, his capital ; and 
some of the princes of Rajputaiia followed his example. 

It was during the administration of Lord William Xkmtinck, 
in 1833, that the expiration of the Company’s c>'arter pro- 
duced a material change in the commercial adairs of India, by 
depriving that l>ody of all its exclusive rights as a trading 
association, and abolishing the restrictions that had hitherto 
prevented pn\ate indniduals from holding lands in the British 
possessions, or trading to the interior without a licence. 
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The monopoly of the China trade was abolished by the new 
charter which was granted for twelve years, but the govern- 
ment of India was left in the hands of tiie Company. 

Each presidency has its separate army, but the Governor- 
General it? commander-in-chief of the whole ; and he has 
authority to make peace or war, and to direct tlie military 
operations in any part of the country. The number of 
European troops stationed in India is about tliirfy thousand, 
of whom two-thirds are Queeii^s regiments, and the rest in the 
pay of the East India Coiujtany ; but the main body of the 
Indian army is composed of native troops, or se{>oys, whose 
numbers vary according to exigt‘ncies, but generally average 
above two hundred thousand men. Most of tlie Hindu sejKiys 
in the Bengal army are men of high easte, principally Rajputs 
and Bramins, but there are also many Mussulman soldiers, and 
all are at liberty to observe the ceremonies of their religion, 
which is, no doubt, one great means of preserving their attach- 
ment and fidelity. When old or disabled, th(j scfioy retires on 
a pension to his native village, carrying with liim his soldier’s 
uniform, which he proudly displays on all festive occasions. 

In 1835 Lord William Beiitinck resigned the government 
of India, and Lord Auckland was appointed to succeed him, 
but did not arrive at Calcutta until the following year. 
tlie mean time the administration was conductea by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. 


LORD AUCKLAND. LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


II 1 NDD 9 TAN had never been in a more tranquil state than at 
the time when Lord Auckland arrived at Calcutta, in 1936j 
invested with the high functions of Governor-General. All 
then appeared to promise a continuance of peace, and the un- 
interrupted progress of those improvements so steadily aud 
effectually pursued by his predecessor ; but the calm was not 
of long duration ; and the attention of - the government was 
soon engrossed by the afiairs of Cabul, which led our armies 
for the first time across the Indus, and replaced on the throne 
the long-exiled monarch of that kingdom. 



KINGTX)M OF OUDE. 


B<»fore the commencement of that war a resolution had 
occurretl in the kingdom of Oude, a considerable state, de- 
^►eiulent on the government of Beng^al, but rul(*d In it^ own 
sosereign, wliose court is the only one now existing in Hin- 
dustan that retains the splendour formerly exhibited by the 
iiidiaa princes. 

if may be remembered that, after tlie conquest of Bengal, 
Su)ah Dowlah, the Nabob Vi/ier of T)ude, surrendered himself 
to the English, on certain terms; and was re^torinl to liis 
iormer dignity, on condition that lie should enter into a lasting 
alliance with the British government. 

The territory of Oude, 
under the able management , 

of that prince, formed one I 

of the most important states I 

into which the JMogul Em- A 

pire had been divided ; but 1 

tlie successors of Sujah go- I 

\erned with less ability ; and 1 

111 1798 a disputed sueccs- 1 

sum called for the iriterfer- I 

eijce of the British autho- 1 

11 ties, who placed on the 
throne Saadat Ah, one of 

tlie claimants, wlio, in return : 'H 

lor this service, agreed to _ . 

disband the greater part of 

ills army, and employ British 

troo[)s for the protection of 

his dominions. By a suhse- 

qnent treaty he surrendered t ] W B 
the valuable provinces of ■ -W iili iljjai 
the Duab and Rohilcund ; so 
that the Ganges become the 

boundary of his state, and . 

his de^ndenoe was com- Soldier of th. lOn, of oud. 

pletely secured by the establishment of the imyiortant military 
station at Cawnpore, on the Ganges, about six hundred miles 
from Calcutta, and not more than fifty from Lucknow, the 
capital of Oude. 

The cantonments at Cawnpore extend nearly six miles along 
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the bank of the river; and the European residents, indepen- 
dent of the military, are numerous, some of them being shop- 
keei>ers, others makers of gloves and saddlery, for both of 
which manufactures Cawiipore is especially celebrated. The 
principal 'eivil officers, such as the judges and collectors of 
revenue, live in magnificent style, according to the Indian 
fashion, being surrounded with a numerous train of domestics; 
as every man’s consequence, in India, is estimated by the 
number of servants belonging to his establishment. 

Cawnpore is considered rather a gay station, as it can boast 
of a theatre for amateur performances, handsome assembly 
rooms, and a good racecourse ; and it also has the advantage 
of being sufficiently near to the famous city of Lucknow to 
admit of excursions thither at all seasons of public festivaN 
and court ceremonies, which far surpass in grandeur any- 
tiling now seen at Delhi. 

I'lie Nabob-^vizier, or ruler of Oude, althougli in reality 
deix*ndent on the British Government, was nominally a vassal 
of the Emperor until the year 1819, when, with the sanction 
of the Governor-Gerierdl and Council of Calcutta, he assumed 
the title of king, and became, to a certain extent, an inde- 
pendent sovereign ; since he was permitted to conduct the 
internal government of the country, free from any direct con- 
trol or interferenctm lie was, however, still obliged to main- 
tain British troops in his capital, ami to receive an English 
resident on terms of equality at his court ; so that he was kept 
in cheek, as the slightest act detrimental to the British interests 
would have been immediately reported to the authorities at 
Calcutta, 

The country of Oude possesses natural advantages that are 
not exceeded in any part of India. Its level surface is watered 
by innumerable streams that fertilize the soil, which, when 
carefully cultivated, as it was under its former rulers, pro- 
duced rich cro])s of wheat, cotton, sugar, opium, indigo, and 
other valuable products ; but the mode of taxation had become 
so oppressive, that the people had no encouragement to indus- 
try, and were nii^rably poor, while much good land that 
might have been tilled for their benefit was l^ng waste. 

Under the government of Saadat All and his suocaasor, t^ 
kingdom was divided into sixteen districts, the revenues w 
which were farmed to private individuals, Who paid a oertaio 
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i^um annually to the king, and collected the rentfi from the 
lenantt* fur their own benefit. There was no cneck on their 
exactions, consequenily they extorted from the cultivatorh 
much more than was legally their due ; and it was owing to 
tliis oppressive system that many men who, under a better 
f<4m of government, W(iuld have been ein})loyed in tlie useful 
labours of the field, betook themselves to a loss honest but 
more lucrative occupation ; and thus the whole country was 
overrun with Thugs, and robbers of all descriptions. 

Such was the state of Undo for many years, until Lord 
William Bentinck took some very decided stejis towards reme- 
dying these evils, by making preparations for transferring the 
(jivil administration to English olfieers, which certainly would 
have been done, had not the king introduced some reforms 
calculated to relieve the people, in a great degrtM*, from the 
heavy burthen of taxation by which they had bren oppressed. 

In the year 1837 the death of the sovereign occasioned a 
violent commotion in the capital of Oude, as it was generally 
believed that two young men whom he had declared to be his 
sons had, in reality, no claim to such relationship. The 
llritish government, therefore, which had long been the arbiter 
in all questions of importance, set aside the doubtful claims of 
the young men, in favour of Nusseer-ud-Dowlah, llie uncle 
of the late monarch, a prince rather advanced in years. A 
violent disturbance ensued in the capital, in which the queiMi- 
mother took an active part. The gates of the palace were 
forced ; the new sovereign, with all the English officers who 
were there, were seized by the insurgents, headed by the qne(*n 
in her palanquin ; and one of the young princes was formally 
instilled. But the party of Nussecr-ud-Dowlah triumphed, 
in the end ; and he remained King of Oude, under the protec- 
tion of the British government. 

The city of Lucknow, like many Indian towns, looks well 
at a distance, from the imposing appearance of its numerous 
cupolas and minarets ; but the streets are, in general, narrow, 
ifirty, and crowded, except in that quarter where the palace 
and the houses of the great are situated. Some of these are 
veiy handsome buildings, partaking of both the European and 
Oriental style of architecture ; and many of them are fur- 
iJiahed in the English fashion, of which the late king was a 
great admirer. One of his palaces, on the river Goomtee, 
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about nine miles above Lucknow, was built after the English 
plan, and to this retreat he was in the habit of niaking 
excursions, in a small steam-boat, constructed for him in 1819 
l>y an English engineer, the first steam- vessel known in 
India. 



Cl^ of ljuckiiow. 

The state processions of the late King of Oiicio are described 
as rivalling those of the Mogul Emperors in the days of their 
glory ; and his court, on occa'^ions of ceremony, as presenting 
an almost equal display of barbaric splendour. His state car- 
riage is of English cx)iistruction, and is drawn by eight black 
horses ; and his Palkee, a sort of throne, on which he sonie- 
times appears in processions, is of wroughtgold, and iscarried 
by bearers habited in scarlet vests and fine turbans profusely 
ornamented. 

The Mohammedan festivals are celebrated at Lucknow with 
great magnificence ; and the Eur<ipean8 attached to the coi^ 
are usually entertained by his Majesty with a combat of wild 
beasts, and a dinner in the English style, with the accompaid- 
ment of dances performed by certain female dancers, called, 
in India, Natch-girls; without whose presence an enter- 
tainment would be considered dull and insipid* 
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lIFi f‘\onis of the A%han war, in 
M Ineli so many KngJish families were 
dieply and personally interested, 
are so familiar to every one, that a 
detailed aceourit of that urihajipy 
contest would only be a repetition 
of an oft-told tale. A very brief 
sketch may tlierefoie suffice for the 
pieseiit purpose. The exiled Kin^• 
of Cabul, Shah Sliuja, who had con- 
I iriued to reside at the British station 
of Looiliaiia, about two hundied 
miles to the north of Delhi, constantly oecujned himself in vain 
attempts to recover his throne ; while the ambition of Dost Ma- 
liomnied’s brothers keiit the whole country in a state of anarchy, 
Kamran, the prince who had oompas«?cd the death of FuttiOi 
Kliati, and was the bitterest enemy of Dost Mahommed, still 
retailed the t(overnineiil of Herat, and, having^ involved himself 
in a war with Persia, liad increased the confusion by inducing 
the Persians to lay si<*ge to Herat. 

Phis war was considered of sMiic oonsequenre to our govern- 
ment, on account of the influenec extTcised at the court of 
Persia by the Russians, who might possibly have availed 
themselves of any conquests made by the Persians near the 
frontiers to send their armie.s into the Indian territories. On 
the other hand, it, was the iiiteicM of Dost IMahommed to 
secure the friendship of the Persian moiiareh, and not to pre- 
vent him from proceeding against Prince Xumran ; but he 
" as also anxious to put a stop to the encroachments of the Sik 
luler, Runjeet Singh ; and with that view applied for aid to 
Aucl^nd, the Governor-General of India, who con- 
sidered this application as affording him a favourable oppor- 
tunity for opening a commercial intercourse with the countries 
west of the Indus, and securing the free navigation of that 
Hver to British merchants. An envoy was despatched to 
Runjeet*Singh at Peshawur, to negociate a peace between that 
^reat prince and the King of Cabul, which might have been 
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concluded, but that Dost Mahommed was not satisfied with 
such concessions as Runjeet was willinij to make ; and as there 
was great reason to believe that he was playing a double part, 
by corresponding secretly with the Veisians and Russians, the 
British governor withdrew his interference with regard to the 
Siks, and resolved to depose the monarch whose conduct was 
so dangerous. 

This determination was, naturally, a preliminary step 
towards the restoration of Shah Shuja, who, while he was in 
])()wer, had cordially entered into the view's of the British 
government with rc^rd to Persia ; and, on these grounds, 
war was declared against Dost Mahommed, and two armies 
were prepared for the invasion of his kingdom, one to march 
from Bengal, the other from Bombay, and to form a junction 
at Shikapore, a large commercial town, fifteen miles west o 
the Indus. 

Tlie route of the Bombay troops Jay tlirough the territories 
of the Ameers of Scinde, who refused to grant them a free 
passage, although there was a treaty of friendship subsisting 
l)etween them and the British rulers of Hindustan. It was, 
therefore, necessary to force a way, and the two principal 
cities, Hyderabad and Kurrachee, were attacked, and 
taken without much trouble, as very little resistance was 
offered. The Ameers were so much alarmed at these easy 
conquests, that they not only accelerated the march of the 
army, but agreed to a new treaty, and the troops pursued their 
way to l^le place of rendezvous. 

The whole army was assembled at Shikapore in the early 
part of March, 1839, and began to move towards Candahar, 
through a wild mountainous country, beset by fierce nuuraud- 
ing tribes of Belooches, and suffering severely from want of 
water and provisions. After many dangers and distresses, 
however, they reached Candaliar, from which the governor, 
a brother of Dost Mahommed, fled, leaving the city to be 
occupied by the British forces. Shah Shuja was here formally 
reinstated as King of Cabul ; and, a few weeks after this cere- 
mony, which was performed on the ojien plain, in the midist of 
the troops, the army proceeded to Ghuzni, the celebrated 
capital of the early Mussulman conquerors, which was stormed 
and taken, after a desperate conflict/with the Afghans, who 
defended the town with the utmcist bravery. 

About this time the death of Runjeet Singh deprived the 
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English of a powerful ally, and the oastern nations of one of 
th(ur greatest rulers. This illustrious piiiice, the founder 
of a vast empire, whieli, like that of Ahmed, of Diiraiii, was 
d(»8tined to fall with him to whom it owed its rise, died in 
dune, 1839, and was sucm eedf'd by his son, Kurrueh Singh, who 
suiVived liini only a few months. The funeral obsequies of 
iho latter were celebrated with great pomp ; and on the same 
day ins son and successor, Nelial, was accidentally killed by 
the falling of a beam, ;is In* was passing under a gateway on 
hib elephant. This event gave rise to much confusion in the 
state, as there was no direct iioir to the crown ; and one party 
supported Dhian Singh, who had been RunjeetV chief minis- 
ter ; while the opposite faction proclaimed Shere Singh, an- 
other prince of the family. 

Such was the state of affairs in the Punjab during the early 
Iiart of the Afghan war; consequently, the Siks were too 
much occupied with their own troubles to aflbrd that efficient 
aid which had been expected from the friendly alliance that 
hud subsisted between the British government and the late 
luoiiaich Runjeet Singh. 

The fall of Ghuzni opened the road to Cabul, the capital 
city. On the 80th of July, 1839, our maiu army crossed the 
ridge of a mountain said to l>e 9000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and went on tluH>ugh narrow defiles without encountering 
any resistance. As they drew near, Dost Mohammed quitte<i 
his throne and his ca))ital, and fled with 600 horsemen to 
seek a refuge in the wide wild country beyond th© Oxus. 
On the 7th of August Sliah Shuja and the English enterwl 
I lie city of Cabul in triumph, and there enacted some very 
(politically) unwise, and some very ridiculous scenes. Mean- 
while the Afghans were murdering every British officer or 
soldier whom they could surprise outside of the camp. 

In the mean time, Dost Mohammed had taken refuge in ' 
Bokhara, where he was treacherously thrown into prison by 
the King of that country, who seems to have had no other 
oi>ject in so doing, but to force him to surrender his jewels, 
which Were of immense value. He contriv(»d, however, to effect 
his escape, by bribing one of his guards, who undertook to 
procure him a fleet horse, and to guide him beyond the fron- 
tiers. The plan was successful, and the fugitive prince, afixtr 
tevetal hair^breadth escapes, reached a place of safety, and 




left for the protection of the monarch in the capital, but the 
main bod^ of the army had returned to their several stations ; 
consequently, Dost Mahommed flattered himself with hopes 
that their aliseiice would be favourable to liis success ; but he 
was disappointed ; for, after havings tw ice attacked the pro- 
tecting force, he was reduced to so helpless a condition that 
he gave himself up to Sir William M‘Nnghten, the British 
resilient at Cabul. He was sent to Calcutta, where he was re- 
ceived by the Governor-General with the respect due to his rank, 
and, although a captive, was treated as a distinguished guest, 
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until he obtained pernjissifm to retire ^^itli his fantily to Loo- 
diana, where tlie house* was assigned to him that liad so long 
been the reside'iice of Sliah Slnija. I'hat inf)narch seoTnod to 
be now fully re-established, and his capital for some time re- 
lUtiined tranquil ; but ll e protective force, which was .stationed 
iili)ut five miles from the city, was frccpiently ennaged in 
skirmishes .jjvfitli some of tJie mountain tribes, who were in the 
lialut of plundering the mails on their w^ay from Calcutta to 
C’ahul. and committing various kinds of depnHiations. 

Cabul is a large walled city, inhabited by people of many 
nations. The houses, whi(‘h are only two stories high, are 
mostly huilt of wood, or unburnt brick, and are mean in 
appearance ; but the great bazaar, was one of the largest and 
most elegant in all the East. It was built by the famous Ali 
Merdaii Khan, in the time of Aurengzebe, and w\as a great 
eni|)orium of the trade of central Asia ; but it exists no longer, 
haying been destroyed by the Hritish belbre they qnittwl the 
country at the conclusion of the war. 

In the month of April, 1841, Cieneral Elphinstone assumed 
the command of the llritish army at Cabul, which, at that 
time, w'as perfectly tramjuil, and its inhabitants peacefully 
engaged in their various oecupations. The ladies of some of 
tile iJritisli officers had accompanied their husbands, and were 
residing yvith them in the city, some of them liaving their 
cliildien with them. The privations they sutfered, even under 
the most fivourable circumstances, were very gretit, ajuong 
a people to whom the comforts of European life are utterly 
unknown ; but to these inconveniences were soon added the 
horrors of an insurrection, which broke out on the 2nd of 
Noy ember, caused, as it was afferwards discovered, by a se<li- 
tions letter addressed by one of the Ghilzie tribe to some of 
the most influential chiefs at Cabul, informing them that it 
^as the intention of the Eritish envoy to seize and send them 
all to London. A general tumult ensued. The houses of all 
the Erifibh residents in the city were furiously assailed, and 
several distinguished officers, among whom was Sir Alexander 
Eumes, lost their lives in the confusion. The revolt increased 
to such an alarming height, not only in the capital, but also 
among the tribea of the surrounding countrj', that it was 
thought advisable to endeavour to make terms with'the leaders, 
the principal of whom was Akber Khan, the favourite son of 
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Dost Mahommed. The conduct of Akber duriiij^ the whole 
of this war affbnled a strikirif^ illustration of aristocratic 
manners among half-oiviiised nations, tlie courtesy of a prince 
being strangely inixwl with the ferocity of a barbarian in his 
intercourse with his enoniies. 

In tlie mean time, Shah Shuja had kept himself closely shut 
up in the Bala Hissar, the palace and citadel of Cabul, which 
was partly garrisoned with British troops, where he anxiously 
awaited the result of the insurrection. It soon, however, be- 
came apparent that the revolt was not confined to the capital, 
l)ut was general all over the country. The situation of the 
British w^aus one of extreme peril, being in want of supplies of 
all kinds, and surround(‘(l by hostile tribt^s of warlike bar- 
barians, who occupied all the roads by which assistance might 
l)e sent. The nearest British station was six hundred miles 
distant ; the road to any place lay through mountainous passes, 
many miles in length, choked up witli snow, and beset by the 
enemy ; while the soldiers were already falling victims to the 
severity of a Cabul winter, which was more especially fatal to 
the sepoys, who, bred in the sultry climate of India, were 
utterly incapable of enduring tlie rigour of such a winter, the 
ground in Cabul being covered with deep snow daring five 
months of the year. Under thc'^e circumstances, the British 
envoy, Sir William M'Naghten, resolved on making terms, if 
pf)8sihlc, with Akber Khan, who gave him a meeting on the 
plain, where a long conference took place relative to a treaty 
of peace, which was concluded, on condition that Shah Shuja 
should abdicate tlie throne of Cabul, and Dost Mahommed he 
reinstated. The British troops were to be withdrawn from the 
citadel, and join the rest of the army at the cantonments, and 
Akber himself undertook to escort them thither, to protect 
them from the Ghilzies, and other tribes that were hovering 
about the neighbourhood. During this movement some signs 
of treachery on the part of the chief spread dismay amongst 
the already dispirited troops, who were fired upon ere they had 
reached the cantonments. 

It was now that the increasing distresses of the ar’iy 
induced Sir William M‘Naghten to give Akber a second 
meeting. The interview, which took place outside the city? 
terminated fatally to the envoy, who, in full confidence of 
Akber*8 sincerity, repaired to the spot accompanied by only 
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a very small retinue. After, a short conference, Akher be- 
trayed 'the treachery of his intentions by provcikiii^ a mis- 
understanding, when, attempting to seize Sir William 
M‘Naghten, and to make him prisoner, a scuffle (nsued : Sir 
Ainiliam was shot by tin hand of Akber, and two or three 
offlcers were also sacriliced at the onset of the chiefs, 
Mliile the rest of tlie party were carrietl off as prisoners. 

riic place of the murdered envoy was supplied by INIajor 
Pottinger, who renewed tlie negotiations witli Akber; and it 
WrLs hnally arranged that the J British army should be permitted 
to leave Cabul, and jiroceed to dellalabad, a small fortified 
town l>etween the capital and Peshawar, then lield by Clcue- 
ral Is'ott. 

The retreat of the llritish from (^abiil may well be com- 
jiarcd to that of the French from Moseo.w, but was, if ]K)ssible, 
more calamitous, owing to the vast imniber of women and 
children who eneumbered the army, adding greatly to the 
miseries of those who had no means of protecting them from 
the inclemency of the w'eather, or the cravings of iiunger. 1 heir 
^\ay lay through the rugged narrow defiles of Khoord Cabul, 
'lezeen, Jiigdulloek, and Ivhyber, the latter of whicli gixes its 
name to a mountain tribe, who had long been in the habit oi 
receiving an annual tribute, or black mail, from the govern- 
ment of Cabul, for tlie free transit of the pass; but as this 
tribute had been unwisely discontinued by Shah Shuja, the 
Kliy berries had become the fierce and im^ilacable enemies of 
that monarch and his supporters ; so that it was only through 
the iiiHuence of Akber Klian that the British troops could 
hope to march through the Kliyber pass in safety. To depend 
on this wily chief was a desperate alternative; yet, under the 
existing circumstances, it afforded the only means of avoid- 
ing certain destruction ; therefore, it was resolved ratlier to 
brave the dangers of a retreat than to remain with the wretched 
prospect of perishing for want of fixid and clothing. 

The march was commenced on the Gth of January, 1842, 
and no sooner had the cantonments been evacuated Uian the 
Afghans rushed in and set fire to them, carrying off every 
article that had been left. This hostile movement wJts bil- 
lowed up by the pursuit of the retreating army, and, notwith- 
standing the treaty made with Akber, the baggage was seized, 
and those who attempted to defend it were cut down by the 
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Tho (iicumstjnoc*^ attendnif? the annihilation of that mifoi 
tunate arnn mil lone* be unieiiiberefl Some peribhetl in ^er- 
ably in tin •snow others weie made piisoners ; but the 
n limber fell in the narrow pas>es of tlie mountains, under tlu 
nmiderous ittatks of tin (iliilzies, Khybenies, and other bar 
barons hordt s, M horn Akbtr h.id promised to restrain^ 
Moknee From the Nory (omniencemtnt of the march, tin 
(hief had kept near ihe army, for tlit purpose, probabU 
of taking: aiKantage of e^ery circumstaiuc that might nrK» 
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l)ut ooiit riving*, at the same time, to pre‘«orvo vvich an appeiir- 
ciij(‘o of go(Ml faith, that many beliovtd his int(‘iitioiis were 
triiiidlv, until und(‘ceived by subsocjuciit ocTurionccs. Ilis 
hrvt art was to get into his power some of the ])iincipal 
< lli<*eis and tlioir families ; \v Inch he did by pr(*s(‘nting hini- 
If i)»om tliri'e days after their departure fnun Cnbul, otteiing 
r<. take the l.idies and ohildieii back under his owm jiroteelion, 
.1'' me only means of saving tliem from the fierce hordes by 
\.li<>in they \\c‘re siirrouiided. The invitation was extended 
‘o sueli of the officers as chose to return, and was accepted 
hv those who wi're vvomidcHl, or whose' wivi's were nlxmf to 
heconn' tlie guests or captives, they knew not which, of a 
liaiharian prince. They were conducted to one of those sinall 
forts alreadv mentioiK'd as the n'suU'nces of tht' khans, or 
l)(M(ls of trilies, where the accommodations were so rude and 
sc lilt V, that un English peasant’s cot might be ternu'd a ln\- 
urioiis abode, eom])ared with the dwelling of an Afghan 
nobleman. Three dark hovel-, utterly destitute of furniture, 
were allotted for the use of the Euroja^ans, who were almost 
‘'tillt'd with the smoke of a wood fiie, which could only find 
'eiil through the iloorw'ay. Food for the whole paity was 
tujijished in one dish, without a single knife, fork, or spoon, and 
the only place of reiiosc wa>i the floor, sjiread with sheepskins ; 
\et these were the best accommodations the place affbrdt'd ; 
nor does it appear that the chief himself w^as better lodged or 
eutertaiiied ; so that, according to the customs of the country, 
tile prisoners were well treated. Among tiie number w'cre 
had} Sale and the widow of Sir William M^Naghten, with 
aUjut seven other ladies, most of wdiora Inid tlndr children 
"itli them, and were consoled by the presence of their hus- 
haiid'*. Tlie new envoy. Major I’ottinger, ami (icneral El- 
pkinstone were al-o among the captives, the latter having 
J<one to Akber’s camp, in the hope of inducing him to exert 
nis inriueiice in restraining the mountain tribes that cut off 
tile retreat of the army through the passes. This the chief 
l^roniised to do, but detained the general as a hostage for the 
IHjrfornianee of certain articles of the treaty, wliile the uiifbr- 
tunatii army was left to its fate. 

Akber soon removed his prisoners to the strong fort of 
Imdd^bad, near Tezeen, belonging to his fathei-in law, a 
viliilzie chief, on the way to which they had to pass the 
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Khocu’d Cabiil pass, where they beheld, with horror, the 
reoiaius of many liuiidreds of those who had left Cabul with 
them only a few days previously, and whose sufFerings had 
been tenniiiated by the most painful deaths. The mrt of 
Buddeeabad, destined to be the abode of the prisoners for Hire 
lony months, is situated in a narrow valley, enclosed by loftv 
precipitous hills, and Ibrtified with a wall and ditch. Akber, 
v^ho had assumed the title of Sirdar, paid great attention to 
their comforts, as far as circumstances would permit, and tlie\ 
were allowed to correspond with their friends at Jellalabad, 
where General Sale was then in command, who sent them 
clothing, letters, and newspapers, the value of which to per- 
sons thus situated may be well understood. General Klphin- 
stoiie, whose health had sunk under tJic pressure of anxiety 
and misfortune, died soon after his melancholy journey t‘) 
Tezeen. 

The deplorable reverses whieli had overwhelmed the devoted 
army on its retreat could be justly attributed only to the over 
confidence and thoughtlessness of Biirnes and our other jioliti- 
cal agents, and to the gross incaiiacity of those who directed 
its movements. It wdll always remain as a war for which 
Englishmen will have to blush. There were many officers m 
tlie force, not to mention those of superior grade, who, could 
they have assumed the command, would have avoided the fii>t 
fatal errors, through wliich our cantonments at Cabnl were in 
a w retched, defenceless state, and our magazines of jirovision^ 
lost at the very beginning of the affray. There was many a 
captain, not to say lieutenant, who would have been quite 
capable of rescuing the troops from their false position, and 
conducting them with comparative safety through their diffi- 
culties. There was nothing extraordinarily perplexing ia 
tlie circumstances attending their situation. The rare genius 
of a Wellington was scarcely required to^ extricate them. 
Although, without doubt, sudden and startling (as none would 
believe that the Afghans were about to attack us), 
exigency at first was comparatively clear and simple, only 
requiring to be met with promptitude and decision : but nio^'t 
unliappily none of our chiefs seemed to be possessed of these 
qualities. Instead of doing, they lost time in talking about 
wdiat was to be done ; and they got up councils of war, by 
which never yet was war well conducted. One of the histo* 
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rians of the tremendous disaster says, — “ If it may l)e taken as 
a general rule in life, that it is better in a doubtful case to act 
\^rongly than not to act at all, tlie axiom is especially true as 
regards military aflairs ; and this was an occasion of the kind. 
It w&n emphatically a case for action, not for the indulgence of 
long discussion ; and one would have thought feeling alone 
wtAild have decided it witliout much aid from reflection, vhen 
ilicy beheld their fellow-countrymen murdered in cold blood 
before their eyes.*’* (leneral Elphinstone was a brave and a 
g(s»d man, and reputed to be well skilled and accomplished as 
an officer ; but he was advanced in years, and his health, which 
Mas bad l>cfore he left Knghiiid, became much worse in India, 
At Cabul he suffered severely from his anxieties and fatigues; 
tlic* disease also afleeted his mind, and lie was physically and 
morally incapacitated for the command when the Afghans first 
fiew to arms. He had applied some time before to be relieved 
from his arduous duties, to uliieh ho felt himself unequal, and 
"as only waiting the arrival of his successor. Finding him- 
self growing hourly worse, he summoned Brigadier Shelton to 
sliare liis authority and assist him wdth his ad\ire. Most un- 
fortunately the brigadier was one of the leading croakers. 
He was a man of acknowledged bravery ; he liud given, and lie 
yet gave, proof upon proof that in actual combat he could con- 
<luct himsell like a i^aladin ; but he despaired of the war from 
the first day ; all along he had been most anxious to return to 
India, and he wai^ resol v(*d to listen to no plan which did not 
further an immediate return. Lamentable as liad been the 
mistakes alrea<ly committed oefore Shelton came into canton- 
ments, there was yet time to arrest onr downward progress. 
All that was wanted was a man with the moral courage to 
look consequences in the face, and with a high and holy sense 
of duty, devoid of all jiersonal considerations. Brigadier 
^Shelton w'as not this man. Though in the full vigour of 
licalth and years, and with all the courage for which we have 
aiven him credit, he became undecided and wavering, and 
jven adverse to any spirittKl enterprise. It is neither too 
omch nor too severe to say that on the retreat he completely 
his head, and behaved with a lack of ability and common 
sense that would have disgraced a druinnier-boy. The mdibt 

• Charles Nosh. Esa.. ' Hiatery of the War in Afghaniaton.’ Lon- 
don. 1843. 
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agoiiizinf^ lot waii perhaps that of clever young officers (tlie 
army contained many buch) who daily and almost hourly saw 
mistakes committed which they could not prevent or remedy- 
mistakes which at every move involved the friglitful slaughter 
of their countrymen, and the disgrace of tlieir country’s flag. 
Counting camp-followers, women and children, more than 
26,000 human Beings hatl perished on the retreat, through 
cohl, famine, and the incessant attacks of a most faitlilass and 
ferocious enemy. Dr. Brydon, who escaped l)y a miracle, 
was the only officer that r(‘ached the garrison of dellalabad in 
safety, and a mere liandful of sepoys and camp-followers en- 
tered thai fortress, wdiieh the V(‘teran Sale had held (and most 
wisely lield) in sf)ite of insane oiders sent to him from Cahul 
t(» evacuate the place. Well might Sir Kolwt Peel exclaim 
in the House of Commons — “ AVhon had you before, in the 
whole cycle of your history, a disaster like that which has 
befallen you in Afghanistan? When did you ever read in 
the history of Englishmen of such a wholesale slaughter as 
that wdiich hits befallcMi your forces?” 

These events wofully shook our credit and jirestige through- 
out the East. But for our s<*corid triumphal march to Cabal, 
and our safe and honourable return from tliose ill-omened 
mountains to the banks of* the Indus, we should soon have 
found ourselves assaileil, by old or by new enemies, from every 
quarter. Even as it was, it took us two more years — the con- 
flict with the Ameers of Sinde and the 8ik war — to brighten 
<>ur standard and restore to the minds of the Orientals the 
belief in our invincibility. 

If tliosc who jdanned the war had only diligently studied 
Mr. Mountstiiart Elphinstonc’s excellent account of the Af- 
ghans and their country, which had been for a good quarter of 
a century before the reading part of the public, most fatal mis- 
takes would have been avoided, if the expedition had not been 
altogether set aside as a thing useless and eminently dangerous 

and costly. In that book, in the sober language of an accu- 
rate observer and deep thinker, they would have seen the 
uncontrollable passion for a wild independence, the unruliness, 
craft, cunning, duplicity, and ferocity, which characterise all 
the Afghan tribes. But Sir Alexander Burnes, after a care- 
less examination, had declared that the Afghans were to be 
as easily led and ruled as so many children ; and the words 
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of pret^nmption and folly were taken in preference the 
words of wisdom. 

Ill the moan time the inhabitants of Cabnl wore divided 
into se>eral factions, Orieh of wliich sot up a ditforont claimant 
f »i the throne. 'J'ho lO'^assiiiatioii of Shah Shiija in J^Iarch, 
1?412, who was shot by one of the chiefs a.s they wore riding 
toi> ether, close tti the oily, gave still more room for ronten- 
iioii ; and, amid the confusion that (‘iisiiod, Fnttoh Jung, the 
oiliest son of the murdered monarch, obtained ixissossion of 
the citadel. Ho soon made toims with Akbor, who became 
Mzior ; in W’hicii capacity he ruled, for some lime, with 
aiisoluie sway at Cabiil, and, at length, imprisoiKHl his royal 
master, in cons(‘(pienc(‘ of having intercepted a letter, wTitieii 
by Futtch Jung, and addresse<l to (leneral Pollock, contain- 
ing proposc'ils by no means suited to the views of tlie vizier. 
Futteh Jung had repeatedly desir(‘d that the prisoners sliould 
be given up to him, a demand which Akber had decidedly 
refused to com[)ly with. I'he monarch, therefore, liad written 
to the English genet al, urging his speedy advance, promising 
to aid in liberating tin* captives and crushing the power of 
Akher Khan. The vizier had no scMuier discovered this cor* 
ri'^pondence than he placed Futteh Jung in confinement, from 
which, however, he soon escapc'd, by means of a liole in the 
ro<)f of ins prison, and fled to tiie British camp; but his 
friendly intentions towards the English had nearly jiroved the 
ruin of those who were in the power of Akber, who put a 
stoj) to all intercourse between them and their friends at 
Jcilalubad, and declared that, the moment he should hear of 
tlie approach of liritish troops, he would send them all to 
farlary and make slaves of them. Uiey had been removed 
from the fortress at Tez(‘eii to one about three miles from 
Cabul, w'here they were now kept in horrible suspense as to 
their ultimate fate. 

Ohuzni had been recovered by the Afglians, and nine 
^ritisii officers made prisoners, who, at the latter end of August, 
joined their companions in misfortune at Cabul. All were then 
sent off under a strong escort, they knew not whither, or with 
what intent, and continued their journey for seventeen days, 
through a beautiful country, where the lanes were over- 
sliadow’^ed by mulberry-trees, and the finest fruits w(*re 

profusion around ; but the scene had no charms for tlu 
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lieart-sick, dispirited travellers, who were lodged at night in 
iliffereiit forts, well guarded, and, by day, pursued their Aweary 
way in ignorance of their ultimate destination. 

General" Nott was at this time marching towards Ghuzni, 
and Cietieral Pollock towards Cabul. Akber, therefore, true 
to his threat, sent orders to Saleh Mahomraed, the chief who 
had the charge of the prisoners, to convey them all to Kho- 
loom, on the borders of Tartary, where, had this command 
been obt*yed, slavery would have been their inevitable doom; 
but, fortunately, Saleh Mahommed had his own reasons for 
acting a more friendly ])art, and offered, for a large reward, to 
effeet iheir escape. It is needless to say with what joy the 
proposal was accepted ; and as many chiefs in the neighbour- 
hood were well disposed towards the English, the execution of 
the plan was the less dithcult. Secret messages were convejed 
to the British generals that they might senii troops to meet 
the fugitives, who, on the IGth of September, commenced 
tlieir perilous flight, knowing that instant death awaited them 
should they be recaptured. The event was propitious; and, 
on the liOth of September, the captives found themselves once 
iiKJre at liberty, and under the protection of their friends 
and countrymen. The English were again in possession of 
Cabul, and had retaken the city of Ghuzni, which they had 
reduced to ruins, bringing away with them, among other spoils, 
the beautiful sandal-wo<wl gates of the ancient temple of Som- 
imtli, carried off from that celebrated place of worship by Mah- 
mud of Ghuzni, as a tropliy of his conquests. They liad 
since foimed the entrance to the tomb of that great conqueror, 
and are still in excellent preservation. 

Akber ICliun had endeavoured to prevent one division of the 
British forces from reaching Cabul, by intercepting them in 
the valley of Tezeen, where a battle wob fought, wliich ended 
in his total discomfiture, and he w'as compelled to seek safety 
in flight, while the Britisli army proceeded triumphantly to 
the capital. 

Victory was ag^in perched upon the standard of old Eng- 
land. By this time, however, we had had quite^ enough of 
Afghan connexions and interferences; there was no longer a 
man, either in the army or in the civil ser\dce, that could be 
deluded by the dream of Burnes ; we had released Our cap- 
tives, retrieved the honour of our arms, and by a series of w ell- 
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ordered and wcll-foujjht battles, reduced the Afghan j)ride ; 
iiid therefore it was universally felt that we had little else to 
do than to evacuate a country which we ougtit never to have 
eiit(‘red, and leave the Khans and Clans to tlieir own savage 
anarchy. From that day to this their fends and internal war- 
tire api)car never to have ceased. On the Ist of October, 
lb42, Lord Elleiiborough issued a proclamation from Simla, 
the spot where Lord Auckland had declared the war, stating 
that, as our disasters had been avenged upon every scene of 
past misfortune, theLritish army would be withdrawn to the 
Sutlcdge. And on the 12th of October, after destroying 
tile fortifications, the grand bazaar, two mosques, and other 
buildings, the llritisli troops evacuated Cabul, and iiiuiched 
off in tliree divisions for India. ^ 

Lord Elleiiborough, who had succeeded Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General in the* early part of 1842, now rc‘solved to 
interfere no farther in the affairs of Cabul, and to allow Dost 
Maliommed to return with hi.s family as soon as all the 
troops had left the country. I'lie last division recrossed the 
Indus early in November, 1842, and the deposed monarch, 
his vs ives, daughters, and other members of his household, were 
conducted to the frontiers of Afghanistan, of which country 
he resumed the government. 

Lord Auckland, who had been dragged into the war by the 
vanity and presuiiifition of other men, .saw his error when it 
uas too late, and then inclined too ready an ear to the counsels 
of desponding and timid men. The idea was seriously enter- 
tained of withdrawing the troops which so gallantly hekl 
out at Candahar and Jellalabad, of evacuating every part of 
Afghanistan, trusting to iiegociation and money for the libe- 
ration of our prisoners, leaving our disgrace unremedied, our 
prestige completely broken. It is now no secret that an order 
to this effect was actually issued by his lordship. But, most 
fortunately, Lord Auckland was recalled and immediately 
succeeded by a Governor-General of a less despondent tempera- 
ment. Lord Elleiiborough had been President of the Board 
of Control during the Duke of Wellington’s administration, 
and was believed to be unusually well versed in Indian affairs. 
When he arrived in India, on the 28th of Febniary, 1842, 
dismay or discourairement was in all and irresolution 

and confusion everywhere. At first his lordship adopted the 
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notion of his predecessor ; and it im said that positive iiistmc 
tioiis were more tliaii once drawn up for witlidrawing all our 
trooi)s, and concliidin^f ri treaty with men whom no treury 
could l)ind. Ihit tliis mood of mind la'^ted a very short lime, 
and from the* happy rnoineiit wlieii his lordship in Council i)ro- 
iiouiiccd the woid “Forward!” all went well. 

The heroes of iliis war were Sale, Nott, Polhx k, Dennic, 
Monteitli, Broadfoot, Fenwick, Havelock, ]May;ie, l^attisoii. 
Oldfield; lint others displayed both eonduet and valour. FtOtt 
held out in Candahar when the struggle seemed hopeless. 
Sait* maintained himself in Jellalahud in spite ol his numerous 
hesiegeis, semi-starvation, and earthquakes. In little more 
tiiaii one moiitii the eninibling, crazy walls of Jellalabad were 
ha ken by one luindr(‘d distinct shocks of earthquakes. Some 
of these were very violent. All the ramparts which Sale had 
built up were shaken down, several of his bastions were in- 
juu*d, all his guani-Iiouses were laid prostrate, a considerable 
bleach was made in the curtain of a rampart, the Cabiil gate 
was reduced to a shapeless mass of ruins, and about one-tlnrd 
of the town itself was demolished. After the siege of Jella- 
labad IukI lasted several months, General Pollock relieved 
Sale in a soldierly manner, and then went on with him and ^5ott 
to Cabul. It was Sir Richmond Sliakspeare wdio had the 
Jioiiour and delight of recovering the English ladies and tlic 
other prisoners, w horn he found sitting under the walls of a 
ruined fort, sliellering themselves from tlie siin. 
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AKTS AND CUfc?'i’0]\IS. 


HE termination of the war was cp-.ebrated by 
the Governor- General, Lord Ellenborough, 
with great public festivities at Ferozei)ore, tlie 
capital of a small state lately acquired V)y the 
East India Company, in consequence of the 
death of an aged princess, who died without 
heirs. Ferozepore was, under tlje Mogul 
emperors, a city of considerable importance, being advan- 
tageously situat^ for commerce near the Sutlej, which com- 
municates with the Indus ; and as the na‘iScin:e of the latter 
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has been secured, for the purposes of trade, by the recent con- 
quest of Scinde, Ferozepore has a fair prospect of bein^ 
restored to all its former prosperity. Steam-vessels drawinjj 
little water now ascend the Indus, and ]>rocoed by the Sutlej, 
a distance of nine hundred and fifty miles, to that city, where 
the population has been lat(‘ly increased by fresh settlers, 
desirous of benefiting by the newly-opened trade. A fair lias 
been established, the city enlarged and improved by the er(*c- 
t ion of several handsome bazaars; and it is anticipated that 
Feroze))ore will shortly become one of the chief commercial 
towns of India. 

The administration of Lord Kllenborough has thus been 
distinguislied by the opcming of the Indus to merchant-ships 
of all nations ; and also by another vast benefit, that of the abo- 
lition of slavery throughout the British dominions in India, 
whereby an important step in the moral and social con- 
dition of tlie people has been attaimni. There is, however, 
still one great bar to the perfect civilization of the Hindus. 
Christianity has hitherto made but a very limited progress 
among them, so that, notwithstanding the unceasing’ efforts of 
Kuropean missionaries, the great mass of the Indians are idol- 
worshippers, and retain most of the customs appertaining to 
idolatry, so tliat their domestic habits cannot materially differ 
from those of their forefathers, since almost every act they 
perform has some references the to uperstitions of their reli- 
gion. The number of converts has always lK*en small, and is 
likely to be increased oidy as the minds of the jX'ople become 
more enlightened ; an effect which, it is hop^ (though 
doubted by some), may result from the educational system 
pursued by the British government. 

All the cities esteemed holy by the Hindus are still visited, 
at particular seasons, by crowds of pilgrims, who are only 
restrained from the excesses which fonnerJy disgraced tlmir 
worship by the influence of British authority. The temple 
of Juggernaut is still the most frequented, and immense suni'< 
of money are lavished on the maintenance of a numerous 
establiAhment in honour of its hideous idol, the expenses of 
which are paid chiefly out of the revenues derived from the 
temple lauds. The tax on pilgrims has lately been abolished. 
The Hindu festivals are usually observed with great gaiety ; 
but tlic splendid spectacles and processions that usefl to be 
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exhibited by tlie native princes have since degenerated into 
paltry shows for the amusement of the rabble. 

I'he progress of education, added to their increased inter- 
course wdtli Kuropeans, has greatly modified the scruples of 
tli(‘ Hindus with regard to caste, especially among the higher 
ortAji’s, whose prejudices appear to be giving way, by degrees, 
to inf)re enlarged views. The lower classes adljcre generally 
to the supcTstitions of their creed, but the castes are now so 
numerous, and the distinctions frequently so slight, that it is 
very ditticiilt for them to keep the line of separation. 

It will be a relitd* and an agreeable contrast, after reviewing 
tlie scenes of warfare, bloodshed^ and massacre enacted in 
Afglianistari in the years 1841-2, if we now dwell for a brief 
space on the arts and customs of the natives of India. These, 
in many respects, carry us back to the time of Alexander the 
(ireat, or to still more ancient days; so few have been the 
changes effected by time which (in Europe at least) changes 
all things with a bewildering rajiidity. 

'I'lie domestic arts of the Ilindus are many and various, for 
there is scarcely any trade that is not }>ractised by them ; and 
almost every considerable town is famous for Hi)inc particular 
art or manufacture. Thus, Patna, a wealthy city on the 
(iaiiges, and the great mart for opium, is celebrated for its 
table-linen and wax candles ; Benares, for its rich brocades ; 
Monghir, another town on the Ganges, for steel and iron 
goods ; Calcutta and Moorshedabad for curious and elegant 
toys; while Delhi surpasses all other cities for the ingenuity 
of its goldsmiths and jewellers. The manufacture of pa])er 
has been improved, of late years, by the introduction of a 
steam-engine at Serampore, the capital of the Danish settle- 
ments in India; and gp*eat improvements have also been made 
hi the mechanic arts. 

There can be little doubt that the system of liereditary 
trades (every one in India following the trade of his father) 
secures greater individual skill than would be obtainable if 
each young man were to follow his ow n bent and choose a 
trade for himself, as among us. In the more useful arts the 
natives may be said to be as far advanced as they can be with- 
out modem science or machinery. Their weavers are at least 
oqi^l to OUT hand-loom weavers ; their carpenters and black- 
ami ths show wonderful skill with small means, and they will 
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nmke anything that can be made without great machinery. 
Indeed, in some parts of the country, the skill of the natnts 
as workers in iron, steel, and brass, is altogether admirable 
Some of the guns captured by Lord Ilardinge in the Sikli 
war surpaWd, in strength as well as in beauty, anything of 
the sort that had ever been seen in Eurofie or elsewlieic. 
Well-skilled Frenchmen and Italians <*uperint ended the con- 
struction, but guns, carriage**, and all things about them mck 
the work of jioor natives. In general it may be said that Hu 
maiiufuctures of India have not materially improved. 1 la* 
people wrought n ith gr(*at skill in metals under the earliest ot 
the Mogul empeiors. Ever} thing i> still woven and inaiiu- 
fiictured m the ancient maimer. 



Delhi is the famous mart for the shawls and superb em- 
broidery of India. The modern city is cMled by the natives 
Shahjehanabad, from the Emperor 8liah Jehan, its founder, 
who built the im])erial palace, which is enclosed by a wall of 
red granite a mile in circumference. The celebrated gardens 
of Shaliinar, laid out by the same Emperor, at a cost of a 
million of money, are mvw destroyed. Beyond the site of 
these gardens, to the south, extending for some miles, are the 
ruins of the ancient capital, exhibiting the remains of d*’ 
once splendid palaces, mosques, and minarets, which form a 
singular contrast to the new suburb of European villas and 
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(‘antonments. The British resident occupies the palace tliat 
formerly belougwl to Ali Merdan Khan, hut which hris been 
iiiodcrnised for tlie Mike of convenience. The streets of Delhi 
are hot, crowded, and du'^ty. Enj^lish carriages are iu use 
thcie, and are s(*en iiitenainj^led with the sedans, palanquins, 
amlllittle chaises, drawn by biilh»cks, which are common in 
many of the cities of India ; l)»^sides which, elephants, camels, 
horses, t?aily caparisoned, are eontinually passing. It is 
the en^tom for all great iiieii, when riding out in state, to 
iia\t their titles proclaimed alotid before them; and the ap- 
proach of the Emperor is announced by kettle-drums, when 
all ]M*rM)iis dismount as the corteuo goes by. The shops of 
Delhi exhibit all kinds of European goods, and confectioners 
aie numerous ; for among the arts in which the Indians excel 
may be reckoned that of making an infinite variety of sweet- 
meats, all eomposed of sugar, flour, molasses, and spices, for 
they never use any fruit iu them except the cocoa-nut. 

All the towns of India are Aery niiich infested with* beggars, 
who ar(‘ chiefly mendicants of the religious orders, and piesent 
a most disgusting sight, from dirt and scarcity of clothing; 
for the holiness of tliese fanatics ai)pear8 to be estimated by 
the wretchedness of their outward appearance, and people 
bestow alms on them accordingly. Benares is the great resort 
of these idle, useless beings, who are there sure of constant 
donations from the multitudes 'of pilgrims that are always 
uoing to and from tlie holy city, as also from the numbers of 
Wealthy individuals in the decline of life, who repair thither 
in liop^ to expiate their sins by giving away large sums in 
indiscriminate chanty, Benares is a Britisfi station, but the 
cantonments are at Secrole, some little distance from the city, 
mill about five hundred miles from Calcutta. 

1 he mode of traA elling in India renders all long journeys 
extremely tedious, difficult, and dangerous. The conveyance 
is by means of a kind of litter, called a palanquin, CAiried by 
^'‘en, who are changed, like post-horses, at every ten or twelve 
miles, there being regular postmasters at certain towns 'and 
' illages, who take care that a fresh set of bearers shall be in 
Tidiness when wanted. The usual number of these is twelve ; 
eight to carry the vehicle, which is slung on poles ; two for 
fbe luggage, and two to act as torch -l>earer8. They are 
generally found honest and faithful to their trust, but have 
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Tigei-liuiitinq^ has dhMUs been d favourite sport in 
and Used to be conducted with cat pomp, and on a verj grand 
scale, by the native princes, whose letinue sometimes coiisistt d 
of 20,000 pel sons Ihe chase of the wild hog is also an In 
dian sport, in whioh the Europeans take great delight, and m the 
pursuit of which they frequently rouse a tiger from his lair 
'Jhe tiger-hunt, when conducted on a grand scale, presents a 
noble image of war, and is attended with sufficient danger to 
render It rather a seriously exciting pastime. Hog-huiitins 
with a lance or spear, and without any fire-arms, is a noble 
sjxirt, and one well adapted to improve a cavalry officer. The 
sportsman depends entirely on hie own adroitness. To ha'® 
any chance of distinguishing himself he must have the 
and the judgment of a fox- hunter, the eye of a falconer, the 
aim of a lancer, and a horse active, bold, and well m hand 
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The art of following; the headlong progress of a hog through 
covert IS to be ginned only by expeneiice. Young liands will 
nde boldly and furiously all the day, and tire tw o or three 
good horses, without onee blooding a spear, wliiKt an adept 

the sport will have had tlie first sju^ar at eveiy hog, and 
udNe hardly put his horse out of a hdiid-gallop. The boars 
of the northern provinces are greatly inferior in size and cour- 
age to those of Bengal, who will not bear much driving, but 
tiini round and come to the charge at the slightest provocation. 

Hawking is a sjioit still much followed in inaiij parts of 
India. There is a very small hawk, seaieely so laige ns a 
thnish, which is flown at tpiails, spaiTows, and other small 
hiids, and affords much ainuseinent by the rapidity and siire- 
ness of Its flight. It is thrown fioni the hand like a cricket-ball. 

Elepliants are cauglit in their wild state, by being hunted 
into an euclosuie, prejiared for the purpose, which is Mir- 
louuded by a strong fence and deep ditch, to prevent their 
« scape. These ponderous creatures are found m all the forests 
and ]ungles of the southern and eastern })ro\mces, and are 
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taken by the natives, who assemble for that purpose iq larp:** 
bands, furnished with fire-arms for their own protection, and 
with all kinds of noisy instruments to frighten tlie anirnal^s 
who are thus driveji towards the enclosure, which they are 
induce<l to enter by the fruits and other tempting baits that' 
are within it, full in view. A whole herd is thus sometimes 
drawn into the enclosure, the entrance of which is tlien closed 
upon them ; and they are tamed by degrees, being securely 
fastened to tlie trees, and fed by their mahouts, or men ^^lio 
are to be their drivers, whose business it is to tame and rentier 
tliem fit for service. Eiacli elephant thus learns to obey his 
own mahout, althougli he would, perhaps, be refractory under 
the guidance of any otJicr driver. 

Tlie natives of India, whether Hindu or Mohammedan, 
attach importance to a grand equipage and a numerous bo(l> 
of attendants: and these outward signs of dignity are so essen- 
tial to persons holding othcial situations, in order to secure to 
them a due share of resj)ect, that it is often necessary for 
an English family to keep an establishment of from twenty to 
thirty servants ; an arrangement that is indeed scarcely to be 
avoidi»d on another account ; for the greater number of the-'e 
serving men are Hindus, who are very careful to observe the 
rules of caste in one point, tliat of not interfering Mith each 
other’s duties ; so that every trifling occupation -is allotted to 
some particular individual, who will perform that one and no 
other. T^he expense, however, of keeping so large an esta- 
blishment, is not very great, as the wages of native servant'^ 
are small, and tliey furnish themselves with food and cloiliioi-^5 
for no Hindu would eat of a dish that had been set before a 
Christian. They live chiefly on rice and vegetables, and slet*p 
in huts near their master’s house* Almost all the household 
duties are performed by men, such as dusting the rooir*?* 
making the beds, sweeping tlie floors, and a variety of officei* 
that usually fall to the Ipt of women in Europe, the only 
female domestics employed in English families being ladie*- 
maids and nurses. Owing to the religious prejudices of the 
Hinuus, the cooks and men who wait at table are always 
Mohammedans. 

The Indian system of husbandry has already been noticed. 
The farms arc, in general, small, and the wealth of the farmer 
is usually estimated by the number of his bullocks. Tl»e 
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Ihe thrdshinp;- is perfoinitd b\ bullocks, two or more of 
which are yoked togLther, and diiven over a quantity of 
sheaves spread on the giound , and thus the pjrain is tiodde*n 
out very quickly I he nee or corn is then cleared fiorn the 
hubks by large fans, and the straw is formed into stacks for 
the cattle, as hay is not known in India 
A recent writer w ho has lived long in the country, and who 
apiiCars to be well qualified to dtlner an authoritative 
Opinion, extols the agriculture, and sa \ s it is an art in which 
their skill IS most remaikable. He sa}s that Mill, one of the 
histonans of British India, evinces his want of knowledge of 
the country in nothing so much as in his depreciation of tlieir 
ignculture. “They have not laige capital or machinery, 
wge farms or scientific farmers, as in nch modern countries ; 
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but their system is suitc^d to the eon n try, and the proof of 
their excellence is in the croj)s tliey raise and tlie fact that, 
\\ith all their rudeness and our skill, no European lias e\cr 
been able ro compete with them for a moment in any agricul- 
tural product, though he can get land anti labour as cheap as 
they can. As a general lule, farming is not carried on hj 
hired labourers. A man has his own little farm, plouglis and 
cultivates it himself ; he generally lias sons or brothers to 
assist. He may occasit)nally hire labour, and certain services 
arc performed by the inferior inhabitants of the village. But 
large farms theie are not. What is wanting to small culti- 
vators is supplied by their union in village communities , the 
community has its common artificers, and bankers, anil v\atcli- 
inen, and thrashing-places. The plough is light and rudt, 
yet may be suited to the soil, climate, and light draft cattle, 
and certainly no F^uropeaii has ever made anything of a heaMer 
and deeper instniment. The fields are manipulated to a ver> 
great degree, ploughed and reploughcd a dozen times, and 
reduced to a powder without a clod or a knot. The result is 
that excellent crops are obtaineil from wonderfully dry-looking 
soil, and an English farmer would be astonished to see gram- 
crops where it may not have rained for three or four month''. 
To appreciate the skill of the natives a nuin must try a little 
cultivation on lus own account, and see whether he can make 
it pay, or in any way sik»c(hh1 so well. I have tried it, 
have seen a good deal of evpermieiit. The lotatiou of cnipt*, 
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and art of keeping- up the virtues of the soil, is well iinder- 
The capital expended on the cultivation of the more 
\alimhle crops, and on wells and works of that kind, is not in- 
<*oiiMdcral>le.”^ 

During the long period that war and anarchy raged through- 
(lil the land, vast districts were deix)pulated, and tlie fertile 
M)il wa'» left with none to till it. There ha.s not yet been time 
t'» lill up these gaps, hi the ceded districts of the llalaghaut 
alone it is reckoned that there are 800,000 acres of waste 
lands which were once cultivated and fruitful, and which, 
ln^ten(l of being covered with forest and jungle that would 
require to b(^ cleared, are at this moment fit for the husband- 
man, for the seed and the harvest. 

This soil is said to lie admirably suited to the production of 
cotton. If due encouragement were given to the growth of 
cotton, there seems to be little doubt that it might be exported 
to England as good in quality and as large in quantity as 
that which is now brought from America. We have ruined 
our own Wt*st Indian colonies by putting a stop to effective slave 
laliour, )et, in strange and monstrous contradiction, we pur- 
chase tiie commodities with wdiich those colonies supplied us 
from great slave-holding states. Not a hogshead of sugar 
conies from Cuba, nor a bale of cotton from the United States, 
but is wliolly and solely the produce of slave labour. “ Why 
not patronise the productions of our own East Indian terri- 
tories ? Why prefer tlie article (cotton) that is raised by the 
hands of s]av es, and sold for the interest of slave-holders, to 
the article which can be grown by freemen, and sold by the 
enemies of slavery ? Why not turn the current of our trade 
from a channel that is impure, into one that is clear and 
healthful, and thus compel the Americans to abolish slavery, 
or seek a new market for their goods?” These are questions 
put by a Scotch Missionary (the Kev. William Campbell) who 
has not been many } ears returned from the East, and they 
t^?tn entitled to demand the serious attention of our aboli- 
tionists, if of none others. 

Ceiierally the pleasure-gardens may be said to be laid out 
in a style between the Persian and Chinese, and to partake of 

^ ' Modom India and its Government.' By George Campbell, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, 
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both. Shady walks, and larc^c tanks or sheets of water, are 
the great objects, and to these is usually added an open, cool, 
elegant pavilion, sitiiati^l, if practicable, near some natural or 
artificial cascade, and “ bosomed deep with tuftc*d trees,*' 
Here the luxurious Asiatic loves to spend tlie sultry hours of 
the day, in the society of his females. ITe also fo^nl^ parties 
on the margin of the tank or the canal, to enjoy the refiesh- 
ing breezes of the evening ; and for Ids accoininodarion, banks 
of earth are raised at proper distances from the water, and 
covered with carpets, or the stone steps which lead down to 
the edge of the water are furnished with coverings and cuhhioiis. 
In some instances, where the tanks are sunk deep into the 
earth, and where the water .sul)sides in the hot season, galltnes 
are built round the tank, one beneath another, and coiiiniuni- 
cating w’ith each other by flights of steps ; in these gal- 
leries, suspended over the water, they s(‘ek r(‘tireiiieut and a 
cool atmosphere, descending from gallery to gallery as the 
water sinks lower and lower. Some of these retreats art* 
described as being truly deliglitful during the great heats, 
wdien a refreshing eooliie4»s is to be found nowhere above 
ground. Wherever the Mussulmans carried their arms and 
secured a peaceful possession, the cypre^s-tiee is found as the 
prime ornament of grove and garden, and r(‘ars its tall head 
by the side of every tomb. Some odoriferous flowers and 
shrubs they grow remarkably well, and with these the best of 
their gardens abound, much skill being shown in the selection 
of such soils and situations as are best calculated to promote 
their growth and display their beauties to advantage. It is 
deem^ that offerings most grateful to their fabulous divinities 
are wreaths, garlands, and festoons of flow ers. Hence their 
cultivation is the more attended to. I'he paths leading to the 
pavilion are commonly irregular and tortuous, which gives a 
wildness and air of natui e to the w hole ground. The gardeners 
form classes apart, and have sundry distinctions and privileges. 
These garden classes, when working for themselves, mostly 
seek rich alluvial lands, and are the great producers of sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and such finer crops. They are by no means 
martial, and hardly ever take service as sepoys or act in any 
other way as soldiers. 

The private houses in the country differ in convenience and 
elegance, according to the circumstances of rank and foriunc ; 
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but very f«*w of them can iKiust of much splendour. The 
habitations of the common run of Hindus, whirli occupy by far 
the gn'atest part of the citizen towns, are low, and of very 
lmiu))le appearance, beiiipf principally clay-built cottages, or 
Innlt of bricks plentifully mix^d with straw and merely dried 
ik the sun, seldom rising more than a single story, and being 
dialched with reed'i, rice-straw, the broad leaves of trees, and 
t lie like, liut in the principal street and market-place of a 
large town, these houses are rather l^etter, having a kind of 
colonnade in the front of each, which is extended the whole 
h ngtii of the street, or on all tlie four s’dcs of tJie square or 
niiirket-placc ; and hanks of earth tlirown up under the shade 
of tliis colonnade, and covered with carpets, serve either to 
e\j»ose their goods to sale, or to afford the occupiers of the 
houses seats and reclining places whereon to enjoy the in- 
estimable blessing of llie e\ening bretv.e — when such breeze 
blows. Hut most of these houses must be dark and iiicom- 
intalious within, as they have no windows tov\ards the street, 
and the back parts of them are usually ciowded by other 
lanldings, wliich exclude light and air. But the mansions 
of the grandees, and the palaces of the still numerous petty 
jirinces. who ket^p their state and have ample revenues, 
although their political power is gone from them, are not so 
wholly destitute of elegance, 'i'hey are generally built in a 
court-yard, the front wall of w'hich is pierced and adorned by 
a grand gate of entrance, in front of which is a jwrtico sup- 
lioited by columns. These columns are often of stone, and 
tii-stefully executed ; at other times they are of wood, painted 
With brilliant colours and coated over with a thick varnish. 
Under this portico, gradini, or seats of earth, are also raised, 
which being covered with Bcrsiaii carpets, and furnished wdth 
ciiNliions of scarlet cloth, produce a rather rich effect. On 
these seats, or under the portico by the great gate, the cliief sits 
to receive visits and despatch oidinary business. It is on some 
of these occasions that a full display is made of his corisequende, 
m the richness and elegance of his dress and arms, the bril- 
liancy of his jewels, and the number of his surrounding guards 
*ind attendants, many of whom bear silver maces, or white 
staves tipped with buniished silver or gold; all borrowing 
additional lustre from the light and splendour of numerous 
lamps and cressets, which in the evening, the usual time of 
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the cJiiefa appearance in the portico, are lig^hted «p on all 
sides, some being' suspended from the roof, and some affixed 
to every column. It i.^ a scene of the Arabian Nights. 

The privat(‘ ho\ises of the JVlussulnidn inhabitants are nearly 
in the style of those of Persia and Asiatic Turkey. Fonnerly 
the gatt'ways of those of high condition were fortified and 
defended by pieces oi artillery; a precaution not uninxiessary 
in a country where sudden revolutions frequently took place, 
and where a few hours of deliberation, which might by this 
rnciins be generally obtained, enubled the occupier either to 
effect his escape, <ir to collect a party strong enough to opjiose 
his assailants. These houses have universally a divan or 
hirge hall, appropriahnl to tlie recejjtion of coinjiany or the 
de-patch of important business. U his hall is usually o|)t‘n 
to the court-yard or garden. They have also another spacious 
apartment for eating, which is commonly refreslied by a foun- 
tain ; and here they often sleep in tin* middle of the day, 
lulled to slumber by the perpetual plash of the falling water, 
w'liich also contributes to the coolness of the room. Tlie 
ilarem, or Zenana, or apartments of die females, as in all other 
parts of the East where tlie religion of Muhommed prevails, 
as well as in many jiarts where that faith has never penetrated, 
are separate from the house, and situated l)ehind it ; no care 
engaging the attention of a Mussulman so much as the 
secunty and eoneealmeiit of his >vomen. 

The house^s neither of IMussulman.- nor llindns are much 
enomnlx^red with furniture. In both are broad low sofas 
by way of seats, running along the sides of the rooms; chairs 
there are none, and tlieir tables are small and occasional, being 
brought in when they are to be used ; but the floors are uni- 
vepNally spread with carpets or flue mats ; and these, with 
tlte super-addition of mattresses and light coverlets, serve also 
lor beds. A bed-room, in our English sense, is unknown. 
They sleep in any room that may be the coolest or otherwise the 
most comfortable. In the morning the servant takes up the 
bed and walks. Mattrasses and coverlets arc deposited in 
recesses made in the walls, to be brought out again whenever 
and wherever wanted. In the day-time the room where several 
may have slept overnight is unencumbered and free for any 
otlier iwe. In the best houses the best apartments are orna- 
mented with European looking-glasses, chandeliers, time- 
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pieces, and nicknacks ; and the ceilinp^s are often inlaid with 
a mixture of ivory, ebony, rose-wood, and mother-of-iJearl, in 
flowers flmd other pretty devices, wliioh by the light of lamps 
prodnC(*s a brilliant and agreeable eflTeet. 

The effect usually produced by the cities of India on the 
ydiiig cadet or other strati i^tT tiavelling through the country for 
the first time, is otte of disappoiiitiiient. The town he enters looks 
just like the town he has left ; all sciun to wear the same 
nionoronous and mean aspect. The holy city of Btuiares is 
but a congeries of mean, crowded houses, in narrow, crooked 
stre<‘ts; Allahabad is no better, and the old, native part of 
the far-famed city of Delhi is rather w'orse.^ Among old 
travellers it is usual to compare the towns aiul cities of India 
Avith those of Asiatic Turkey, than which nothing of the sort 
can well be conceived more monotonous and jialtry. I'lie 
architectural beauty and the si>lendonr of the cities of Hin- 
dustan must be looked for in the public s(]uares and bazaars, 
in the mosques and mausohmins, in a palace here and there, 
and occasionally in the broad stately stone gliauts or flights of 
"teps which lead down to the banks of the Uanges or other 
rivers. 

In painting, much cannot yet be said of the Native School 
of Art. No people in the world, not even the Chinese, are 
better copyi*«ts ; but their original designs arc uncouth, wildly 
grotesque, and out of all drawing. Their artists delight in 
the most gaudy cohmrs, and (except in delineating the gaudy 
plumage of birds, or flowers, or fruits) lay them on without 
much attention to truth or nature. 

We apprehend that much more cannot be said in praise of 
the native music. Except where they have the assistance of 
Europeans* their orchestra is composed ol small drums, called 
tom-toms, long shrill pipes, and a kind of cymbals: it is 
dreadfully loud and by no means harmonious. Like all the 
Eastern music we ever heard, it is exceedingly monotonous to 
an ear accustomed to the cadences and varied harmony of our 
music. The natives, however, are passionately fond of it as 
it is ; and will sit and listen for hours to the beating of tom- 
toms and the screaming of pipes, I'hc instrument^ accom- 
I^auiments of the Natch-girlsI though always popular, is 
seldom supportable to a refined ear. It is said, however, that 
some of the melodies are soft, melancholy, and pleasing. 
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Durinp^ the hot season tli<^re are women who stroll about the 
streets of Calcutta, usually carrying an infant in a kind of 
tray slung over one -houldcr, which leaves both hands at 
liberty for the management of a sort of rude two-stringcsi 
guitar. Tlicy stop at the gate of e>ery European house, or 
before every group of natives, when they think tlu‘y may obtain 
the smallest piece of money in return for their minstrehy. 
Tliey are said to be not very fastidious in tin ir endeavoui> to 
suit the subject of their song to tiie taste of their auditors. 
I'lie author of the “ Stranger in India ** makes particular men- 
tion of tv\o of these Calcutta glcc-wom(*n. The music of one 
of tlieui was severely harsh and disaon^eable, the other s.iiig 
the same air .softly, sweetly, and with much feeling. 'I'lie 
writer adds — ‘‘The different styles in which tliey sang, die 
totally difi'erent impressions they made with the same air, con- 
\inced me that much of the native music may be intrinsically 
good, but ruined in the pei formanee. It eannot well be otlier- 
wise, so far as the insirimieiits are eoiiceriied, for they have 
none, save a rude flagcoh*t, or pipe; a small violin, invariably 
held as if it were a violoncello; a very little better lyre; the 
rude lwo-^t^inged guitar ; very small, thick, jangling cymbals; 
and the eternally lieard tom-tom.'^ Sir William Jones con- 
cluded that the arts w'hieh flourished many centuries ago had 
faded for w'ant of culture; yet there ap[>ears never to have 
iKMiii a lime in winch the natives were not cxceedinyly fond of 
music. Tlie Iliudus attnlmtc tlie origin of some of their ancient 
melodies to tlieir gods, holding them to be far too beautiful to 
be the productions of mortal men. They also tell most raarv^cl- 
Ions and incredible stories of the effects produced by sonic of 
their old musicians. Thus Mia Tousin, a wonderful musician 
ill thg time of the Emperor Akber, sang so powerfully that he 
converted mid-day into dark night ; and the darkness extended 
in a circle round the palace, as far as the sound of his voice 
could l>e heard. A singing-girl chanted to much better effect; 
by exerting the powers of her voice she could draw down from 
the clouda timely and refreshing showers on the parched rice- 
crops of Bengal, and thereby avert the horrors of famine. 

Counter-point seems not to have entered, at any time, into 
tlie system of Indian or any other Asiatic music. 
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HE Atyuui war has been followed 
by other events of mnch greater 
relative iniportauee to the power of 
tlie British Empire, \\Iiieh is now 
more firmly established and far more 
widely exteiidcnl oxer India than 
that of the Moguls (*vcr xvas, even 
under their most ))oteiit piinees. 
The principal historical facts are, 
the eoii()iiest of Scinde, tlie revolu- 
tion in the Punjab, and the victories 
of (Ixvalior, w'hich have brought that state completely under 
th(‘ control of the Ilritisli jiov(*rnni(*nt. 

Immediately after the restoration of Host Mahommed to 
tlie throne of Cabul, fresh disputes arose between the English 
government and the Ameers of Scinde, relative to the free 
navigation of the Indus, and the cession, according to treaty, 
of certain forts wdth their territories on the banks of that 
iixer. A detachment of British troops was therefore sent into 
the country, under the command of Sir Chailes Napier, with a 
view of forcing the Ameers to fulfil their engagements. This 
^mall force, wliich did not amount to three thousand men, was 
ai tacked near Hyderabad by the whole Scindiun army, com- 
posed of several warlike tribes, numbering, in all, above 
twenty thousand soldiers, commanded by the Ameers in 
Iiersori, who, after a long and well fought battle, gave up 
the contest, and surrendered themselves prisoners on the field. 
The victors then t<H)k possession of the capital, Hyderabad, a 
mean town, consisting chiefly of mud hovels, at the base of 
Jtn eminence on the summit of which stands the fort, in 
which treasures were found to the amount of above a mil- 
lion of money. 

Although the principal Ameers had given themselves up 
to the English, great efforts were made by the other chiefs to 
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maintain their independence, and another Iwttle took place on 
the 24th of March, 1843, the result of wJiich has added the 
province of Seinde to the British dominions. I'he Ameers 
weie sent as state i)rihoner8 to Bombay, and Sir Charles 
Najner, the successful g'eneral, was appointed Governor ot 
the country he had conquered. Sla\er^ was imnietiiately 
ai>olislu'd throughout llie Mhole territory of Sciiide, and tliw 
ri>cr Indus was declared open to ships of all natious. 

Ill the mean time the kingdom of Lahore had been in a state 
of the utmost confusion, iu consequence of the civil wars that 
followed the death of Kurruck Singh. Tlie British govern- 
meut took no ]iart in these dissensions, but maintained a 
friendly intercourse with Sh<*re Singh, in order to secure for 
the troops in Afghanistan a free passage through the I’uiijab, 
from Cabul to British India. 

Tlie condition of ilie country was, at this time, extremely 
wretched, ^'he great Sik army, \vhich had btHiu organiseil 
by Runjeet Singh on the European system, and which in hi*' 
time had been a iiowerful force, cumniamled by EuroiH*aii 
tifficers, w'a.s now disbande<l ; the roads were infesletl with 
banditti, who plundered tlie villages with* impunity, and, in 
many instances, set them on fire ; so that the miserable pt'a- 
sants were wandering about everywhere, without the means of 
procuring food or shell er, while the government was too weak 
to afford them protection, and the king w’a.s regarded in the light 
of a usurper by many of the greatest nobles of the kingdom. 

Shore Singh, however, maintained his seat on the throne, 
until the month of Stqitemlier, 1 843, when he w'as assassinated 
by some of the chiefs, in liis gardens, during the celebration 
of a public festival ; and his son shared the same fate. I'he 
citadel of Laliore w^as then seized by the conspirators ; PHyan 
Singh, the minister, was shot, and the wives and children of 
the murdered princes were barbarously massacred. But the 
success of the insurgents w^as of short duration, for they w ere 
defeated before the close of the same day, by the opposite 
faction, wdio captured their leader, and placed on the throne 
Dhullet*p Singh, a boy only seven years of age, said to be a 
jvm of the great Runjeet. For a time the g<jvernment was 
conducted by the minister Heera Singh, but the country was 
still in a very unsettled and miserable condition. 

It now remains to speak of the aii'airs of Gwalior, and to 
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trace tlie circumstances that have at lenj^th destroyed the 
indci>endcnce of that state, so long preserved under the govern- 
m(Mit of the family of Sindia. I'lie last of those powerful 
])rinces died in 1827, leaving no son to succewi him. In such 
c^ses it is customary it' many parts of India for the widow of 
tlie deceased sovereign to select from amongst his relatives 
some youth to be his successor, and she acts as regent until 
the adopted heir becomes ol age, or she chooses to resign her 
authorit}. 

’’riiis was the course pursued by Baiza Bye, the \\ idow of 
Sindia, who ruled over the extensive dominions of lier late 
hii>band till the year 1831, wlien Jhundk(H) Kao, the chosen 
jirince, became impatient to possess the sovereign power, 
which she was not disposed so soon to relinrjuish. A violent 
contest ensued, which was terminated, through the mediation 
of the Hritidi gov'ermnent, in favour of .Iliundkoo Kao, who 
was acknowledged as Muharujn. while the (pieeii consented to 
retire on a pension of ten lacs of rupees, or £100,000 a year, 
to be paid out of the revenues of the state. Jhuiidkoo Kao 
Siiidia died in Dcceml>er, 1 843, under the same circumstances, 
witli regard to the succession, jis his j>redeeessor ; and as there 
was no direct heir, the British government interfered so far as 
to direct, or rather to sanction, the choice of the wddow'ed 
IMaharanee, or Queen, wdio adopted her deceased husband's 
nearest relative, Jyngee Kao Sindia, a boy, wlio assumed the 
title of Maharaja. 

The Mama Sahib, a chief known to be friendly to tlie 
British interests, was apjxuntcKl regent during the minority ; 
and for some time acred in that capacity; but he was no 
favourite with the Maharanee, who was, in fact, at the head of 
a faction hostile to the English, and dc'sinms of deposing the 
regent appointed by their authority. He was at length ex- 
pelled, and a rival chief, the Dada Khasgee Walla, placed 
at the head of the government. This assumption of indepen- 
dence on the part of the Queen and her partizans, together 
^’ith the conduct of the new minister, whose undisguis^ ani- 
mosity towards the English seemed likely to occasion some 
trouble, caused the Governor-General of India (still Lord 
Ellenborough) to adopt prompt and deebive measures for fu- 
ture security, by reducing the dominions of Sindia to a more 
complete state of subjection. With this view, a Britbh army. 
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accompaiiiefl bj the Governor-(5erieral, entered the territories 
of (jwalior towaids the close of the year 1843, and proceeded 
direct to>\ards the capital, whtie the Mahiatta forces weie in 
readiness to oppose them 

On the of December two great victories were gamed 
in the neiglibomhood of G\\alioi — the out at Mahaiajpoie, 
by Mr Hugh Gough , the other at Puimiar, by General Grej 
Uhest two engagements cost the li\es of many of our brave 
eounti > men, but they efftctiially put an end to the factions 
that thieatened to disturb the pc ut of tlie Indo-Bntish em[)irt, 
and will he the means of aniuxing a laige and opulent slate 
to our eastern donimions 



Fort of Gwttliur. 


The fort of Gwalior, so long celebrated for its commanding 
situation and apparent impregnability, was surrendered Jn- 
mediately after these battles, when the queen and the leading 
chiefs, with the young Maharaja, presented themselves m the 
English camp, to make submission, and give up the obnoxious 
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minister ; a concession that had previously been demanded 
and refused. 

The tranquillity of the state being thus restored, the young 
Maharaja was placid om the throne, and the government was 
111 future to be conducted under the superintendence of British 
au^iorities. 

We have mentioned that Lord F^llenboroiigh took the field 
w ith theuruiy, when it advanced upon (i walu)r. To that army, 
a?nl t(j the whole army of India, his Lordship w^ajs warmly 
attacluHi, and he had given it all the encouragement, and con- 
fi'iTf'd upon it all the plaudits and benefits that lie could com- 
m.iud. In the sanguinary attair of Maharajpore, wliere the 
Mahratta forces were very stiongly posted, and had a tremen- 
dous artillery of 100 gnus, his Lordship, mounted on an 
elephant, w^atclied tlie battle close at hand, and exposed hiin- 
s(*lf Iraulvly to cannon ball and musket bullet. For this 
conduct he was censured, but not by thebia\e English soldiers, 
viio said it did tlK‘ir liearts good to see tlie ( lover nor-CTcneial 
on the ground, and that they fought all the belter for it. His 
Lordship’s popularity in tiie army did not extend to the civil 
ser\icc, in whose ranks he hud many and bitter personal 
enemies. Lending, perhaps, a too ready ear to the complaints 
of tlit^^e politicals,” and taking umbrage and offence at some 
of his proceedings, and some of his omissions, and having by 
tlieir charter, and Mr. Pitt’s India Bill of 1784, the jiower so 
to do, the Court of Directors recalled Lord Ellenborough 
to\\ards the end of April, 1844, without asking the consent of 
Her Majesty’s ministers, and apparently without even consult- 
ing with them. At a farewell entertainment given to him by 
the militai*y at Calcutta, his Lordship said — “ The only regret 
I feel at h aving India is, that of being separated from the 
a»niy. The most agreeable, the most interesting period of 
niy life has been that w hich I have passed here in cantonments 
loid in camps.” Opinions will continue to vary as to certain 
parts of his Liordship’s demeanour, and some acts of his 
government; but these will ever remain facts capable of proof 

he retrieved our honour and prestige ki Afghanistan ; he 
recovered our captives when on their way to slavery among 
the barbarians of Centnil Asia ; he broke up the very bad 
government of tlie Ameers of Sinde ; he trampled out, at 
Cwuhor, the last spaikof that Muhralta fire wdiich had so 

2 D 
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often set India in a blaze ; he found the army disheartened, and 
a notorious want of di^^cipliiie in a p^rt^at portion of it, and he 
left that army full of heart and confidence, with its discipline 
restored. . 


SIR HENRY HARDINGE. THE WAR IN THE 
PUNJAB. 

Loud Eliknuorough was superscnled by Sir Ilenr}^ Ilar- 
dini>e, an ex])erienced oftioer, who served with ^reat distinction 
in the long Peninsular war, and at the battle of Ligny, where 
he had the misfortune to lose his left arm. His Indian ap- 
pointment gave universal satisfaction. There w^as no where 
a better soldier, or a tnier man, or a better man of business. 
He united gentleness with firmness to a degree of which 
human nature is not often capable. To say everything in one 
word, he was a Christian soldier and statesman. He arrived 
at Calcutta in July, 1844, and began Ids government by such 
measures as were most likely to maintain peace, and advance 
the civilization of the country ; but those pacific intentions 
were speedily frustrated, and he was compelled by circuiu- 
stances to engage in a war, the success of which has not only 
extended the British dominion in India, but has probably been 
the means of preserving it also. 

Ever since the death of Kurruck Singh, the kingdom of 
Lahore had been one continued scene of anarchy. The go- 
vernment was too weak to keep the army in subordination, 
and that powerful body, like the Turkish Janissaries, before 
they were put down by the late Sultan Mahmoud, had assumed 
the right of setting op and dejKising the rulers at their plea- 
sure. The Ranee, or Queen Mother, who acted as Regent f^ 
her son, disliked the minister lleera Singh, who was murdered 
ill a rebellion of the soldiers, of which she was believed to be 
the instigator, at the beginning of 1845, after'which, her own 
brother Jewahir, who had headed the insurrection, was made 
prime minister, and remained in power till the end of the 
year, when another revolution took place, and he met with a 
fete similar to that of his predecessors. The confusion and 
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misrule that prevailed at Lahore, and certain indications of a 
hostile di'iposition towards the British government, induced 
the ( lOvernor-Cieneral to send several regiihent> to tlie fron- 
tiers, to protect the Briiish possessions, in case of invasion, but 
null a full detenninatioii not to go to war, unless the safety of 
iheVmpii'e was (‘tidangered. 

While the Oovernor-tjeneral wa« thus preparing for a war 
10 rhc* north of India, Sir Charles Napier was earning fresh 
laurels in Sinde, where tlie British authority was still resisted 
liy some of the mountain tribes, whose dej)redatioiJ8 in the 
di^i'ieis around the locality, pj evented the establishment of 
‘j^ood order ; and acted as a clieck upon the industry of the 
lH*aceful inhabitants. 

In the month of January, 184o, tlie gallant conqueror of 
Sinde undertook jiii expedition against tliis formidable banditti, 
with a force of 7,000 men ; and after a long search, and the 
endurance of many hardships in a rugged, barren country, h(* 
discovered the principal chief, Beejar Khan, with his people, 
in a strongly-fortified position on the summit of a lofty ridge 
of hills. Our troops forced their way tlirougha narrow defile, 
which was the only approa<*h to the fort, into which, after 
some firing on both sides, they efieeted an entrance. Very 
little resistance was ottered. Several chiefs surrendered them - 
i*idves prisoners; while their followers, consisting of thrw 
fiitterent tribes, being thus left without leaders, made no farther 
oi>position. Beejar Khan escaped ; but he has since ottered 
to submit, on condition that his life shall be spared, and some 
land granted him. It was resolved that the three predatory 
tribes should be settled on the banks of the Indus, where lands 
were to be given them to cultivate ; w hile their mountain 
country was made over to the Murrees, a friendly nation 
already under the protection ofthe British government. 

Iji the mean time, the signs of a war with the Sikswere 
growing more manifest, until at length little doubt could be 
^ilertained that they were contemplating an attack on the 
British territories. 

The government of Lahore continued in a very unsettled 
state ; and although the Rannee and her ministers pretended 
h) the British authorities that the hostile movements of the 
troops were not sanctioned by them, it is well known they 
encouraged the invasion as a means of ridding themselves of 

2 D 2 
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a tnrl)ulent soldiery, of whom they were in perpetual fear. 
The court astrologer was even consulted as to the l)e>t day 
for the march of the troops, and he narrowly escaped fallinj^a 
sacrifice to their fury for naming one more distant than siiitwl 
their inclinations. In short, the war was detennined upon at 
Lahore, and the Sik army, coiisi.sting of not less than 50,0(X) 
Avarlike men, furnished with one liuiidred and eight pieces of 
ariillery, and well trained in the Kuropeaii system of warfare, 
advanced tov^ards the Sutlej in hostile array. It certainly 
appears to have been a most unprovoked aggression on the 
part of the Siks ; and as they sought tlie war without even a 
pretext of quarrel or complaint, their fate is the les.'! to lx* 
coin[)assionated ; and the greatest cause of regret i** tliat so 
many of our gallant soldiers have fallen in the contest. 

In consequence of the information Jie had received, the 
Governor-Cieiieral left (^^alcutta on the 22nd September, and 
proceeded, byway of Agra and Delhi, to j«dn the army on the 
Sutlej, where 1j(* offered iiis .services as s<‘cond in command to 
Sir llugh Gough, who Mas Connnaiider-iii-Chief. 

Tin* Siks l)cg*,iii to cross the river on the 1 Jth December, 
and took uj) a position at Ferozcsliah, a village about ten miles 
from the populous town of Fero/epore, and an equal distance 
from the \illage of Moodkee, the British head-(|uartei‘i'. 
Orders had been sent to the troops at Umballa to join the 
army without delay; and by forced marches, they ])erfornicd 
the journey (one hundred and fifty miles) along heavy roa«b 
of .sand, in six days, sutlering greatly from fatigue and thirst, 
as no water was to be procured oii the way. 

On their arrival at Moodkee, on the 18th December, 1845, 
they found the eiieniy was then advancing in order to ladtle, 
ami though nearly worn out with toil, tliey had but a. short 
time to rest and refresh theiiteelves, before the action com- 
menced. It lasted from three o’chx'k in the.aftemmm till 
some time after nightfall, for the Siks fought with the 
most bravery, and it was not without c»)iisiderable loss on onr 
part that they were at length driven from the field, * 
l)chindfthem .seventeen of their guns, which had been captured 
(luring the engagement, and some thousands of their fallen 
comrades. . . , . 

Among the distinguished officers who fell at the battle ot 
Moodkee, was Sir Kobert Sale, who, witli his lady, had lately 
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returned to India, haviiifr been in England since his memorable 
campaign in Afghanistan. 

After this defeat, tlio Siks retreated to Ferozeshnr, or 
Ferozeshah, where, for three days, they occupied tlieinselves 
jn|T’ciHnjg strong entrencliineiits around tlieir camp, wliich, 
on the 21st December, was attacked by Sir Hugh Gough, 
M tio had been reinforced by a detachment of troops from Fe- 
r(i/(*pore. This was a far more severe conflict than that at 
^loodkee, for the Sikt. had the advantage of firing from be- 
hind tlieir hat levies, winch could not be de^'troyed without a 
frightful sacnfice of life. Eie the clo‘*e of day, however, 
till', was partially effected ; but the event of the battle was still 
uncertain, for while it was yet raging, the night set in, and 
obliged the combatants to cease for avvlnle their deadly strife. 

It was very cold and daik. The weary soldiers, without 
f(M)(l or evrra co\ering, laid down among their dead anil dying 
companions, exposed to the cannonading of the enemy, which 
Mas kept up during the whole night. Sir Henry Hardirige, 
«in(l the rest of the generals, remained in the field with the 
men doing all in tlieir power to revive their spirits; and 
wlieri daylight apjH*ared, the attack was renewtKl, the enemy, 
after a long and bloody combat, was put to flight, and the 
Cdinp taken. 

Seventy-three pieces of cannon were captured in this en- 
gagement. But the numbers of the barbarians seemed inex- 
haustible, for the victor'' had scarcely congratulated each 
other on their success, when a fresh army was seen advancing, 
led by one of the chiefs who had just fled ; and our brave 
troops had to begin a fresh battle, under all the disadvantages 
of exhausted strength and spirits. By exertions almost super- 
human this army of reserve was put to flight, some of the 
chiefs were killed, and the British remaim'd masters of the 
in which were found stores of grain and ammunition, 
^th greatly needed. The whole force of the Siks who had 
btken the field is estimated at ab mt sixty thousand ; while 
that of the British did not amount to more tlian one-third of 
that number. 


Among the maiw distinguished officers who were present 
at the battles of JUf^kee and Ferozeshah, was I^rince Wal- 
demar, of Prussia, first cousin to the jiresent king of that coun- 
try, from Whom he obtained permission, in 1844, to visit the 
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British dominions in India. He was a young man, a colonel of 
dragoons in the Prussian guards ; and being desirous of gain- 
ing some military experience, he did not lose the op|)ortiuiit} , 
and behaVed most gallantly during the v hole of these severe 
engagements. He was accompanied by two Prussian officers 
of rank, Counts Gnicben and Oriolo, who also highly distin* 
guislied themselves ; and by liis physician, Dr. Hoffmeister, 
M'lio unfortunately ^as killed in the action at Ferozeshah. 

In the sad hours and days which always follow the most 
brilliant victory, when obtained over a figliting, brave enemy, 
the amiable Christian character of the (iovenior-Gencral wa> 
disjdayed to the greatest advantage. Sir Henry visit «1 all 
the wounded, men and officers, and had a cheerful word or a 
word of comfort for all. Tlie sufferers forgot their own pangs 
in the admiration which liis kindness elicited. He re-visited 


them again and again, and W'atch(‘d over their welfare with a 
solicitude which could scarcely have been surpassed if they 
had all been his owm children. Every little luxury to be 
obtaiiHKl in the country was jirocnred for them by liis com- 
mand, and by the vigilant care he took in seeing his orders 
obeyed. One little homely incident is well deserving of re- 
cord. It was Christmas-eve, and Sir Henry, in going hl^» 
rountis, Ijonrd one of ihew'ounded men saying to his neighbour, 
■ — To-morrow is Cliristmas-day, but we shall have no mince- 

pies!’’ — “ Y<>s. you shall, my good fellow,” said Sir lleiir}', 
wlio forthwith ordered pies to be made; and on the morro'»' 
more than a thousand mince pies smoked upon the board, and 
wore dis'ributed among the womided soldiers. 

TJie government of India granted a medal, inscribed with 
the wonl “ Ferozeshah,” to every individual engaged in the 
buttle. 

The Siks had retired to the other side of the Sutlej, and 


w'ere assembling again in great force ; so that it was evident 
that another battle would soon take place. They formed a 
bridge of boats across the river, over which they came in 
parties, on plundering expeditions ; and about the middle of 
January 1846, established a camp within the bounds of the 
Britisli territory, where they soon mustered to the amount oi 
about twenty thousand. 

The position they occupied was opposite the wealthy ana 
ixipulous city of Loodiawa, from which a part of the protec* 
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tive force had been withdrawn, so that some fears wore enter- 
tained for its safety ; and Major-General Sir Harry Smith 
therefore, de8|)atched from the main army with a bo(iy 
of tr(M)ps, to unite \vith tljose remaining there, for tlie purpose 
of repelling any attacks in that quarter. The enemy being 
t>o&t(^<l as to intercept his march, the gallant commander did 
out accomplish his object \iithout some severe skirmishing; 
hut, at length, by a succession of skilful maua'iivres, he 
iormed a junction with the Loodiana forces, and liaving been 
strengthened by othcT detachments, advanced towards the 
Fort of Budhowal, the station of the Sik Chief, who drew off 
Ins army to a position on the Sutlej, a few miles off; while 
tlie British took possession of the abandoned fort. The Ge- 
lu^ral l(‘d on his army, whieh was now sufficiently strong to 
attack the Siks in their new encampment ; but as they had 
been re-inforccd \\ith more troops and cannon, they boldly 
acUancod, and the two annies met at the village of Aliwa I, 
^^hlch has given its name to one of the most memorable 
l>atlle& recorded in the history of British India. 

The battle of Aliwal was fought on the 28th of January, 

1 846, and ended in a complete victory over the enemy, whose 
loss Mas terrific ; for in addition to the many liundred slain in 
the combat, great numbers perished in their despairing efforts 
to make their way across the river. Rich shawls and gold brace- 
lets in abundance fell into the hands of the victors. 

"i lie immediate consequence of this engagement was that the 
\i hole of the territory on the left bank of tlie Sut lej submitted 
to the British government and the Lahore troops evaciiated 
every fort that they had held on that side of the river. 

But there was yet more to be done, for the main body of 
the Sikh army was still encamped on ihe opposite side of their 
fortified bridge, at the village of Sobraon, and until that army 
"as entirely broken up, it was obvious that any pacific mea- 
sures would be useless. Notwithstanding their repeated losses, 
they yet numbered about 30,000 men, and had seventy pieces 
of cannon remaining ; added to which, they occupied a post 
that was very strongly fortified; so that our trooj)8 had before 
them the prospect of another sanguinary eri^gement 
Sir Harry Smith, with his forces, rejoined the Commander- 
'»-Chief, and on the lOtlj of February, the battle of Sobraon 
terminated tliis eventful campaign. ^ 
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Th(' entrenched canij) was nttacived and taken by stonn, 
after a most desperate struj^gle, in which thirteen British 
ofticers were kille<i, and above one hundred wounded, tlie 
losses in the ranks beiu^ parent in projmrtion. The victory, 
iiowever, although so clearly purchased, was decisive. The 
Sik army was almost t<»tally destroyed, every pun captured, 
and sc'areely a vestipe left of that formidable power which, 
but for the ability of our eoinmanders, and the bravery of our 
soldiers, might, at least, have shaken the power of the British 
government in Jndia, and liave occasioned far greater calami- 
ties than those which attended this brief and most sucees^ful 
w^arfare. 

Jmnu^iately after the battle of Sobraon, the victorious 
generals encamped at Kussoor, about sixteen miles from the 
bank of the river, and thirty-two from the capital. 

In the mc‘an time, the* utmost confusion j)revailed at tlio 
court of Lahore, where a very remarkable* person was actiii}; 
in the ca])neity of prime minister. This was the Kajali 
(iholab Singh, the uncle of Ileera, and brother of Dhyan 
Singh, lie* was a powerful cliief, with plenty of men ami 
money at his eomimmd ; hut since the death of his brother 
Dhyuu, he had resided at ids fortress of Jamoo, among the 
mountaiTis, watehiiig the ecmr-H* ot public events. On the 
breaking out of the war, he brought his army, with abundance 
of stores and nionc^y, to the capital, hut avoided taking any 
decided part in the contest. 

After the battle of Aliw^al, the Ranee, though his personal 
enemy, was induced to appoint him prime minister, in the 
hope of obtaining his assistance, w'hich he did not refuse, but 
still delayed his departure for the camp under various pre- 
tence*', and w'as yet at Lahore when the news of the total 
defeat of the army at Sobraon changed the whole face of 
atlairs. 

The Ranee and her p«irty were now anxious to make peace 
on the best terms they could, and Gholab Singh was commis- 
8ion(*d to firooeed at once to the British camp, for that purpose. 
The Ra,jah wisely insisted that they should first sign an agree- 
ment to abide by such terms as he should make, and thus 
invested with full power to negociate, he arrived at Kussoor 
on the loth of Febniaiy, aecom|)anied by several of the 
infiuential of the Sirdars. 
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The Governor-General received him without the usual 
ccrcmonicb ; and after alluding to the unjustifiable conduct of 
the Sik g^overnment in beginning a war witliout the slightest 
l)rctcxt, lie referred the minister to his agent and secretary, 
who were in possessi'.n of the terms on whicli he \iould 
|),-^rdon tl>e late aggression, and renew the friendly alliance 
iKtAveen the Sik and British governments. 

These conditions were, the cession of the whole territory 
between the Sutlej and Beas rivers ; the payment of a million 
and a half sterling, as an indemnity for the expenses of the 
war ; the surrender of all the rest of the cannon that had been 
]Munted against the British ; and the total disbanding of the 
anny, to be newly constituted upon principles approved by 
the British government. 

The Rajah signed tlie treaty, and theCjOvernor-General issued 
a proclamation to the effect that, as ho had been forced into this 
war by an unprovoked attack on the parr of the Siks, he felt 
It necessary to adopt such measures as should secure the Bri- 
tish dominions from such aggressions in future; and that, as 
it was not the wish of the British government to take advan- 
tage of the Huecess of its arms to enlarge its territorit*s, he 
should endeavour to re-cstablish the Sik government in the 
Punjab, on such a footing as should enable it to exercise 
auiliority over its soldiers, and protect its subjects. 

It was then stipulated that the Maharaja and principal 
chiefs should repair to the British camp, to tender their sub- 
mission. The summons was promptly obeyed, and the yemng 
Prince, mounted on an elephant, and attended by Gholab 
Singh, and about twelve of the Sirdars, had an interview* with 
the Governor-General, when his submission was tendered by 
the minister, and it was then declared that he would, in future, 
be tnjated as a friend and allv. 

I'hcse arrangements being all completed, Dhulleep Singh, 
vvho was only ten years of age, was conduct!^ back in state to 
kii- palace, in the citadel of Lahore, by a large escort of 
Liiropean and native troops, who formed, altogether, a grand 
*md imposing sjiectacle ; the youthful sovereign, surrounded 
*>y his chiefs, in all the pomp of barbaric splendour, riding 
amid the victorious troops, who might be regarded both as 
nis conquerors and protectors. 

1 he treaty of peace had, however, still to be ratified ; and 
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as the Lahore povernmoiit was not able to pay the sum that 
had been stated, it became necessary to alter the conditions. 
It was, therefore, settled that half a million, in money, should 
be paid, Histead of one million and a half; and that as an 
equivalent for the deficient million, all the country should be 
ceded that lies between the Beaa and the Indus, including' the 
beautiful vale of Cashmere. The greater part of this territory 
was bestowed in full sovereignty on Gholab Singh, in considera- 
tion of the neutrality he preserved during the war ; and who, 
in return for so valuable an accjuisition of territory, was to pay 
seventy-five lacs of rupees, equal to three quarters of a million 
sterling. 

A treaty containing sixteen articles was drawn up ?nd 
signed at Lahore, on the lOlh of March, 184G, by the repre- 
sentatives of tlie late contending ]>owers, and was afterwards 
confirmed by the seals of the Governor-GcMierul and the JMa- 
harajaJi. A separate treaty was then concl ink'd vi'ith Gholab 
Singh, who thus became a sovereign prince under the supre- 
macy of the Lritish governinent, which he was to acknowledge 
by an annual present or tribute of a hor^o, twelve shawl gont**, 
and three pairs of Caslimere shawls ; besides which, like the 
crown vassals of the feudal times, he was bound to assist the 
superior power, with all his military force, in any wars in the 
states adjoining his territories. 

The Queen inotlier remained at the head of the government, 
and a body of Brilisti troops was stationed at Laliore, for the 
protection of the Maliarajah, who, when these arrangements 
were finally completed, received a visit of congratulation from 
the Governor-General, who was accompanied by the Com- 
mander-in -Chief, with the rest of the most distinguished 
British officers. 

Thus terminated, for the time, the war in the Punjab. 

To the Governor-General of India Sir Henry Hardinge, 
the Queen granted the dignity of Viscount; and to th*J 
Comniander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, that of Baron. Sir 
Harry Smith received a Baronetcy, as a reward for his ser- 
vices at Aliwal. 

Had Lord Hardinge been so disposed, he might have re- 
tained Lahore, and have gained an easy possession of all the 
dominions which had been acquired by Kunjeet Sing. In short, 
he might have done in 1846 that which was done three years 
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later. But his lordship, like many other eminent men of great 
experience in Indian affairs, was decidedly of opinion that our 
Eastern empire A\ould in no means be strenj^hen^ l>y the annex- 
ntjun of the whole of the Punjab. We declare, with all humility, 
that we still entertain the same conviction as Lord Ilardinge. 
rstratagetically consitlert'd, the Punjab was better in otlier 
Jiands than in onr own; and we believe that most military 
men, with the exception of those who desired, and soon obtained, 
.1 new fi(‘ld of distinction and conquest, will agree that we 
onglit never to have can ied our frontier beyond the left bank 
of the Indus. Consid(*red from other |H)iiits of view', the great 
aiiiu'xalion of terrilory does not look very advantageous. 
'I'lieiv are fertile tracts in it, but the Punjab cannot be con- 
sidered — as at first it was the fashion to term it — an extremely 
fertile country ; anticipations weie entertained of an enormous 
revenue, Imt these liave not been realised, and the disease and 
mortality of our troops of occupation give a sad contradiction 
to the hasty assoition that the climate was healtliy. 

Lord Ilardinge, like niaiij preceding Governors-General, had 
arrived in India with the hope of maintaining a peaceful rule 
and administration. The first Sik war was forc(‘d upon him 
by the passions and wants of an unruly, savage army, who had 
never been under control since the death of Kunjeet Sing, and 
by the actual invasion of our own territories by that aiiarcliic 
force. His lorcKhij) faced them, beat them back, and established 
a better frontier than the one we had previously possessed ; and 
there, like a moderate and wise soldier and statesman, he 
halted, and said “enough.” Honoured by all parties (for 
there W'as that in his lordvhip^s charaeter and demeanour which 
sileiiced even the loud, rash, and iinscrupiiloiis voice of India 
faction) Lord Ilardinge returned to England at the close of 
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This nobleman proceeded to India as Governor -General 
with an almost universal concurrence of good opinions in his 
favour. He was known to stand high in the estimation of the 
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always wise and discriminating’ Duke of Wellington ; in a 
less limited sphere of action he had given proof of forethought, 
prudence, disjjassionatciiess and ability, and, besides the im- 
mortal Duke, very many eminent men entertained the convic- 
tion that he would be a most just, a wise, and a pacific 
Governor-(TeneraL The inclination to the pacific, non- 
aggrandising line of policy was not wanting. Like Lord 
Hardinge, the Marquis of Dalhousic would have worn “ Peace” 
as his badge and motto ; but, like Lord Hardinge and so many 
more of his predecessors, the new Governor-General very soon 
found himself under the necessity of girding on the sword of 
war. 

The commencement of his lordship’s administration wos, 
however, illustrated by acts of humanity and Christian j)liiluii- 
thropy, and especially by the final blow given to the idolatrous 
atro(*ities and horrors which liud so long prevailed in the 
country of the Khonds. Owing to misap})rehensions on one 
[)art, and, (we fear, malicious or interested) misrepresentations 
on another, and, no doubt in some mcwisure, owing to a great 
press of business, both warlike and political, the subject of 
Kiiond reformation had lx‘eu much negleete<l, though not 
e/itirely overlook<'d, and a disposition had btvn evinced, in 
several powerful or influential quarters, to disparage the ser- 
vices of an excellent JScoteh officer, who had passed years in 
the Khond country, and had sacrificed his health in efforts to 
do good. A misdirected sectarian zeal rose in hostility to 
this enlightened and humane Scotchman, and as soon as Lord 
Dalhousie arrived in India, eHorts were made to mislead his 
judgment, and give him very false impressiofis of what had 
been done and of what remained to do. But the new Gover- 
nor-General carefully exumiiicd the whole subject, sifte*! the 
evidence already collected, and invited and paid every atten- 
tion to fresh evidence. From this time the maw of Moloch 
was denied its horrible repasts. 

In the previous cha])ter it has been mentioned that the 
Hindus, in their progress down the eastern side of the Penin- 
sula, expelled the natives from the country lying between the 
eastern chain of Ghauts and the sea, except in some few places, 
where they were permitted to retain possession of a few groups 
of barren hills, marshy deltas, and unhealthy tracts. Betwe^ 
tills maritime districi, which extends from the Ganges to th© 
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Godavery, averaging seventy miles in width, and the higher 
( It vations of the Ghauts, is a siibalpinc region, consisting of 
hillv wastes*, entangled forests, deep- worn channeK of moun- 
laiii torrents, interspersed Iio\io\er with fertile \ alleys and a 
tww pruduetive plains. Fnnn tins less accessible ground the 
emiquered races were not so coin[>leteIy expellcKl as from £he 
but continued to live on in two distinct states of de- 
pt ndnico. Those who inhabite<l the most rugged spurs of 
tl' * (iliauts ])eranie free va^^sals of the Zemindars, or feudal 
IJaroiis of the State of Orissa, and in course «>f ages have 
bi(‘oine assimilated to, and in a great measure absorbed by the 
i I iiidn population, forming new castes by the intermixture; 
wlicrcas tlios(‘ who duelt on the more fertile slopes were re- 
<hu'i‘d to a semi-scr\ile condition, and were compelled to 
turnish labour without wages to the Zemindars, their officer*'., 
and tlie ueiqhbouiing Hindu temples. 

Al)()\e these two regions, in the fistiicsses of the range of 
(4hauts, and beyond the influence of the Zemindars of Orissa, 
th(‘ Koks, Khoiids, and Souialis maintained their independence 
against or yielded a precarious submission to, the Hindu, 
Mahometan, liajpoot, and Mahratta pow ers, and letaiiied their 
vlisfiiietive language, institutions, and religion. 

Enclosed in their mountain strongholds the Khonds were until 
lately unknown to our eouiitrymeii except by the vaguest 
reports. Mr. Sterling, in a woik on Orissa, a.d. 1825, dis- 
misses the whole race with a few lines of notice, to the effect 
that tlie Khonds are found in great numbers south of the river 
Mahanuddy. 

Ten years later, military operations were undertaken in 
Gonisoor, on the Chilka lake, in consequence of the conduct 
of a Zemindar Kajah, who had allc)wt*d Ins tribute to our 
Oovernment to fall so far in arrear, that the military occupa- 
tion of his territory was threatened. The troops sent into the 
country met with a determined resistance in the jungle and 
broken ground. The following year a second expedition was 
sent, aipl for the first time British troops ascendetl the range 
of (Hiauts, and fell in with the aborigines of the hills, who 
unknown to us had made common cause with the insurgent 
Rajah. Assurances were given to these people that the only 
oliject of the invasion was to reiluce the revolted Zemindar to 
submission, and that to tlienisclves no harm was intended. 
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At firi?t these assurances were believed : a friendly intercourse 
and traffic spnin^f up between the Khonds and the camp. 
Presents were exchanged between the Commissioners and the 
Khonds, apd other people of the mountain tribes. Unhappily, 
however, the fugitive insurgents succeeded in propagating a 
report that the British government aimed at tlie overthrow of 
tlieir independence, wliich disturbed the good feeling tliat 
existed, and the breach was widened by some unjustifiable 
acts of marauders fipom our cdinp, the result of which was a 
renewal of hostilities. The aborigines retreated before our 
troops, carrying with tliem their cattle and other efiects, and 
tliose who romainod as guides hnl our men into ambushes : in 
consequence of these and other annoyan<*cs, severities w^^rc 
used, and the second campaign ended in the entire rodnclion 
of the insurgents ; and though tlie eircuinstanees which led to 
this establishment of our power arc to be regrt‘tted, jet the 
result has tended very greatly to benefit the peo[)le. 

Shortly after this a survey of the country was undertaken, 
and among the persons so engaged w-as Captain (now Ma/)or) 
J. Charters McPherson, who direetod his attention to inquiries 
into the language, maniieis, institutions, and religion of the 
Khonds, wdth wliom he was brought in eoiitdcl. After the sur- 
vey was completed, and (he report which he had made had 
attracted some attention, in eon.sei^ueiKje of the astonishing 
statement that human sacrifice and female infanticide w'erc 
habitually practised in a region surrounded by more civilized 
inhabitants, in the very heart of the Presidency, Captain 
McPherson was again sent to the Kliorid district on a special 
mission to endeavour to put a stop to these horrible practices. 
On tliis he was engaged for several years, and at length suc- 
ceeded in his humane object : for which he has at length bt^en 
deservedly rewarded by the present Governor-General Lord 
Dalhousie, after a long and unequal contest with the Council, 
w'ho depreciated the services he liad rendered. From the ac- 
counts which Captain M'Pherson gives of this singular people 
it appears that the religion of the Khonds is a distinct theism 
with a subordinate demonology. They believe in the unity 
of the Godhead, whom they call Boora Vennu, the source of 
good: and the creator of the universe. He created first a 
consort for Idmself, Tari Pennu, the earth goddess, and after- 
ward made the lower earth, on which he dwelt with his wife 
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Tari, till she, by want of conjugal affection for her spouse, 
alienated his aflections, upon which he resolved to create a 
new race of beings, wlio should render a more implicit obe- 
dience to Ids will. 

The proci^ss of creation is thus described in a native legend 
Irinslated from the Khond language by Captain McPherson : 
— ‘‘ Boora l*ennu took a handful of earth and threw it behind 
liiin to create nian, but Tari, being jealous, caught it ere it 
f(‘ll and cast it on one side, when trees, herbs, flowers, and 
every form of vegetable life sprung up. Boora Peimu again 
tJirew a handful of earth behind him ; but Tari caught it in 
like manner and cast it into the sea, when fish and all things 
tliat live in water were generated. Boora threw a tJiird hand- 
ful of earth behind him, wliich Tari also intercepted and flung 
aside, wlieii all the lower animals, wdld and tame, were fonned. 
pKKjra cast a fourth handful behind him, whicli Tari caught and 
threw it up into the air, when feathered tribes and all creatures 
W'jiich fly were jiroduccd. Boora Penmi, looking round, per- 
ceived what lari had done to frustrate his intentions, and, 
laying his hand upon her head to prevent her further inter- 
ference, he took a flftli handful of earth and placed it on the 
ground beliind him ; and from it the human race were created. 
Tari Penuu tlien placed her hands over the earth and said, 
‘ Let these beings you have made exist ; you shall create no 
more !’ Whereupon Boora caused an exudation of sweat to 
proceed from his body, collected it in his liaud, and threw it 
around saying, ‘ To all that I have created 1’ — and thence 
arose love and sex and the continuation of species.*'* 

Man thus creatc*d was sinless and without disease, holding 
free intercourse with his Maker ; enjoying without toil the 
produce of the soil, he went about unclothed and unharmed 

the lower creation. But this state of happiness did not 
long exist,— temptation came, and then man fell. The tempter 
''as Tari, who “ sowed the seeds of sin in mankind as into a 
ploughed field a few only remained sinless, and for their 
constancy were translated to heaven by Boora, and made par- 
takers of his divinity. 

The rest of mankind was made subject to death, the gpround 
was cursed, animals became destructive, flowers and fruits 

* ‘ An Account of the Religion of the Khonda in OrisBa.* By Capt. 
J. Charters MThereon, Madras Army. Liondou, 1852. 
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poisonous, and the never-ending contest between good and 
evil began. 

In this account of the crfiation and fall of man all tlie 
Khonds agree, but from this point they are divided into tN\() 
sects, the worshippers of Boora and the devotees of Tan. The 
subjtot in dispute is the result of the conflict for the* master) 
waged by T ari on Boora, with the Titanic weapons, mountains, 
met(*ors and liirlwinds. 

'J'he sect of lioora maintain that the balance of power 
was completely overthrown, and that though retaining her 
power for evil and her hostility towards man, the giMldess is 
only able to exert that jiower in furtherance* of Jiooru’s wishes 
and as an instrument of his moral rule; wliile tliesect of Tari 
contend that the goddess still remains unsubdued — that tlie 
power of Biwmi is insuflicient to control her, that she has tin 
]xnver of liestowing every caithly blessing as well as of intlicl- 
ing every woe. 

Booia, his votaries believe, desirous that man should still be 
able to attain to a moderate degn^e of happiness, created three 
subordinate classes of divinities, whose ottice should be to 
v^atch over the affairs of men: the liighest class sprang from 
l^iora and Tari, and six of these pri*sided respeetively over 
Rain, Vegetation, Increase, the Chase, War, and Boundaries, 
wdiile tlie seventh had allotted to him the duty of seeing justice 
(lone to the dead. 

The second rank is composed of tlie sinless mortals of the 
Golden age; and the third, the progeny of the two higher 
classics of deities, corres|jonds to tlie Lares, Fauns, and Diyads 
of the classic mythology. Such is the rautheon of the 
Khonds. 

Dinga Peniiu, the God of the Dead, resides on a great 
mountain, called the Leaping Rock, beyond the seas ; tliitlier 
the souls of tlie departed are driven, and are compelled to leap 
a dark, unfathomable Styx which surrounds it, and alight upon 
a smooth rock, slippery, “ like a floor covered with mustard 
sec^ in taking this perilous leap they sinstain injuries and 
contract deformities, which they communicate to the body into 
which they next transmigrate. Upon ih\id rock sits Dinga, 
engaged day and night in w'riting on it a history of every 
man’s actions towards God, and' towards men, during 
life passed upon earth ; casting up each man’s account of good 
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and evil, passing sentence according to desert, and dispatching 
the shades by troops to fulfil his perfectly just and inflexible 
award”* 

The boolf. of those v ho on earth have led virtuous lives are 
jieiiiiitted to ))ass into ^Olysium, while the souls of the kicked 
rcMnaiided back to eartli to suffer, in a new life, penalties 
pro)K)rtk)ned to their guilt. The deeds which are reckoned 
as meritorious and eiilille the soul to enter Elysium are, 
the killing a foe or djiiig in battle, being a priest, or a 
Mctini to the Earth Goddess Those acts which entail a 
triinsniigmtioii are, violations of tlie law of hospitality, broken 
oaths, li(‘s, except to save a guest, incest, contraction of debt, 
(hy whieii a whole tribe may be ruined, since it is responsible 
for tlie ])ayinciit of the debts of its individual members) 
skulking in time of war and betrayal of state secrets. 

The sect of Tari attribute to her precisely the same com- 
passionate desire to laise man from his state of degradation, 
that his worsliippers assign to lioora. Tliey believe that Tari, 
under a fenunine form, taught men the peaceful occupation 
of agriculture and the chase, and initiated them in the art of 
war, giving directly those b(‘iiefits which lioora gave through 
the niediuni of intervening classes of deities, 

1m tlie worship of the Goddess, human sacrifices are periodi- 
cally offered. The legend, w hieh accounts for the institution of 
these horrible rites, is as follows : — Tari l*ennu, in cutting 
vegetables with a sickle, cut her finger, and the drops of blood 
falling on the ground caused the earth to become dry and firm. 
She then bid the Khonds cut her to pieces, that further good 
might result from the bloodshed. This they declined to do, 
on the ground that it would lead to the extinction of their 
race, for the goddess had assumed the form of a female of 
their tribe ; but they resolved, since such wonderful effects 
followed the shedding of blood, to buy victims from other 
people. 

They at once procured and offered up a sacrifice ; and, says 
tlie legend, “ now society, with its relations of father and mo- 
ther, and wife and child, and the ties between ruler and subject, 
and the knowledge of all that relates to the tilling of 
tae ground was imparted to men. 

“ Then also,” says the legend, ** hunting began. A man 

• Captain MTherson’s 'Rtligion of the Khonds.' 

2 t 
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brought to a priest a rat, n snake and a lizard, and he inquired 
if they were fit to eat. Tari descended on the priest and said 
in his ear, ‘give names to all the vild animals, distinguishing 
those that are fit and those that are unfit for food, and let men 
go to the jungles and tlie hills, and kill the wild deer and all 
other game with arrows and with poison/” The priest did as 
he was instructed, and the men went forth to hunt. In like 
manner, a legend narrates how she taught men tlie art of 
fighting. “ lioora Teiinu, in the beginning, created the world 
and all that it contains, including the iron of weapons, but 
men did not know the use of weapons, fighting in womanish 
fashion, and wounding one another with sword-grass and s|)ear- 
grass, unable to inflict death.” It then tells how 'lari taught 
men to make Imjws and arrows and axes ; and how, so cruel 
was the iron, when the terrible goddess first taught the use of 
it, that none who were wounded lived ; but afU*rwards Tan, 
on the prayer of her children, instructed them Ijow to moderate 
the “ cruelty of the first iron,” and how to make war without 
always dealing death. 

I'hus, say the scot of Tari, did men rise from their state of 
degradation, and obtain all the benefits they enjoy, through 
worshipping Tari w'ith human sacrifices, upon her demonstrat- 
ing the efficacy of the pouring out of human blood upon the 
earth. And they are taught to believe that the rite and its 
virtue were subsequently enlarged by a new revelation and 
decree. People complained lo Tari that the benefits she be- 
stowed on them were insuflicent, that there w^as in the world 
“ little wealth, much fear, but few children, deadly snakes and 
tigers, and thorns piercing the feet;” whereupon, she pre- 
scribed the extension of her bloody ritual, with new ceremonies 
and new arrangements for the provision of victims, and or- 
dained that its efficacy, previously limited only to those who 
practised it, should, jfrom that time forward, embrace all rna"' 
kind. And from that period the sectarians of Tari believe 
that the responsibility for the well-being of the whole world 
has rested upon them. 

The regular sacrifices are generally offered about the time 
the crops are laid in the ground, so that each house or family 
may be able to bury a small fragment of flesh in their field^ 
and thus effectually avert the malignity of the Goddess. 
besides these perioidical sacrifices, special sacrifices are offered 
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oil occasions whenever the goddess is supposed to have given 
(•\ idonce of her wrath, such as the ravages of a tiger, murrain 
among the cattle, or threatened dearth. 

'I'liere is no restriction as to the class from which the meriah, 
ur victim, may be taken : tlie only limiUition is that they must 
Ik^ acquired by purchase, or l>e the ])ropertyof those who oifer 
♦ hem. Thus a father may devote Ids own children to be vic- 
or sell them for that purjiose. Mcriahs are usually 
supplud to the Khonds by two other smaller aboriginal tribes, 
ciiher from their own families, in exchange for brazen vessels, 
sheep, silken and woollen cloths, and axes, or else they pur- 
chase or kidnap children from the Hindus of the plain : but 
when hard pressed by famine the Khonds will sell their own 
children, regarding death by sacrifice as an honourable dis- 
tinction and a sure pass])ort to heaven. I'he meriah is treated 
hy all tlie tribe with reverence us a consecrated being ; if he 
grow up, a wife, often also a meriah, is given to him, and they 
arc furnished by the tribe with a farm and stock. Their 
children are deemed to be born in the condition of their pa- 
rents. It is not thought under these circumstances that the 
devoted victim is likely to attempt to escape; but, what with the 
ideasant nature of their circumstances, what with the flattering 
hoj)e that their turn for sacrifice may never arrive, what with 
the great risk of re-capture^ since meriahs alone form an ex- 
ception to their stringent laws of hospitality, and with the 
certainty that if re-captured they would be kept in fetters 
until they were requir^ for death, this seldom happens ; and 
tlie disposition not to attempt it is strengtliened by the belief, 
carefully impressed upon them, that if they should succeed in 
escaping their impending fate, the goddess would revenge 
lierself and cause them to perish miserably by disease, while 
hy undergoing it they will attain immediate b^tification. 

Captain McPherson relates an incident of this kind told 
to him by one of the Khond tribes ; the victim appeared so 
Willing to submit to his fate, and even to glory in the prospect 
which it would open to him, that suspicion was disarmed, and 
lus request, that he might join in the dance in the garb and 
with the arms of a warrior for the last time, was immediately 
P^ted. “ He reedved the weapons, and when the chief was 
Dusied with the priest in preparing for t c last rite, the youth 
’Approached him in the dance and dove his skull. He then 

2 £ 2 
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dashed across the Salki, a deep and foaming torrent, and fled 
down the (ihaut. A furious crowd of worshippers followed 
and demanded his surrender, but the family with whom he hud 
taken refuge contrived to parley with them until they could 
collect a small party of followers who secretly bore away the 
fugitive, whose descendants still live.” Such attem})tb arc 
however very ran*, and their success still more so. 

When a sacrifice is to be otiered, the victim to be immo- 
lated is devoted ten or twelve days before, by cutting off hi'^ 
hair. A general feast is made, which is attended by a vast 
concourse of botli sexes, and continues for tliree dii^s, winch 
arc spent in drunkenness, a vice prevailing among all tlie trib(*s 
of Khonds. On flu* s(‘cond day immediately jireceding the 
sacrifice, the victim is arrayed in a new garment and led out 
of the village with music and dancing to the Meriah drove, 
which is left to its native luxuriance, untouched by the axe, 
and regarded by the khonds as haunted ground. J he sacii- 
ficirig priest, or great danni, who alone can officiate at these 
rites, is required to give up the world after a somewhat stiikiii^ 
fashion ; the necessary qualifications are thus described 1)} 
Captain M‘Phersoii. “ lie ean possess no property of any 
kind, nor marry, nor according to Ins rules even look upon a 
woman ; and he must generally appear and act as unlike other 
men as possible, lie must live in a filthy hut, a wonder of 
abomination. ITe must not wash but with spittle ; nor leave 
his door save wlieu sent fur: except perhaps when he wanders 
to draw liquor from some neglected jialm tree in his neigh- 
bourhood, at the foot of’ which he may be found if required, 
lying iialf drunk. Ho scarcely ever wears a decent cloth or 
blanket. lie commonly carries in his hand a broken axe or 
bow, and lias an excited, sottish, sleepy look ; but his ready 
wit never fails him in his office. He eats such choice morseb 
as a piece of grilled skin, and the feet of the sacrifieed buflulocs, 
and the heads of sacrifieed fowls ; and when a deer is cut up? 
he gets for his share, perhaps, half of the skin of the head with 
an ear on, and some of the hairy skimmings of the pot.” 

The Janni next anoints the victim, to whom great reverence 
is shown during the whole of the day ; the next morning he b 
refreshed with milk and palm sago, while the licentious orgies 
which have been continued throughout the night are still 
carried on about him. At noon these come to an end, the 
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victim is loosed from the stake, for he must not suffer bound, 
and, to prevent escape, stupified with opium. 'I'hen there 
commences a remarkable liturgic dialogue in wliich the vic- 
tim’s part, and sometimes that of the otlier celebrants, is sus- 
tained by those who are capable of giving most efteet to the 
senll -dramatic ritual. 

llie priest having called ujK>n all the gods by name, invokes 
tie* J'^arth Goddess in a strain of rude poetry and savage 
li)perl)ole, beseeching licr to forgive tliem the lark of service 
to li( r, and to bless with increase all animal and vegetable 
life: this is followed by reciting the legend as to the origin of 
liijinan sacrifice and commemorating tlic benefits which have 
resulted from its observance. The vjctim iiitreafs tiuit another 
sliould be substituted for him, some useless ehild, some skulk- 
ing coward ; such victims he is told would not please the 
goddess, and that the blame of his untimely fate lies with his pa- 
rents who sold him. “Did I share the j)riee,” replies the 
victim, “did the love and respect you have all hitherto shewed 
me prepare me to e\j)ect such an end ? ** The prospect of 
iinmorbility is next hold out to reconcile the victim, and the 
immense boon which by his death he will confer on mankind: 
the dialogue is thus protracted till entreaty gives way to im- 
precations, and cursing the Janni for his part in the sacrifice, 
the rneriali threatens to use his power, when he shall have be- 
come a god, to punish the Janni, and censing to struggle for 
life, bids him “ now do your will on me.” 

This dialogue ended, the victim is removed to a spot chosen 
the night before as that most acceptable to the goddess, where 
the priest and elders of the village, having previously cleft an 
arm of a green tree, place the meriah's neck within tlie rift, 
and secure the divided ends with cords. The priest then strikes 
the first blow at the victim, after which the crowd rushes upon 
the sacrifice and strips all the flesh from the bones. The fol- 
lowing day the remains of the raeriah are burnt and the ashes 
strew^ over the fields. 

In the mean while the persons who were stmt by the other 
villages belonging to the tribe hasten home with their por- 
tion of flesh and deliver it to the priest, who buries one half of 
it> after offering prayers to the Earth Goddess, while the other 
is divided into as many portions as there are families in the 
village, each of whom receives a slice of flesh, which they pro- 
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ceed to bury in their favourite field. The rites are eon- 
cludod by a common f(‘ast, at which a buffalo is slam and 
eaten, tlie offal being left as an offering to the spirit of the 
meriah. 

In one district the horrors of these sacrifices are heightened 
by rosisting the victim over a slow fire, after wliicli, on the 
next (lay, the body is cut to pieces and tfie flesJi similarly dis- 
tributed. 

“ The gods of the Khonds,*’ says Captain M‘Pherson, 
“ have bodies of human form but of ethereal texture. In si/e, 
they arc gcncinlly supci human, and the higher gods arc larger 
in stature tlian the inferior gods. They are of various colours, 
and variously attired and ccpiipped, after the fashion of men. 
They can assume any form at pleasure. With the exception 
of the three great (‘st, they live exclusively upon the earth, 
moving at the height of about two cubits above its surface, in- 
visible* to human eyes, but seen by tin* lower animals. They 
all have human feelings, passions, and affections; (|uarrel, and 
are reconciled; fall in love, marry, and have children ; while 
the minor gtnls, at least, grow old, and are snbjet’t to sickness, 
and even to a species of dissolution, which a god of superior 
strength can inflict, and which differs from the death of men 
in this, that a god on dying is instantly re-born as a child, 
without loss of consciousness or recollection. The gods live 
upon flavours and (*sscnces drawn from the offering of their 
votaries, from the flesh of animals which they kill, generally 
by disease, for their own food, and from c.oni, the abstraction 
of which is notified by empty ears in the field or by deficiency 
in the garner,” 

All the gods worship Tari and Boora ; and those of each 
grade worship those above them, pray to them, and offer them 
up the lives of victims. They take from poor mortal men the 
materials for such offerings, consulting, not the proprietors, but 
the priests. When a favourite bullock or fatted pig disappears 
or is found dead, these priests tell tlie owner that someg^ re- 
quired it for a sacrifice. With such unavailable resource the 
Khond clergy cannot often want beef or pork. The priesthood 
may be assumed by any one who chooses to assert a call to the 
ministry of any god, .such call needing to be authenticated only 
by the claimant’s remaining for a period, varjdng from one 
night to ten or fourteen days, in a languid, dreamy, confuse*! 
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state, the con-^equence of the absence of part of his soul in the 
divine presence. And the ministry which may be thus ea>ily 
assumed, may, with few exceptions, be laid aside at pleasure. 

A couple of lefreuds, selected from the endless nnnilx‘r 
current in the country, will give some idea of the nuKie of life 
of k he ^ods. 

“ A lofty hill, called Hojrah-Soro, is u kind ol local Olym- 
[»uv on which the p^ods of a hirtre district hold their eoniieils. 
The chief Uod of the Hill had, lon^aiJI'o, a son of stranj^e habits 
and way want and sullen mood, who lived entirely apait from 
his family, and cared for nothiiifr but to pet animal?. — a horse 
and an elepiiant, upon which he lavished his afiectioiis — never 
qiiittini^ tliem day or ni^-ht. The (rod of the Hill was in ile- 
spair at the fancies of his son. He one day manap^ed to persuade 
him to leave his favourite creatures, in order to carry an invi- 
tation to a sister married to a iieii»hhouriiip^ jjod some forty 
miles off, and, durinp; his absence, he transformed the horse and 
the elcfdiant into two rocks, which are still to be seen on the 
broad flank of Hop^ah-Soro. The youth, on return) nj^ home, 
liastenefl straip^ht to his beloved animals, and when he disco- 
vered the meUinorphosis fell into a paroxysm of ^rief and rap^e. 
When, on demandin*^ who had played hiiii the trick, lie learned 
that it was his father, he rushed into his presence frantic with 
sorrow and indip^nation, solemnly renonneed his family, and 
prepared to depart for ever, llis father, at leng’th, nith infinite 
difficulty, contrived to jiacify him by the solemn promise that 
he would give him the first horse and elephant that piissed that 
way. The young god, accordingly, went to the road which 
winds by the mountains to watch for travellers ; and there he 
has been ever since, sitting, sometimes on a clump of bamboos, 
the top of which is seen flattened and depressed by his weight, 
sometimes ujion the branch of an old Uddah tree, which is bent 
like a chair, in the hope of seeing on that road travellers 
attended by the desired animals. He has, moreover, created 
around the spot he haunts a most inviting sliade, arid has 
converted a clump of common wild mango trees into trees 
l>earing fruit of delicious flavour ; while upon that road tra- 
vellers are always safe, both from robbers and wild beasta. A 
horse and an elepliaut, howevt*r, have never yet appeared in that 
wild mountain pass. But when the liajah of Burlah Kiniedy, 
some years ago, was flying through the ItilU in rebellion, at- 
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tended by both the animals, and meant to by the pass, the 
presenee of the yonn^ ‘jfod wjis opportunely remember^ by the 
Khonds, and the Ilajali was preserved from destruction by 
chan^in&r hia route. 

“ By the side of the road from Souradah to Guddapore, un- 
der a shady man^o tree, is a biij^ht spaikling fountain which 
guhlies from a basin of golden sand. It is called the ‘ Brazen 
Fountain,’ and this is the accepted story of its origin and 
name. — The daughter of a god of an overhanging hill, one 
day, when carrying home a brass pitcher of water troni a rivu- 
let which runs in the dell close by, chanced to meet the young 
son of a god of the neighbourhood. A few words of courtesy 
were first exchanged, and then conversation sprang up betw(‘en 
them ; when the goddess lelieved herself of the weight of her 
jiitcher, by setting it down at the foot of the tree. The con- 
versation jmssed insensibly into love* making, which ended in 
the old lyrical way, amid the dowertHi jungle. There the di- 
vine pair have ever since dwelt. The brass vessel of water was 
iiatiirallv forgotten, and became the Brazen Fountain.” * 

'J'hc Khonds use neither temples nor images in their worship. 
(Proves kept sacred from the axe, hoar roeks, the tops of hills, 
gushing fountains, and ihe banks of streams, arc in their e)es 
the fittest places for devotion. They, however, at one or two 
places where they are much mixed uj) with Hindus, preser\e 
with reverence, in a house s(*t apart for the purpose, pieces of 
stone or iron, symbolical of some of their gods. At the first 
glance no one would imagine that tliese people had ever been 
addicted to such atrocious [iractices, or that their creed was a 
creed of blood. Among them, one of the ciiief offices of a 
priest is to discover the cause of sickne<^s, which is held to 
arise either from the especial displeasure of some god, or from 
the magical arts of an enemy. To ascertain which god is dis- 
pleased, the priest seats himself by the afflicted person, and, 
taking some rice, divides it into small heaps, each of which he 
dedicates to some divinity. He then hangs up a sickle balanced 
by a silk thread, places a few grains of rice upon eaoh end of 
it, and calls upon all the gc^s by name. If the sickle is 
slightly agitated as a name is pronounced, that is an indication 
that a god has come and rested upon the rice. The priest, 
having declared the name of the god, lays down the sickle and 
• Captain J. Charters MThorson. 
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Sacred Grovcd of the Khonds. 

coiint<* the in the heap : if the number be odd the deity 

offended ; if it bo even he is pleased. In the first case, the 
»nest becomes full of the god, loosens his longhair, shakes his 
«ead wildly, and pours forth a torrent of inooher»'nt words, 
liie patient humbly inquires the cause of the god’s displeasure 
— learns which of his laws has l)een broken or which of his 
ntes neglected, and instantly makes the offerings prescribed: 
"till if this offering be not a human one I If it be a bullock, 
^ pig or a sheep, the ceremony usually terminates in a feast, 
to which the neighbours are irivite<l and over which the priest 
presides. 

The sect of Boora in their religious rites offer a c^ontrast 
to the horrors perpetrated by the sect of Tari. Their chief 
c*eremony is at a yearly festival held about the time of the 
rice harvest, and busting five days : during this time they 
drink immoderately of a femienttHi liquor made from rice; 
wild dances are kept up day and niglit, and every kind of 
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licentious enjoyment is indulged in. A hog is sacrificed to 
lloora, and the legend of the creation and fall of man recited 
in a kind of nionolone Ly the priest, after which every indivi- 
dual prays^to lloora f<»r the good he es})ecially desires. 

Anotlier festival is htdd to commemorate the rescue of a 
man hy lloora, through the instrumentality of one of tlie minor 
deities, from lieing sacrificed to the Pwarth Goddess ; at the 
ceremonial a butfaio is slain, after which the priest recites the 
legend. 

Tli(‘ sect of lloova regard that land as polluted in which 
hiimau blood is slied ; when passing through it they will not 
obtain fire from such blood-stained hearths, but pioeure it 
pure by friction; nor will they sleep under a roof of a niaii- 
slayiiig tribe until they have taken straws from the lhatcli aiui 
burned them, to signify their conquest over it and its inha- 
bitants. 

The sulK)rdinate deities of the Khond demonology are wor- 
shipped by botli of the rival sects, with some few differences of 
ritual and ceremonial, arising from their distinctive tenets. 

In the j)raotice of female infanticide they also agrei^, tliough 
they assign different causcis for the same observance: the 
woisliippers of Hoor.i Penmi allege his permissive stinction for 
this custom, given on the last occasion on which he held com- 
munication with mankind, when he said to men, “ Behold ! 
from making <me female, what have I and the world suffered: 
you are at liberty to bring up only as many women os you 
can manage 1” 

With tlie worsliippers of the Earth Goddess, the practice 
is more systematic, and no female infant is spared, save a 
woman’s first child, if a female. This has arisen from the 
conditions of marriage among these tribes, with whom the 
women hold a conspicuous place. They are the peace-makers 
between hostile tribes, or between the Khonds and the Ze- 
mindar Eajahs, and are allowed to take part in the councils 
of their tribe, who attach great weight to tlieir opinions. This 
ascendancy is completed by their extraordinary matrimonial 
privileges. A marriage between a Khond and a woman of 
ids own tribe is deemed incestuous ; consequently he is obliged 
io seek a wife from a neighbouring people, paying to the 
father -of Ids intended bride a large consideration; being 
assisted in raising the required amount by the contributions 
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(»f his own tribe. After niarriape the wife may at any time 
abandon her husband, except in the first year after niiirriage, 
or within a year after giving birth to a child, and return to 
her father or contract a new marriage. This })ower of al>an- 
<loiiineTd gives the husband a right to recover the niorjey paid 
to her fattier for his bride, and the honour of the trit>e is roii- 
cerned in the enforcement of ttiis reclamation, a practice which 
has given rise to mo^'t of the sanguinary feuds existing b(‘tween 
the iiranches of the Kliond people. Hence daugliters arecoii- 
'idered a curse to their tribe, and to any man but a rich and 
IMiwerful chief, able to make large and sudden restitutions 
consequent on the fickleness of the daughters when marric‘d ; 
V) tliat the Khoruls argue, “ by the death of our female infants 
before they see the light the lives of men without number are 
saved, and we live in comparative peace.”* 

The practice of female infanticide is believed to be not 
wholly unknown amongst any portion of the Khond people, 
while it exists in some of the tribt^ to such an extent, that 
scarcely a female infant is spared. The exclusion of female 
spirits from a tribe is held to be of high importance upon this 
ground: they believe that, of the quantity of soul allotted to 
each generation, the less that is a'«signcd to the women the 
more will remain for the men, whose mental powers will be 
proportionately improved. And the first prayer of every 
Khond being for many and highly endowed male children, 
the belief that the mentiil qualities of these may be raised by 
the destruction of the female infants is no slight incentive to 
the practice, superadded to the motives afforded by the belief 
that the number of male children may be increased by sacri- 
ficing the female children. 


* The introduction of an account of the aboriginal races Md their 
religion at this advanced stage of an account of India, fh‘mgh an ana- 
chrouiam in point of arrangement, is in strict accordance with the date of 
our acHuaiutauce with them; till of late years, even European reaidenta 
in India knew little more than the existoncr of a st^ge peyilo in- 
habiting the hill and jungle districts : in England this fact had cm 
gaged little attention even from those who were best ^uainted with 
Oriental ethnography. As an example of the complete i^oi^ce which 
existed it may be mentioned that in the best maps published only a 
few years since, the VMt district west of Orissa, now known to be ii^ 
habited by the Khonds and kindred tribes, is a blank, across which 
“ unexplored country ” is written. 
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A legend relates a religious war undertaken by tlie sect of 
Boora against that of Tari. 

Long ago, the followers of Boora resolved, for his honour, 
to make waj* upon the tribes wliich wor8hif)j>ed Tari with 
human sacrifices. The followers of Boora chose for their 
enterprise th(‘ month of the year in which human victims are 
chicHy offered, and tln'ir army moved into the country of the 
jjeople of Tari. Difficulties, however, arose in another quarter 
wdiich obligcfl the army to retire ; but tlicy left behind them 
a small party under two great leaders. Tlie trib(*s which ofl'er 
human sacrifices then took council together, and determined 
that it was absolutely necessary to destroy that detachment 
with its leaders; for, said th(‘y, “If they be permitted to 
remain, before tlie return of the invading army they will have 
learned all our s(‘crct plans, and beeomc perfectly acquainted 
with our country.** The people of the Eartli Goddess accord- 
ingly assembled a vast host, every man of which carried a load 
of ashes, and they ap{>ear(‘d like a swami of bees upon the 
hills above the small party of the people of the God of Light. 
The two leaders of that party then said to their men, “ We 
t wo are here for th<‘ glory of tlie God of Light, and by the 
order of the tribes who are parti(‘s to this enterprise, and we 
must stand, wdictlier wo live or die. But no such obligation 
lies upon you. You are at perfect liberty to save your lives.’^ 
Of their men, a few then returned homo and a part retired to 
some distance, while the rest declared that they would die 
w ith the two chiefs. The chiefs tlien prayed, “ Oh, God of 
Light! You prevailed in the contest with the Earth Goddess. 
We are come here to re-establish your power, and if wc shall 
IKjrish your authority will be diminished, your supremacy 
forgotten. Oh, give us arms ! ” As they prayed, a great 
wind rushed from a cavern in the side of the hill called 
Oldura, and scattered to the four quarters of the earth the 
loads of ashes which the host of the Earth Goddess had 
brought to overwhelm their little band. In evidence of these 
events the wind roars from that cavern to this day ; while 
the two brave chiefs, and the few brave men who stood by 
them, obtained possession of Deegee, and that rich tract is now 
divided amongst five or six tribes, their descendants. 

The war had not a very epic termination. “With respect 
to Uie projected invasion,*^ says the legend, “ it was determined 
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by the [)eople of the God of Li^ht, after mature deliberation, to 
lorego it. It was considered that no good could })08sibly arise 
irom attacking the people of the Earth Goddess, for thej are like 
the red ants ; however much you may ciierish them they will 
eojilimie to sting you, wliile, if you kill tlieni, what is giiihed?” 

Tot these followers of Hoora, though they detest sacrificing 
men to otter them up to the Gods, destroy their female oflspring 
not only without remorse, but wdth a joyous coiisoiousness that 
they arc doing their duty to their family, their tribe, and 
mankind at large. 

In closely following Captain M‘l*Jierson’s account, which 
was published two years and written four years ago, we have 
made use of tlie present tense ; but we might now say flint 
this grim superstition of the Khoiids is a thing that has been, 
or, at least, that an almost total stoji has b(‘en put to its atro- 
cities and horrors. It is eonfidently atfirmed, and bidieved, that 
not a single infant is now sacrificed. This most ilesirable result 
has been obtained by gentle means ; by argument, persiuision, 
Slid representations of the utter loathing with which the lirilish 
Government regarded such sacrifices. Any hasty employment 
of force would have added massacre to murders, and, unless we 
had proceeded to the iriglitful extremity of exterminating the 
Khonds, would have failed in its object. 

Even at this day few Englishmen seem to be fully aware of 
the numerous and monstrous abominations which existed in 
India, which were connived at, or even promoted and patro- 
nised by the native rulers, and which, one by one, have been 
suppressed or checked by iiritish rule. 

The illustrious Warren Hastings put dow'n the frightful 
human sacrifices which were annually perpetrated near the 
mouth of the Gangtis on Sangor Island - that liome of tigers, 
serpents, and fevers, as Bishop Ileber calls it. Under suc- 
sessive governors- general, the mingled abominations and atro- 
cities of widow-burning, and of throwing away life under the 
wheels of the car of Juggernaut have betm gradually curtaileti 
and finally abolished. While we write, we see that the chief 
car of the foul idol has been destroyed by a spontaneous 
movement of the people. Those revolting exhibitions of self- 
inflicted torture, once so common, are now discountenanced 
and rarely seen. Devotees, stripped to the skin, are no longer 
seen rolling on the earth from Trichinopoly to the famous 
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hill-temple of Pylnee, a distaoce of more than one hundred 
miles ; the Paiidarom fanatic, wearing an iron grate closely 
riveted on the neck, is no more encountered ; the revolting 
figures of female devotees, covered witli self-inflicted wounds, 
no longer line the highways, and the Senassees and other fana- 
tical fakirs and vagabonds who were wont to scour the country 
in vast bodies, and to add to robbery and murder nearly every 
other imaginable crime, are now to be found only in the history 
of the past. 





The hill tribes, called tlie Bheels (indbputable portions of 
the aboriginal population) have long since undergone a moral 
transformation. A brief sketch of this change may serve as a 
specimen of what has been done among other tribes, and as an 
encouragement and lesson to such as may hereafter have to 
deal wi& predatory semi-savage populations. It is now nearly 
thirty years since the still-lwented Bkbop Heber travellea 
among these people, who, in his time, had made great progress, 
although they had not quite ^t beyond the transition state. 
During the Mahratta and oUier wars, the Bheels were one 
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among the many scourges which laid waste the fertile plains 
of India, and rcndei^ travelling a desperate adventure. 
Under English influence a system of |)olice was introduced 
uniong them, and some sepoy garrisons were at hand to render 
aid on serious occasions. Measures of firmness and concilia- 
tion I' cre pursued towards the Bheel chiefs, wlio had lands 
granted them, tax free, in order to bring them into regular 
habits. Not a few of them enrolled in local corps for the 
def<‘nee of the roads ; and many oven of the worst of the 
sax ages became sensible of their true interests and the kind 
intentions of the English towards them. “Still, however,” 
says Bishop Heber, “ there are occasional excesses, thougli they 
are chiefly indulged in against tlie Hindus.* A few' months 
since a bazaar was attacked and plundered by a bcKiy of the 
liill people, who succeeded in getting off with their booty 
before our troops in tJie neighbouring cantonments could 
overtake them ; and there are, doubtless, many who still sigh 
after their late anarchy, and exclaim, amid the comforts of 
IXiaceful government, 

* Give us our wildness and our woods, 

Our huts oud caves again 

‘‘ The son of Mr. Palmer, chaplain of Nussceraliad, while 
travelling lately from Mhow, observed some Bheels looking 
earnestly at a large drove of laden bullocks which were 
drinking at a ford of the Bunass. He asked one of the men if 
the bullocks belonged to him: ‘No,* was the reply, ‘ but a 
good part of them would have been ours by this time if it were 
not for you English I ’ ” 

Thieves and barbarians as they were, our officers thought 
them on the whole a better, kindlier race tlrnn their Hindu 
conquerors. Their word was more to be depended on, they 
^ere of a franker and livelier character, their women were fkr 
better treated and enjoyed more influence, and, though they 
shed blood freely enough in their clannish feuds, or in the 
regular way of a foray, they were not vindictive or inhospi- 
table under other circumstances. Even then our officers, with 
perfect safety, went hunting and fishing in their country, 
without escort or guide, except what these poor savages them- 

* The invadera and (xmquerora of India, who deprived the ancestor* 
of the Bheels of their rich lands, and drove the remnant of them 
to the hungry mountains. 
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jMjlves cheerfully furnished for a little brandy. In the south 
of India, whc*re the late Sir John Malcolm could carry every- 
thing; in his own liberal w'ay, he raised a corps of Uiieols, 
whicli he placed under the command of tlieir own chiefs, and 
subjected to just as much discipline as a wdld peo])le were at 
first likely to l>car, and as was necessary for the nature of tlu‘ 
service in which they were to be employed. He also se- 
cured th(*m the peaceable ]K)ssession of a certain portion of 
their lands wliich had been ravajred by thos(‘ w holesale ma- 
rauders the Pindarees, obtaining for them a fret^dom from 
taxes for a sufficient number of years to make it worth tlieir 
while to acquire industrious habits. We have heard Sir John 
himself declare that in a very short time he could trust those 
reformed liheels with any amount of pr(n)erty, and that for 
catching robbers or (a more valuable service !) for preventing 
the occurrence of robberies, there were none like them. 
Bishop IlelMT repeatedly saw corn-merehants travelling the 
country with an escort of Blieels, who, when trusted, were 
generally both brave and trustw'orthy. The bishop himself 
often employed tliem as guides. Near every village some hill- 
top serves as a look-out. Here a man is stationed to watch 
the road, and to coinnumicatc with the occupant of the next hill 
by means of a shrill shout or scream. In this w'ay, in a very 
short time, an alarm can be giv'cri far and near. While travel- 
ling in (luzerat. Bishop Ileber and his escort arrived, one night, 
heartily tired, at the small town or station of Wasnud. “ Thu 
Blieels,” he says, “ v\ ere to be our watchmen as well as guides, 
and their shrill calls from one to the other were heard all night 
long. We w ere told not to be surprised at this choice, since 
these* poor fellows are, when trusted, the trustiest of men, and 
of all sentries tin* most w akefid and indc'fatigable. They and the 
Kholees, a race almost equally wild, are uniformly preferred 
in (iuzerat for the service of the police, and as porters to 
gentiemon’s houses.” * 

It was expectcHl by ’some that these poor people would 
relapse into their old habits ; but this has been the case in 
no part of the country where proper attention lias been paid 
to them by our Indian government. No doubt a renewal of 
the internal wars of former times might bring about a de- 
plorable result (and this state of w^ar is to be avoided only by 
• NaiTative of r journey through the Upper provinoes of ludia^ etc. 
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political wisdom and the employment of an adequate military 
force ) ; but for many years the poor Bheels have been making 
a slow but gradual and sure progress in the arts and habits of 
ri\ilised life. Their population is increasing; their old vil- 
iagei^ have grown in size, many new villages have sprung up, 
and, without resorting to forays and cattle liftings, many of 
thr'iii now possess nnineroiLs flocks and herds. 

Tliese <i<*tached fragments of a very ancient race retain 
many of their primitive customs.* They still go armed with 
liows, arrows, and spears, and rarely make use of any other 
Heapons. Their bows are of split bamboos, very simply made, 
but strong and elastic; more so llian those of buffalo-honij 
N'liich are generally used in Hindustan. "I'hey are about four 
feet six inches long, and formed like those of Euro^)e. 'J'he 
arrows are also of bamboo, with an iron head coarsely made, 
and a long single barb. They have a curious way of killing 
fish. When the water in the rivers sub^iile in the dry season, 
the Bheels collect in great numbers ; the fish are pursued in 
die shallow muddy water with sti(*ks, siiears, and hands in all 
directions ; and the bowmen, with their bows and arrows, make 
in a few hours a terrible havoc among them, singling out the 
largest, and striking them with as much certainty as if they 
"ere sheep in a fold. The arrows intended for sti iking fish 
have the head so contrived as to slip off from the shaft when 
tile fish is struck, but to remain connected with it by a long 
line, on the principle of the harimon. The shaft, in conse- 
quence, remains as a float on the water, and not only con- 
tributes to weary out the fish, but shows his pursuer which way 
he g<ies, and thus enables him to seize the ])rey. 

These Bheels are middle-sized, slender men, very dark, with 
frames which promise hardiness and agility rather than much 
muscular strength. They wtiuld probably not be darker than 
iheir neighbours if they wore as many clothes. But their 
toilet Ls very simple and scanty ; they generally go bare-headed, 
and quite naked except a small belt of coarse cloth round their 
loins. They have strong local attachments, and will not 

* The aborigiiials ware ancient when the Hindus first came among 
^hezn with sword and fire. The rude hill fortresses, which so frequently 
meet the eye of the trav^ar in Central India, were originally built 
the Bheels and the other aboriginal tribes. If a lUypoot shows you in 
ms ooontiy any old, Stem, rude fort, he is almost sure to tell you thst 
^ ereied by the l^eels. 
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willingly quit their native hilLs and mountains for any consi- 
derable length of time. Of the sea they have a great horror : 
but this aversion is equally felt by many other races or tribes 
m India. * 

The Puliarrees (mountaineers), anotlit*r portion of the 
aboriginal stock, have still more sensibly felt the U'liefits of 
our rule. They occupy nearly all the mountains near Burdwan, 
and are a race strikingly distinct from those of the plain in 
features, language, civilization and religion. They have no 
castes, care nothing for the Hindu deities, and are even said 
to liave no idols. They live chiefly by the chase, for which 
they are provided, like the Bheels, with bows and arrows, few 
of them having fire-arms. They pay no taxes and live with 
their own chieft under British protection. A deadly feud 
existed between tliem and the cultivators of the neighbouring 
lowlands, they being untamed thieves and murderers, con- 
tinually making forays, and the Mohammedan Zemindars of 
the plain killing them like mad dogs or tigers, wlieuever they 
get them within gun-shot. No service has produced more 
able and excellent men than that of the Honorable East India 
Company, whether we look at the civil or tlie military depart- 
ment — a pretty good proof that patronage has been wisely dis- 
tributed by the Court of Directore, whose powers are now to 
be abridg^ by the Imperial Government. One of these civil 
servants, Cleveland by name, though a young man, undertook 
to remedy this state of things, and to bring the Puharrees 
within the pale of civilization. He rigorously forbade, and 
promptly punished all violence from the Zemindars of the 
plain, who were often the aggressors ; he got sooae of the 
Puharrees or mountaineers to enter hU service, and took pains 
to attach them to him, and to learn their language. He made 
sliooting parties into the mountains, treating kindly all whom 
he could get to approach him, and established regular bazaar at 
the villa^ nearest to them, where he eosouraged them to bring 
down for sale game, millet, wax, hide 'feid honey, all which 
their hills produce in great abundance. lie gave them wheat 
and barley for seed, and encouraged their cultivation bj the 
assurance that they should not taxed, and that none but 
their own chiefs should be their Zemindars. When, by con- 
stant care, he had made good progpm in his most meritorioai 
self-imposed task, he nosed a corps of Sepoys from among 
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them, which enabled him not only to protect the peaceable 
part of the community, but to quell, with a body of troops 
accustomed to mountain warfare, any serious disturi)anee 
which mi^ht arise. This good and wise man died in 1784, at 
thf' early age of twenty-nine. A monument was raised to his 
inoinory, near Boglipore, at the joint expense of tlie highland 
chiefs and lowland .Zemindars, which still remains in good 
rcp.iir, having been endowed by them with stmie lands for its 
inamtenanco. Tlie honoured name of Cleveland ought never 
to be omitted in any account of British India I 
Notwithstanding their poverty, their living chiefly by the chase, 
and always going armed, the general conduct of the Puliarrees 
has been orderly and loyal. They are hospitable according 
to their small means, and have no sort of objection to eat with 
or after Europeans. They are said to be a little too fond of 
ardent spirits, a fault common to all inhabitants of mountainous 
regions. Among themselves, they have always been exceed- 
ingly honest, and (an immense distinction between them and 
the Hindus), they hate and despise a lie more than most 
nations in the world. There is hardly any instance on record 
of a chief violating his word. Their Sepoys who have com- 
mitted any fault, own it readily, and either ask pardon or 
silently submit to their punishment. Though, as compared 
^th the Hindus, they are slovenly in their persons, they are 
very clean in their cottages. The men are still chiefly occu- 
pied in hunting, but the women are very industrious in culti- 
vating the little patches of ground round their villages. 
Both men aud women are intelligent and lively, but rather 
I^ionate, and they differ from most of the Hiudus in being 
fond of music aud having a good ear. Bishop Heber com- 
pared them to our own Welsh mountaineers. Their religion 
affords a striking and pleasing contrast to the foul idolatries 
hy which it is surrounded. It teaches the belief of one Supreme 
God. Prayer to God is strictly enjoined morning and evening. 
They say they are ^strictly forbidden by God to beat, abuse, or 
injure their neighbours, or to tell a lie, which they hold to be 
the greatest of all crimes. But beneath this Supreme Being, 
they acknowledge the existence of tutelary go^ and some 
evil deities ; and to these they offer up propitiatory sacrifiGes, 
not of human beings but of buffalo, goats, fowls, and eg^. 
Every village has its tutelary genius, aud etery house us 

2 F 2 
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household genius. “ Pow” is the genius ot the roaa, mist, and 
mountain, to whom they sacrifice before undertaking a journey. 
They believe in a future state of rewards and punishments, 
chiefiy carried on by means of transmigration, 'fhc Puharrees 
are a healthy race, but in former times the small-pox used to 
muLe dreadful ravages among them. Here, ah in so many 
other parts of India, the oj)j)ortnnity was afforded of intro- 
ducing a great and lasting benefit. An English doctor vac- 
cinated some of their children, and taught them the benefits of 
that simple operation. They were very thankful for it, bring- 
ing their children from tliirty and fifty miles f»ff to Boglipore 
to obtain it. More than a quarter of a century ago vaccina- 
tion had been generally introduced among them. Altogether, 
they seem to have fewer prejudiceo than any other people in 
India. 

The existence of cannibals in India, though long doubted, 
is a fact which has been only recently estal)lished. It has been 
provc*d beyond all (question, that the Kookees, who infest the 
Bine Mountains of Cliiltagong, on the side of Ava or Burmali, 
feed upon human flesh, and delight in the horrid repast. 
Major (tairdnor, siqierintcndenf of the Company’s grand ele- 
phant depot in Chittagong, was in the habit of sending hunters 
into the Blue IMountains. 'Fhe pursuit of wild elephants in 
these regions brought us acquainted with a race of cannibals 
scarcely to be distinguished, in appearance and habits, from 
the irionkey.s with which they herd. I'liese Kookees are low 
in stature, have protuberant bellies, muscular limbs, and harsh 
set f(*atures. They speak a dialect peculiar to themselves, and 
build their temporary villages on the boughs of the forest trees. 
They wander in herds from one wilderness to another. When 
a site favourable to their purpose has been found, the ^hole 
community or herd immediately set to work to collect bamboos 
and branches of trees, which are afterwards fashioned into 
platforms and placed across the lofty boughs of the difier- 
ent trees. On this foundation the rude graas superstructure is 
raised which forms the hut. When these huts are coqipleted, 
the women and children are put into their aerial abodes. 
The men tlien lop of all the branches within reach of the 
ground, and having constructed for them'^elves rough ladders 
of bamboo, th^y ascend the trees by means of these rude stair- 
cases, drawing them up after them to prevent the intnisioD of 
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strangers, and as a necessary precaution against tlie encroach 
nients of their four-footed companions of tlie forest. In this 
manner they repose, floating in the branches and cradled by 
the winds. They openly boast of their feats of cannibalism 
showing, with the strongest expressions of satisfaction, the 
bolt's of their fellow-creatures who have fallen a prey to their 
horrible appetites. So intent are they in hunting for human 
fh‘sh, that our superintendent was always obliged to send out 
the men cm|)loyed in hunting the elephants well anned with 
muskets, and in not fewer than parties of ten. One poor man 
they caught while off his guard, and they devoured him before 
his life-blood had congealed in his veins. Attempts have 
been made to subdue and civilize these peoph*, and one of 
their head men was won over, and employed by Major 
(lairdner at the elephant depot, but he could not be induecHl 
to relinquish his old habits. In a short time he was detecU'd 
in the commission of a murder, and was executed by the civil 
authorities of Chittagong.^** 

These savages, strange as it may appear, were living witliin 
150 nules of Calcutta, the metropolis of British India and the 
seat of (ioveriiment, and yet even their existence was scarcely 
known except by a few persons in authority, comparatively little 
information from the woods and jungle of the wild portions of 
Bengal finding its way to the Calcutta newspapers. Now, 
however, that the Blue Mountains arc frequently traversed by 
our light troops from Chittagong or from Arracan, and that 
the frontier is becoming more settled and more peopled, the 
cannibals are retiring from their forests and rapidly disappear- 
ing. Many, we believe, have been shot down like wild beasts, 
and many more have crossed the frontier into Biirmah ; but 
we have heard if some who have been captured and then 
reclaimed by patience and gentle treatment. But for the 
establishment of a strong government they might long have 
polluted and disgraced the soil of India. 

The Siks had proved themselves to be the fiercest, the 
most obstinate, and by far the bravest enemy with whom we 
ever had to contend in India. Lord Ilardinge himself was 
hardly prepared for the firmness with which they stood to their 
ranks and the valour with which they fought. To a great 

• Henry H. Spry, M.D., * Modern India.* The Doctor bad hia infer- 
matioxi from Major Gairduer himaolf. 
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extent they had the advantages of military discipline : they 
had not yet had time to forget the teaching of Avitabile, 
Ventura, and the other Italian and French cSieers who liad 
served the ()ld Lion of Lahore, Ruiijeet Sing. Veterans in 
Indian warfare declared that the Mahrattas, the (ihoorkas, 
the Jauts, and the very Afghans, were little as enemies in the 
field when compared with the Sikhs. They h«id been terribly 
handled by Lords Hardinge and (iongh, but it soon became 
evident that they required more beating. 

Jealousies and disputes between the British and a Sik 
chieftain arose at Moulian. I'his is the capital of a district 
lying between the left bank of the Indus and the right bank 
of its tributary the Sutledge, and reaching to the point of 
juncture of those two rivers. The district had been subdued 
and the city of Moultan captured by K\injeel Sing, though not 
until he had repeatedly failed and sustained very heavy losses 
in the attempt. The city, even for these turbulent regions, 
was distinguished by its proneness to violence. The Old Lion 
of Lahore appointed a governor to rule over the city and 
district. Ills nominee was murdered in a tumultuous affray 
soon after the death of Runjeet Sing. ITis son, Moolraj, 
succeeded him, and was the Dewan or (Governor of Moultan 
when the victories of Lords Hardinge and Gough threw open 
to us the gates of Ijahore, the capital of tlie whole of the 
Punjab. Although, according to the treaty, we maintained a 
considerable force at Lahore, with the view of tranquillizing the 
country, and although Moolraj was somewhat suspected as a 
turbulent and intriguing man, the arrangements, as far as they 
related to him, were not disturbed, and he was left in quiet to 
govern Moultan. It is made to ap|)car that Moolraj very 
soon took up views and projects prejudicial to our interests, 
and entered upon a correspondence with parties at Lahore who 
were eager for a renewal of the war, and inflated with the 
belief that they could drive the English from every part of the 
Punjab, and restore the frontier as formerly fixed by Runjeet 
Sing. It was deemed expedient to remove Mooing from a 
position in which, if so inclined, he could be very dangerous ; 
and the established government at Lahore, allied with and 
supported by the British, proposed to substitute for him th® 
Siniar Khan Singli. It was believed at Lahore that Moolraj^ 
seeing the inutility of resistance, acquiesced in this arrange* 
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mcnt. Mr. Agnew, a Bengal civil servant and assistant to our 
resident at Lahore, and Lieutenant Anderson of the European 
Bombay Fusiliers, were deputed to proceed with the Sirdar 
Khan from Lahore, and install him as the new Governor of 
Moultan. The two Englishmen, accompanied by a very small 
escort, arrived at Moultan on the 17th of April, 1848. The 
town was formally and quietly transferred by Moolraj to the 
Sirdar, the object of the mission seemed to be entirely accom- 
plished, and the tranquillity of Moultan to be secure, when, on 
the following day, the 18th, the two Englishmen were suddenly 
attacked and desperately wounded. I'hey were carried to a 
small fort outside the town, being attended by the Sirdar Khan 
Singh. A fire was 0 {)ened upon their place of refuge from 
Moultan, but, owing to the distance, this did not produce 
much effi^t. But, on the 2l8t, the Moultan troops marched 
out to the fort, and the Sik garrison within immediately 
opened the gates. The two wounded and almost helpless 
Englishmen were murdered forthwith. It is still doubtful 
whether the first attack upon them within the town of Moultan 
proceeded from deep laid treachery, or from sudden impulse 
of rage — a passion to which tliese people are very subject ; nor 
is it quite clear that Moolraj really ordered the attack on 
the fort and the dastardly assassination of Mr. Agnew and 
Lieutenant Anderson. lie always pretended that the attack 
was without his sanction or privity. So soon as the intelligence 
reached Lahore, a body of 3000 Siks was ordered to march 
to Moultan, under the command of Shere Singh. The last 
named chief had made the very warmest professions of fidelity 
to us and zeal for our service, and he had won so much on the 
good graces of our officers at Lahore that they had become 
accustomed to call him a good fellow.” It appears that he 
Was accustomed to make one of their shooting parties, and to 
distinguish himself with his excellent “Manton.”* Others 
might be false, but, in the apprehension of these (perhaps not 
very thoughtful) officers, Shere Singh would be as true as day- 
light. At this juncture, our fortunes depended upon a young 
lieutenant of the Honourable Company’s service — the now 
well-known H. Edwardes. It wpears to us rather too much 
to style this young officer the Modem Clive,” and it is pos- 

* 'Narrative of tha Second Sikh War/ ftc, By Edward Joseph 
Thaokwell, Eaq., late Aide-de'Camp to General Thackwell. 
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sible that an exaggerated praise may not have proved beneficiaJ 
to him ; yet it is quite certain that, under circumstances of 
surprise and exceedingly great difficulty, he behaved with 
admirable promptitude, decision, and spirit. He was on de- 
tached service, in a weak town, and with a very small force 
under him, when the Moultaii storm rolled onward, and burst 
over his head. Edwardes hold his ground, concerted (unaided ) a 
plan of operations, effected his junction with Colonel Cortlandt, 
and bore a conspicuous })art in several hot skirmishes, and in 
one sanguinary battle in which the IVIoultan forces were 
thoroughly defeated. Colonel Cortlandt, being still numeri- 
cally weak, called upon our ally the Khan of lilmwulpore for 
reinforcements. Where nearly every tiling was doubt, it was 
questioned for a time whether the Bhawiilpore ruler would be 
true or false to his engagements. He proved true. Moolraj 
endeavoured to prevent this junetioti of forces ; but after some 
hard fighting on the banks of the Cheiiab he was tlioroughly de- 
feated, and left behind him six guns and all his baggage and 
stores. 

Moolraj fell back upon Moultan, followed by the British 
and their allies ; but before submitting to a siege, he came out 
of the town and fought another battle. He was once more 
defeated, and, taking refuge within the walls of Moultan he 
strengthened the place as well as time and cireumstniices would 
allow. ]n a ver} few days he was besieged by an army of 
20,000 men (of wliom nearly (>000 were British troops), under 
the command of General Wliish. But disturbances arose in 
other quarters, many of the chiefs who had submitted and 
vowed fidelity to us, flew to arms, and we found fierce enemies 
on every side. In tliese difficulties. Major Lawrence, Captain 
Abbot, and other officers, conducted themselves in the most 
praiseworthy manner, making head against a torrent which 
threatened to overwhelm the whole of our forces in that part 
of India. General Whish was, however, compelled to raise 
the siege of Moultan ; for Shore Singh, the “ good fellow,” 
went over to the enemy with all his troops, which at the mo- 
ment amounted to about 6000 men. He was presently joined 
by other forces, and nearly every Sik soldier, whose spirit had 
not been broken by the terrible results of the former collision 
with British troops, joined or prepared to do so. Lord Gough, 
who remained in India as Conunander-iu-Chief, assembled an 
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army on a large scale at Ferozopore, to crush a movement 
which could hai^ly be checked by an inferior force. In fact, 
Sik emissaries reported in nearly every quarter, and far 
beyond the limits of the Punjab, that the British would soon 
be driven back upon Delhi, and thence down the Ganges 
tuxvirds Calcutta. 

The banks of the Chenab (tlio middle of the five rivers by 
which tlie Punjab is watered,) became the scene of son>e 
dreadful carnage which might, in good part, have been avoided 
b) a general more cool, prudent and cautious, than the always 
brave — heroically brave — Lord (iough. Tliroiigh an unpar- 
donable negligence, our pontoon train for the passage of tlie 
rivers, was not fit for the work, and other oversights and mis- 
takes were committed wliich certainly ought not to liave 
occurred in the year 1848, in an army which counted many 
veterans who had seen quite recently a good deal of service, 
and which was in all its parts conmuinded by liritish officers. 
Lord Gough divided his forces and had r(‘course to a strategy 
which could not for a moment deceive so sharp-sighted a war- 
rior as Shere Singh. While part of our army was on the left 
and the other part on the right bank of the Chenab river, a 
disastrous conflict took place near JMnmrniggur, and cost the 
lives of many brave men and several officers, without leading 
to any very important result. A skilful general prides himself 
on fighting only where and when he wishes ; but Lord Gough 
seems generally to have got into action at the time and in the 
place chosen by, or best suited to, his enemy. The battle 
of Chill ian wallah (13th January, 1849), though it terminated in 
an indecisive victory, cost the British, their sejioys and allies, 
a prodigious loss of life and limb, and was more than once 
on the very point of turning out a thorough defeat. An army 
has not often been more committed than was ours on this spot, 
between the rivers Clienab and Jlielum. In the words of one 
of the Company's officers,— “ 'The Siks fought like devils, 
singly, sword-in-hand, and strove to break through our lines." 
The deficiencies of our cavalry in arms, accoutrements, proper 
riding and proper tactics, were strongly displaced on this not 
inglorious but very unhappy day. Should Chillianwallah lead 
fo an entire revision and well-considered reform of all these 
walry matters, the battle will not have been given in vain, 
and we may have compensation, hereafter, even for that fright- 
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ful expenditure of the lives of brave men. Experience for 
many ^ears lias shown how deficient cavalry is, how it has 
fallen off instead of improving, and how much is required to 
be done in order to render it as useful to the State and as for- 
midable to an enemy as it ought to be. A cavalry soldier 
should find himself strong and firm in his seat, easy in his dress, 
so as to have perfect freedom of action, and with a weapon in 
his hand capable of cutting down an adversary at a blow. 
Now look at any of our heavy, middle, or light cavalry! 
The men are seated in slippery saddles with long stirrups, in 
a forced unnatural position ; they are cramped by tight clothes, 
and carry swords in their hands that are really good for no- 
thing in close combat. It was incontrovertibly proved at 
lianiniiggur and the other Bubsec|uent actions that our troopers 
had very little confidence in their swords. The enemy, like 
most Asiatics, kept their short handy swords as sharp as carv- 
ing knives. It is said that, whilst our poor fellows laboured 
in vain, with their long, awkward, blunt sabres to draw blood, 
a toucli from the sharp sword of the Siks left the bold Eng- 
lishmen at their mercy — which mercy consisted in their hacking 
them to pieces. The Siks were wretchedly mounted, their 
horses being small, meagre, ill-shaped and of very low breed ; 
but the men rode in a firm, natural seat, which alone gave 
them an immense advantage over our German-taught Dragoons 
Hussars and Lancers, if our cavaliers had ridden in our 
true, national seat, or as Englishmen ride across country, they 
would, no doubt, in spite of their bad swords, have given a 
much better account of Shere Singh’s contemptible looking 
cavalry.* On the 2l8t of February, with far better success, 
Lord Gough fought the famous battle of Gujerat. Its chief 
and distinguishing feature was the admirable service done by 
our artillery, which, in fact, decided the fortune of the day. 
The enemy mustered on the ground full 60,000 men, with 
.50 pieces of artillery ; and these were supported by a 
body of 1500 Afghan horse under Akram Khan, a eon of our 
old fnend Dost Mahommed Khan, who had attempted to de- 
lude the English into the belief that they intended to be strictly 
neutral. The retreat of the Sik army, body pressed, soon 

* See 'Cavalry, and its Taotios/ by Gwtain L. £. Nolan, 15 th 
Himaars; and ‘Narrative of the Second Sik War,* by £. J. Thackwell, 
Esq., late Aide-de-camp to General Thackwell. 
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became a perfect flight ; the men threw away their arms to 
conceal that they were soldiers, and they left very nearly all 
their artillery in our hands. Akram Khan and his Afghans 
appear never to have drawn rein until they reached Attock. 
(iii^the 6th of March, Shere Singh, who had no longer an 
army, aud who was pressed on every side by his pursuers, an- 
nounced to Lord Gough that he and his followers were ready 
to lay down their arms. On the 8th, he arrived himself at our 
camp to arrange the mode and terms of submission. He was 
told that the only terms which could be listened to were those 
of unconditional surrender. He then repaired to the skeleton 
of his army to announce the result of the interview, and the 
Hritibh troops steadily advanced upon his camp. On the 1 1th, 
the llritish reached Hoormuk, where they were presently 
visited by Shere Singh and other chiefs, who were followed by 
tlie guns they hud taken from us at Chill ianwallah. Shere 
Singh once more returned to the remnant of his forces, to pre- 
pare it for the unconditional surrender. I'his humiliating act 
occupied some time, and it was not until the 1 4th that the 
whole of the Sik officers and soldiers had delivered up their 
arms. The number of guns surrendered at this time was 41, 
making the whole amount of artillery taken from the Siks 
since the commencement of the campaign to consist of 158 
pieces. 

General Sir Walter Gilbert, as true a horseman as ever put 
foot in stirrup, and as brave a soldier as ever drew sword, 
spurred after the treacherous Afghans, in the hope of over- 
taking them and giving them a severe lesson before they 
should reach their mountain iastnesses. At his approach they 
fled with headlong speed from Attock, not even allowing 
themselves time to destroy a bridge of Imts which had been 
thrown across the Indus. Securing the best of these boats, 
Sir Walter crossed the river, carrying his light artillery with 
him. It was expected that the Afghans would face about at 
Hyderabad and strike a blow for the honour of arms or the 
gratifleation of their hatred ; but they halted nowhere until 
&>ey got into the memorable Khyber pass which leads towards 
Cabul. Their flight was too precipitate to allow our troops 
even to touch their rear, and Gilbert was too wise to risk his 
troops in the tenible defile which, on our retreat from Cabol, 
had been strewed with the bodies of our soldiers and olfloers. 
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General Whish, as soon as able, had renewed the siege of 
Moultan, which had surrendered on the 22d of January, after 
a very determined resistance on the part of Moolraj. The 
surrender waa. of course, unconditional, for the city of Moul- 
tan had been the cause and primary source of this tremendous 
outbreak, and the murder of Ag^new and Anderson indis- 
posed our commanders to lienieucy or any romantic generosity. 
An eye-witness has thus described the scene which was pre- 
sented when the Sik chief and all his men came into our 
camp : “First appeared about 200 ill-clothed, miserable 
wretches, who 8t‘eined broken and dispirited ; then followed 
about 3500 hard, traiiu^, stern, and stalwart-looking men ; 
they had defended the fort to the last, and abandoned it only 
when no longer tenable. They looked as if they would have 
fought to the death in the breaches, if such had been the will 
of their chief. They brought camels and horses, and large 
bundles of things along with tlieni. These, together with their 
arms, were placed in charge* of the prize agents as they passed. 
At last came Moolraj, and his brethren and chiefs, lie was 
gorgeously attired in silks and splendid arms, and rude a mag- 
nificent Arab steed, with a rich saddle clotli of scarlet. No 
small curiosity was e\])ericnccd to disco\er the appearance of 
one who had luaintaiiiKl a defence obstinate and protracted 
beyond any related in the annals of modern warfare. He but 
little exceeds the middle si/e ; is powerfully but elegantly 
formed ; his keen, dark, })ierc-ing, restless eyes surveyed at a 
glance every thing arouud. lie wore neither the face of defi- 
ance nor that of dejection, but moved along under the general 
gaze as one conscious of having bravely done his duty, and 
aware of being the object of universal observation.” Being 
much too dangerous to be left at large, bo was conveyed under 
a strong escort to one of the Company’s safe places of confine- 
ment. ^ 

The war wai over ; and we could count and mourn in leisure 
over our losses. I’hese were, indeed, heavy and deplorable — 
and the more dpj)lorable because no inconsiderable portions of 
them might have been avoided by military coolness, conduct 
and science. The names and honours of the dead are abund- 
antly inscribed in other places ; yet, even in this sketch, it 
may be proper to record those of a few of the most distinguished 
victims. Colonel Havelock of the 14lh Dragoons ; Colonel 
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Cureton ; Captain Fitzgerald, son of the general officer of 
that name, fell at liumnuggar, where other brave officers were 
desperately wounded by tlic sharp swords of the Siks : Young 
Cureton, a lieutenant in the 14th Dragoons and son of the 
Colonel who had perished at Kumnuggar ; Lieutenant Night- 
ingale, Major Bamfield, brigadier general Penny cuick, 
Major Payntor, Major Harris, fell at Chillian wallah, where, 
within the short space of two hours and a half, 89 officers and 
23o7 figliting men either lost their lives or dropped blootl, 
Few battles of ancient or modern times have presented such 
a roll of casualties — such an enormous sacrifice of life, within 
so brief a siiace of time.* The Siks had given additional 
proof — scarcely necessary to establish the fict — that they were 
by far the most formidable of our Indian enemies. Their 
courHge was, liowever, kept up by large doses of opium, bang, 
and other maddening drugs, and it was disgraced by a bloody, 
savage dis])osition, and an apparent incapability of mercy to 
a disarmed foe. They fired into our wounded as they lay 
helpless on the ground, and hacked them to pieces. They 
had all the foulest vices that disgrace the worst of Asiatic 
nations. 

The Mahamjah, whom we had put upon the musnud or 
throne of I.<ahore in 184G, was still only a boy, incapable of 
govenmient, and giving little promise either of principle or of 
future ability. It was determined to give him a good pension 
and set him entirely asi<le, and to annex the whole of the 
Punjab to our own territories. Jn a public proclamation, 
dated 29th March, 1849, Lord Dalhousie, as Governor-Gene- 
ral, announced this annexation, and exposed the grounds upon 
which it was jjistified. “ For many years,” said His Lordship, 
‘‘ in all the time of Maharajah Kunjeet Singh, peace and 
friendship prevailed between the British nation and the Siks. 
When Runjeet Singh was dead, and his wisdom no longer 
guided the councils of the State, the Sirdars and the army, 
without provocation and without cause, suddenly invaded the 
British territories. Their array was again and again defeated. 
They were driven with slaughter and in shame from the country 
they had invaded, and at the gates of Lahore the Maharajah, 
Dhuleep Singh, tendered to the Governor-General the sub- 
mission of himself and his chiefs, and solicited the demency of 
* K J. Thackwell, Esq. * Narrative of the Second Sik War.* 
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•the British government. The Governor-General extended the 
clemency of his government to the State of Loliore ; he gene- 
rously spared the kingdom which he had acCjuired a just right 
to subvert ; and the Maharajah having been replaced on the 
throne, treaties of friendship were formed between the States. 
The British have faithfully kept their word, and have scru- 
pulously observed every obligation which the treaties imposed 
upon them. But the Sik people and their chiefs have, on 
their part, grossly and faithlessly violated the promises by 
which they were bound. Of their annual tribute no portion 
whatever has at any time been paid, and large loans advanced 
to them by the government of India have never been re-paid. 
The control of the British government, to which they volun- 
tarily submitted themselves, has been resisted by arms. l*eace 
has been cast aside, British ottieers have been inurdertHi when 
acting for the state ; otl»ers engaged in the like employment 
have treacherously been thrown into caidivity. Finally, the 
army of the state and the whole Sik people, led by a member 
of the regency itself, have risen in arms against us, and have 
waged a fierce and bloody war for tlic proclaimed pur^wse of 
destroying the British and their j)ower. Tiie government of 
India formerly declared that it desired no further conquest, 
and it proved by its acts the sincerity of its professions. The 
government of India has no desire for conijuest now ; but it 
is bound, in its duty, to provide fully for its own security, and 
to guard tlie interests of those committed to its charge. To 
that end, and as tlie only sure mode of protecting itie state 
from the perpetual recurrence of unprovoked and wasting 
wars, the Governor-General is compelled to resolve upon the 
entire subjection of a people whom their own governiuent has 
long been unable to control, and whom (as events have now 
shown) no punishment can deter from violence, no acts of 
friendship can conciliate to peace. Wherefore the Governor- 
General of India has declared, and hereby proclaims, that the 
kingdom of the Funjab is at an end ; and that all the territo- 
ries are now and heucefortli a portion of the British Empire 
in India.” 

No candid mind will deny that the annexation was just 
enough, but many will still doubt whetlier it were expedient 
Too much of the country has been the grave of English sol- 
diers ; and, apparently, in no part of it have we found anything 
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but a sullen, vindictive, ferocious people, ever ready for plots, 
for assassinations, or other deeds of craft and violence. By 
tur two wars the disciplined Sikh army, which alone could 
nave been very formidable to us, was annihilated, its artillery 
and nearly all its materiel were in our hands, and, assuredly, 
no other such army could tiave been created in those regions 
except in tiie not very probable case of there rising up another 
liiinjeet Singh — that very extraordinary “ Lion of Laliore,*’ 
who had made the kingdom over which he ruled. 

Tiie dethroned Maharajah was treated with liberality and 
consideration. The few chiefs who had not engaged in hosti- 
lities against us were allowed to retain their property and their 
rank. According to the invariable rule of our Indian govern- 
meiit, full religious liberty was secured to all the people, 
whether Siks, Mussulmans, or Hindus; the followers of each 
creed being assured that they would never be permitted to 
molest or interfere with those of other faiths. The landed 
possessions and all the property of the chiefs who had been up 
in arms against us were confiscated ; but this rule was relaxed 
ill many cases. All the fortresses and forts which could not 
conveniently be occupied by our troojis were totally destroyed, 
and other measures were taken to deprive those turbulent 
people of the means of renewing either tumult or war. 

It was subsequently determined to put Moolraj, the ex- 
govemor of Moultan, upon his trial before a special military 
commission, consisting of four Britisli and two native officers, 
and a colonel of the Sik army, upon the following charges : — 
1. As having aided and abetted in the murder of Mr. 
Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson. 2. Having been an acces- 
sory before the fact, inasmuch as he had instigated his troops 
to the attack and murder. 3. Having been an accessory after 
the fact, inasmuch as he had rewarded the murderers. Mool- 
was allowed the aid of an advocate, and Captain Hamilton, 
who was selected for that purpose, discharged his task with 
zeal and ability. The trial lasted fifteen days. At its close 
the court found the prisoner “ guilty ” on all the three charges^ 
and passed upon him the sentence of death. This, however, 
was commut^ into imprisonment for life. 

Notwithstanding the pacific intentions of Lord Daihoasie, 
we had soon to draw the sword once more. A little more than 
two years after the termination of the war in the Punjab, u e 
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were involved in a second Burmese wur. T’he great Duke of 
Wellington himself* declared that this new war was a necessity 
on our part. Its very great but not unexpected difficulties, the 
course it l^as taken, and the limits to wliich it has been carried, 
are fresh in tlie recollection of all readers. The events, or the 
details of tlieni, do not belong to our ))resent subject.* In the 
spring of 1 H52, a British force was landed at Uatigoon ; Mar- 
taban, the town of Begu, Pronie and other places, were soon 
captured, and early in tlie year 18o3, Lord Dalhousie an- 
nounced, by public proclamation, that the whole of Pegu was 
annexed to our dominions and would be maintained by our 
troops. This ancient, and, at one time very populous and 
flourishing kingdom, was overrun and conquered by the Bur- 
mese in tlie 16th century, and had been wretchedly misruled 
by them ever since. 'J"he Peguaris detested their oppressors, 
and it was thought (and is so still) tliat they might quietly and 
contentedly submit to our rule, and gradually become an in- 
dustrious and highly useful set of subjects. As the court of 
Ava has not concluded any treaty with us, the war cannot 
be considered sus concluded ; and events may yet arise to 
oblige the advance of our army up tlie Irrawaddi river and 
necessitate the temporary occupation of the city of Ava. 
Adding our present conquests to those made during Uie first 
Burmese war, we have a very extensive empire in these Trans- 
Gangctic countries— an empire not to be properly governed 
without great political and administrative ability, and not to 
be retained except by force of arms. 

• Perhaps we may bo again allowed to refer to the volume in Bohn's 
Illustrated library on China and the Indo-ChineBe Nations, mcludiug 
Ava or the Burmese Empire. 
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Of all our recent acquisitions, Cashmere, which was long 
held by the Afghans and then fell into the possession of 
Kunjeet Sing, is indisputably the fairest, the healthiest, and 
the most interesting 

** Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 

With its roses the biightest that earth ever gave f” 

This favoured valley is surrounded by lofty mountains, which 
divide It from Little Tibet on the north, from Ladak on the 
from the Punjab on the south, and from Puklee on the 
"ost. It IS fenced or walled in from »he rest of the world J 
there are but seven passes into the province, four from thi 
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south, one from the west, and two from the north. The pass 
of liember is the best ; but that of Mozzyufferabad or Bara- 
moola, lying tenvards Afghanistan, has been most used of late 
years. 

That excellent old traveller, Francois Bernier, who sojourned 
m it three months, calls Cashmere the Terrestrial Paradise of 
tlie Indies. “ It is an exquisite country,’* says he, “ diversified 
with innumerable hills and hillocks; it is about thirty leagues 
long and twelve leagues broad. The first mountains which 
encompass it — T mean those nearest to the plain — are of mid- 
dling height, all green with trees or with pasturage, full of 
Hocks and herds of all kinds, as cows, sheep, goats, and horses. 
They offer abundance of game, as partridges, hares, gazelles, 
and some animals which bear musk. Bees there are in vast 
swarms; and, that which is very strange in India, one very rarely 
finds either serpents or tigers, either wolves or lions ; so that 
one may well say that the mountains of Cashmere are innocent 
mountains, and flowing with milk and honey, like those of the 
Promised Land. Beyond these mountains of moderate height, 
rise others to an immense elevation, their sunomits always co- 
vered with snow, and showing themselves above the clouds, 
tranquil and luminous as Mount Olympus. From all these 
mou^h^in^ Hows an infinitude of rivulets and brooks, which 
the in^bitants of the valley conduct to their rice fields, and 
even tJ* their cultivated terraces on the lower hills. On every 
side yofi have cool streams and waterfalls. Many of thefrC 
uniting) form a very beautiful river, as large as the Seine, 
which serpentines round the province, passes through the capi- 
tal city, and issues from the valley at the pass of Baranioola, 
whiere it rushes between steep rocks, to throw itself in cataracts 
down precipices, and then to pursue its course towards the In- 
dus. All these streams and streamlets which descend from 
the mountains render the valley and its zone of hills so beautiful 
and so fertile, that one might take the whole province for a 
vast garden, mixed with towns and villages which show their 
white walls in the midst of the green trees. Nicely enclosed 
meadows, rice grounds, corn fields, and fields of hemp and 
saffron intervene among brooks, canals, small translucent 
lakes and sparkling cascades. The whole country is sprinkled 
with the plants and flowers of Europe and with our fruit trees 
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and our vine<», which in season bear their several fruits,” In 
the summer, the rose is seen blooming in every directioii, and a 
cheerful festival, ‘‘ the Feast of Roses,” continues the whole 
time of their remaining in bloom. “At the keeping of this 
feasL” says an English traveller of the time of Charles T., “we 
l)eheld an infinite number of tents pitciied, witii an incredible 
crowd of men, women, boys and girls, with music and dances.”* 
I’he pride and fierceness of the Afghan conquerors were not 
proof to the fascinations and the gentle influences of the soil 
and climate and cheerful people ; they became indolent and 
luxurious even in a short residence, and wiieri they stayed for 
any length of time they fell into the ways of the natives, and 
were as gentle and as fond of pleasure as they. The Cashme- 
rians, Jiowever, are described as an industrious and very inge- 
nious people. They are renowned in the East for the purity 
of tiieir blood and the symmetry of their form. They have 
nothing of the Tartar visage. “Above all,” says Bernier, 
“ their women are remarkably handsome. I saw faces among 
them t»qual to any in Europe.’* “ The Cashmerians,” says Mr, 
Elphinstone, “-are a distinct nation of the Hindu slock, and 
differ in language and manners from all their neighbours. I'he 
men are remarkably stout, active, and industrious. Tiiey are 
excessively addicted to pleasure, and are notorious all over the 
East for falsehood and cunning.” Although they remainixl 
under Hindu rule until the thirteenth century of our era, and 
count a long succession of Hindu kings, they are now, by far 
the greater part, Mohammedans. When first conquered by 
the Afghans, in the time of Ahmed Shah, they were very re- 
bellious and unruly, but their spirit was reduced by the strong 
measures of the new government. The governor of Cashmere 
was invested with all the powers of a king, and the admini- 
stration was very tyrannical. The people were disarmed, the 
power of the native chiefs was annihilated, and a strong force 
of Afghans and Kuzzilbashes was kept up within the valley. 
From the small number of parses, the govemnieiit was enabM 
to prevent any persons entering or quitting the country with- 
out its permission — its numerous spies pervaded all ranks of 
society, and the iphabitants were haras^ by every kind of 
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oppression : this tyranny increased the immoraUty and loose- 
ness of tliiir character, but it could not destroy their natuial 
gdiet}. Ihis has sui vived alike the oppiession of the Afghans 
and the tyranny of the Siks by which it was succeeded. Oui 
recent English travellers speak of the CashiiKnans as a peopit 
easy to govern and easy to nnpiove Their falsehood and 
cunning weit piobably nothing Imt tlie lesult of oppiession 
and tyiauny In such viecs the weik neiii) always setk n 
refugt fioin the strong 

llie i)oein of Lilla Rookh has fainili iiised the English 
reader with the piiii(i|)d like ol the \alliy — tlu Lake of 
Cashrneie pai evcellenct and w th its faiiy little i If s, set 
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With harbouis and large-leaved aspen trees, slender and tall; 
and for once poetry may be taken as a correct and sober de- 
scription of the reality. In Mr. Elphinstone’s time the capital 
city of Cashintre was the largest in the Afghan dominions. 
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eoutaiiiin" from a Jiuiidred auil fifty lu two hundred thousand 
iiiliahitants. I'hc gross revenue of the province w as then said 
t«) he iieaily equal to half a million sterling. The city is 
wiiliout walls (a rare thing in the East), it is situated in the 
vulle|, on th(* sliore of the sw^eet lake which is from twelve to 
fifteen miles long, and it is about two leagues from the moun- 
ndn^ uliich form a semicircle behind it. As it traverses the 
tt'W’ii the river is simnned by two or three wooden bridges. 
'1 lu' houses, though mostly built of wood, are described as neat, 
commodious, and even eh^ganl. Some of them are three stori(v4 
high. 'I'he houses wdiich face the river liave all gardens be- 
tween them and the river bank. Nearly every house has its 
garden, and many of those which do not face the i iver stand 
on canals that communicate with the lake. Beyond that fine 
slu^t of water the slopes of the hills are conqdetely covered 
with country houses and pleasure gardens, for on that side the 
air is found most delicious, ami the e}e is enehaiited by the 
])rospei*t of the lake, the islands, and the city. It is related 
of the Mogul Emperor deliaiigliire that he became s(» eu- 
amoiired of the valley that ho could scarcely quit it, and that 
he was often heard to say he would rather lo^'O all the rest of 
his empire than lose Cashmen*. When Bernier arrived at the 
capital, in the suite of the Emperor Aurengzebe, all the ])oet8 
of tlie country and all the verse-makers among the Moguls 
united their powers in extolling the valley ; for which they were 
amply rewarded by his majesty. 

But the toilet of our ladies has done as much for the fame 
of Cashmere as jwetry or romance. The most remarkable 
production of the country is found in its universally known 
and admired shawls, 'lliese supply the elegant and rich all 
over the w'orld, and they are said to be manufactured at 
‘sixteen thousand looms, each of which gives employment to 
throe men. It api^ears that the material is not of native 
growth. The wool of w hich the shaw ls are made is imported 
from Tibet and certain parts of Tartary, in which countries 
alone the goat which produces it is said to thrive. In its raw 
state this goat- wool co.sts in Cashmere fiom ten to twenty 
nijjees the tumik, which is supposed to be about 12 Iba 
English weight The whitest sort is the dearest. But the cost 
of the material is as nothing eomj»ared with the labour-cost. 
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Of tiie best and most worked shawls, not so much as a quarter 
of an inch is completed in one doy by three people, the usual 
number employed on each shawl. Shawls containiiij^ much 
work are made in separate pieces, and it may be observed 
that when made up the j>ieces very rarely correspond in size. 
Tho operation of tlie manufacturers is of course slow, proi>or- 
tionatc to the quantity r)f work which tlteir pattern^ may 
require. On plain shawls two persons only are employed, and 
a lon^, narrow, but lie.ivy shuttle is used ; tiM)se of which 
the pattern is variep^atcd are worked with wooden needle^, 
tliere beinj^ a separate ncedh* for the thread of each colour 
The people at the frame or loom are vigilantly superintended 
by an Oostaud, or foreman, who, in his way, is an artist, and a 
very skilful one, with a fine eye for t'olour and oinamentfil 
design. If they have any new pattern in hand the Oostaud 
explains to them the figures, colours, and threads which they 
are to use, wlule he keeps before him the pattern drawn upon 
paper. During the whole ojieratiuii of making, the rough 
side of the shawl is ujtpennost on the frame, notwithstanding 
whieh the Oostaud uever mistakes the regularity of the most 
figured i)atteriis. 

A merchant, entering largely into the shawl trade, fre- 
quently engages a number of families, which he collects in a 
spot under his eye; or he supplies the head workman with 
thread which has been previously spun by women and after- 
wards coloured ; jiiid they carry on the manufacrure at their 
OW7J honses, having previously received instructions from the 
nierchunt respe<'ting the quality of the goods he may require, 
their colours, patterns, &e. When the goods are completed 
the merchant carries them to the custom-office, where each 
shaw l is stamped, and he pays a certain duty, the amount of 
vvhieli is settled according to the quality and value of the 
piece. Most shawls are exjiorted unwaslied and fresh from 
the loom. At Umritsir, in the Punjab, they are better 
washed and packed than in Cashmere. But many of the 
shawds that find their way to the countries of the West arrive 
ill their unwashed sttite. It is calculated that from eighty to 
a hundred thousand Cashmere shawls are annually exporte*!. 
It is scarcely neccs.sary to remind the fair w^earers of them in 
Europe, that they requiie to be fre<iuently unfolded, shaken, 
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flud well aired, when not in*^ frequent use. The material is 
\oi'y attnictive to moths. Bernier says tliat the finest of the 
wfM»l of which they are made is taken only from the breast of 
the Tibet goat. He also remarks that they had vainly tried at 
Patiyi, Agra, Lahore, anti other cities of India, to rival the 
excellence of the shawls of Cashmere ; and he attributes the 
superiority to some peculiarity in the water of that eountry. 
In }*ersia, shawls were produC(‘d which were not unfrequently 
s«dd to Europeans as Cashmeres, but they could not have 
deceived any one familiar with the true articles, for they were 
cocii>er and heavier, and had little of that softness, that most 
delicate morbidezza^ which distinguishes the products of the 
looms of the Happy Valley. 

In former times a caravan set out every year from the Vale 
of Cashmere, traversed tlie mountainous regions of Tibet, went 
acros> the plains of Tartary, and reacheil, in about three months, 
the frontiers of China; although in many parts the route w'as 
excessively difficult, and there were numerous mountain- 
torrents to pass by means of roj>e-bridges loosely stretched 
from precipice to precipice. On its return, the caravan 
brought mubk, China wood, rhubarb, other drugs, and, 
above all, a great supply of the material for making shawls. 
But one of the Mogul Emperors attempted the conquest 
of Tibet, and from that time the commerce of the Cosh- 
merians was obliged to seek other routes. At present the 
trade with Tibet seeiiis to be carried on at frontier stations, 
tlie jealous and timid rulers of that country interdicting access 
to the interior. 

The mountains round Cashmere are in many places inha- 
bited by clans or tribes who have maintained a sort of 
iudej)eiidence. The southern mountains contain a good many 
states which appear to be quite independent, and the chiefs of 
which retain the old Hindu title of Rajali, though they and 
their subjects are mostly Mohammedans. For mountainous 
regions, these states or principalities are not ill inhabited. 
The people resemble the Cashmerians in their language and 
manners, but have a great mixture of the manners and 
language of Hindustan and the other countries to the 
south. 

If communication be facilitated by. better roads, there is no 
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doubt that tlie beautiful Vale of Cashmere will become a 
place of great resort to our Anglo- Indians in search of a cool 
and salubrious climate, picture^que scenery, or the pleasures of 
the chase. 
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TOLKKATION. CHRISTIAN CONVERSION. EDU- 
CATION. BENEFITS OF OUR RULE TO THE 
NATIVES. 

UR iiiimoiise power in tlie East 
bad and has its main foundation 
in a broad, universal toleration, 
extending to all religions and to 
all sects. AVitliout this basis, in- 
stead of riMng and extending, the 
\\hole fabric — as far as it had 
advanced — v\ ouhi Imv e fallen pros- 
trate many years ago ; and with- 
out this great j)rincii)l(‘ the inter- 
nal tranijuillity of India and the 
general well-l>eing of its popula- 
tions could not now be preserved 
fnr a single week. Our government has not only been tolerant 
Itself, but it has enforced the obligation and duty upon the 
natives of different faiths. They have been enabled to do this 
hy tlie great number and variety of these faiths, by the way 
in which the professors of tlicw are mingled and mixed toge- 
ther in the same districts and often in the very same towns and 
tillages, and by the astonishing effects which discipline and a 
kind and liberal treatment have produced on the native troops. 
The sepoy looks to the standard under w iiich he serves, and to 
nothing else: the deep sense of military duty and fidelity 
extinguishes w'hateVer flame of fanaticism may have originally 
l>een in his breast ; and this is the case whether he be Hindu 
of Mussulman, Jain or Bheel. About thirty years ago a 
dreadful tumult occurred in the populous, crowiled city of 
Benares, which is esteemed a holy city not only by the Hindus 
hut also by the Mussulmans and other religionists. It arose 
out of the* accidental meeting in the street of two religious 
processions, the one Mohammedan the other Hindu. It ap- 
pears that neither would make way for the other, and that 
angry words and blows were exchanged. Forthwith about 
one half of the population was literally armed against the 
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other, and the fury of both was boundless. The Mussulmans 
broke down a famous ancient pillar, called Siva's Walking- 
Staff, lield in high veneration by tl>e Hindus. The Hindus 
retaliated by breaking down and burning a Mohammedan 
mosque. The first aggressors then retorted by killing a cow 
and pouring the blood into the sacred well of the Hindus. 
This last insupportable, liurrible outrage, brought every wor- 
shipper of Siva and Bramah to the field of action, and, 
wherever met, tlic Mohammedans were attacked witli frantic 
rage. Proving the more numerous party, the Hindus might have 
inHicted a terrible slaughter, and would certainly have burneil 
every mosque in Benares if our sepoys had not been called in 
By far the greater number of these soldiers were theinstdves 
Hindus, probably one half were Brahmins. “ Perhaps," sav" 
Bishop lleber, “any one of them, if he had been his ov^n 
master, would have rejoiced in an opportunity of shedding h^ 
life's blood in a quarrel with the JMu-'Sulmaiis ; and of the mob 
who attacked them, Brahmins, Youguecs, and other religious 
mendicants formed the front rank, their bodies and faces 
covered with chalk and ashes, their long hair untied as devott*<l 
to death, showing their strings and yelling out to the sepoys* 
all the bitterest curses of their religion if they persisted in 
waging an unnatural war against their brethren and their 
gods. The sepoys, however, were immovable. Regarding 
their military oath as the most sacred of all obligations, they 
fired at a Brahmin as readily as at any one else, and kept 
guard at the gate of a mosque as faithfully and fearlessly as if 
it had been the gate of one of their own temples. Their 
courage and steadiness preserved Benares from ruin.” Disci- 
pline could scarcely have been put to a harder test. 

But this discipline and faithfulness have never once failed, 
except on the rare occasions when our Indian govemnieni 
or commanding officers have made needless encroachments 
upon national usages or given oflcuce to religious prejudices. 
The disafiections which occurred at Vellore, Hyderabad, 
and Bangalore were almost entirely caused by our own ino" 
prudence. 

In former times, sanguinary conflicts between Hindus wd 
Mussulmans, as between the sectarian^, were far from being 
infrequent ; now, such disputes very rarely occur ; and 
wherever there is a military or a police force at hand, they are 
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put (town immeiliately or before much blood can be shed. 
The Iliulfi repairs to his pagoda, the Mussulman calls the 
faitlifnl to prayer in his mo-que, the I'arsee or Fire-woishij)per 
kneels to the risiiij? suti, the Christian worships the (lod pf 
Truth ill his Church, an inhnitude of minor sects publicly 
jMir^ue their several coursi s ; and all this goes on within the 
M.'ilh of tlie same city without disturbance, and frequently in 
the (lo«»est juxta-ixisition.* Temples, mosques, schools, and 
other religious institutions, both Hindu and Mussulman, had 
inuii time to time.ae(|uire<l considerable erulowments in land 
oi 111 the shape of a'^signments of land revenue. Under the 
native governments these were often granted and often re- 
sumed; but we found them in considerable numbers, and we 
lm\e left them undisturbed. Unlike all previous rulers, the 
En^Ii^h (Government has scrupulously abstained from any 
\ioleiit interference in tlie religious beliefs of the natives. 
Its e(‘e 1 csiastieal establi^liuieiits are for the benefit of its own 
Christian servants, and that of the merchants, traders, travel- 
lers, and others who frequent the country and carry with them 
a reicrence for the Chin eh of their forefathers. For far too 
Jong a time the spiritual gooil of these numerous and increasing 
classes of Europeans was overlooked. Of late years, Christian 
churches and chapels have risen in nearly all the considerable 
towns, stations, and cantonments. A revenue, secured by 
land rental, goes to the support of the Ecclesiastical Establisli- 
nieiit. It was soon felt that India was too vast a field to be 
included in one iliocesc. Thellishop of Calcutta is now aided 
by subordinate Bishops at Madras, Bombay, and Colombo 
(Ceylon). There is aho an English Bishop at Vittoria 
(Ilong-kong), who may exercise a very beneficial influence in 
tlie countries and islands adjacent to India. Seeing our for- 
mer negligence in all matters relating to Church or relmous 
observance, the poor misbelievers were for a long time inclined 
think that Englishmen had no belief whatever. It was uell 
get rid of this impression ; and it was surely of the utmost 
importance that that very considerable portion of the popula- 
tion which goes by the name of ‘ half-caste ’ should be provided 
^ith instruction in the faith of their fathers ; and that English- 
in quitting their country for the East, should not leave 
Uihind them nearly all the means of Christian worship, and 
* See Appendix B. 
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quite all of thut “Beauty of Holiness” which belongs to the 
true Anglican Church. 

Some state provision is made for the Kirk of Scotland, 
Scotchmen and Presbyterians being so very numerous in the 
country.. Tlie other Protestant sCi’ts (more numerous and di- 
vergent than we could wish) are self-supporting, or are sup- 
poited b^ hoine-societicfi, chi<‘fly in England, Scotland, and the 
United States of America. (k>mpri‘^ing these sects, as well as 
the Church of England and the Church of Komc, there may 
now be in the whole (jf the Peninsula about 500 missionaries* 
— a number almost lost sight of in a iiopuhition of one hundred 
and lifty millions. In Soutlierii Jiidia tin* labours of the Church 
of England Missionaries ha\e, of late }ears, been attended 
with \ery considerable succ(‘ss. Schools for the natives, some 
govenmieiital and some missionary, are now very numerous. 
Unfortunately, it seems to be admitted that the govern- 
mental schools have not done much (dthcr for religion or for 
morality, the students who go into them as Hindus or Mo- 
hammedans coming out uith little or no faith at all, and 
their conduct in society being afterwards deplorably unprin- 
cipled or lax. 

Om‘ distinction between the missionary schools and those of 
government is ihis, — the inisMoimries make the Bible a class- 
b(M)k, whil^' the govermuent teachers exclude it, 'J 'he scholar® 
of the missionaries need not believe the Bible, but they must 
read it, and have the opportunity of believing. It is found 
that this regulation by no means deters children from going to 
the missionary schools, which, indeed, are said to be much 
better filled than those of gov ernment, by persons who wish to 
receive a cheap and j»ractical education. We are fully sensible 
of tlie diflicult} and even danger of any dire<‘t interference 
with the old religions or idolatries, but we cannot believe 
that a merely secular education will much contribute to make 
the population either better or hnjipier. 

That the great mass of the jK)pulation of India is far more 
at ease under our dominion tlian they were when ruled by their 

* These misBioiiai’W's (among ^^hom W'c do not include the regular 
Angliciui clci’gy, the Company's chaplains, &c.), arc Europoane or 
Americans. In addition to them, there appeal to ^ some six bnudrcMl 
uativ e Indian proachors or teachers, who }>r<>claim the faith to which 
they have been converted in the bazaars and luarkoi-plaoes. 
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Nabobs aiid Kajahs we very firmly believe. The conviction 
is indeed needed to be able to plead.a justification of many of 
our ineaKUi-es. They are slightly taxed (though the taxation is 
ill some instances clumsily arranged) ; they have no military 
couser I ption or forced sefiices ; they live in great security 
fnnii Jlio inarch of annies, as from rebellions, insurrections, 
and internal wars ; and many of them still recollect in their 
own country, and all of them may hear or witness in the case 
ol their neighbours in the Burman Kmpire or elsewhere, how 
^erJ dill’ercntly all these things were managed under the llindii 
and Mohammedan sovereignties. 

hoi oursehes, we cannot mourn over the decayed greatness 
of tht‘ native rulers, whose* inisgoverninent and personal vices 
are indicated on every side, and whose jiower really amounted 
to little more than to the faculty of doing mischief and to tlie 
control over exorbitant means of a degrading self-indulgence. 
Wc firmly believe tliat the poor creatures themselves are, in es- 
sentials, far happier as they now arc, for their pensions and 
allo\^anee8 from the (hnnjmny are most liberal, they are ex- 
empted from those cares of state for which they were unfit, and 
tliey may go to their beds at night without any fear of being 
murdered before the morning. In these quarters, however, 
some discontents and murmuring may occasionally be heard ; 
but these find no echo in the Indian population. The poor 
a]Ji)reciate the benefits of the change. When Bishoj) Heber 
was making his tour, there was, in the Upper Provinces, a 
serious a])prehension of a season of droiiglit, to be followed by 
scarcity and famine. But the blessed rains of heaven descended 
and the horrible fear was removed. At this juncture. Arch- 
deacon Corrie, on his way to join the Bishop, heard two native 
farmers talking in a field near the road side. “ Neighbour,** 
Niid one of them, “ the rain is come at last ! This rain will 
give us bread ! *’ “ Yes,** said the other, “ aud we now have 

a government that will let us eat our bread in peace and quiet- 
ness ! ’* No rhetoric, no eloquence or poetry, could have paid 
so good a compliment to the Company and British Govern- 
ment. 

Freely admitting that some things have been done amiss, 
and that there remains much to do, we can, with an honest 
conviction of its trufh, conclude with the summing up of an 
S^nglihhr writer, whose name is to us unknown, but whose words 
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we find quoted in the book of an American missionary:* — 
** Tlie protection of private property is now generally efft^cted 
by a British administration, though cases of personal hardship 
occur ; bodily suffering and barbarian punishments are re- 
strained ; nfleans for an equitable administration of justice' have 
been provided ; superior courts of appeal have been established; 
native chiefs and tributary princes have been coin})elIed to 
submit to law, and observe something like equity in their pro- 
ceedings ; a vigilant police for the suppression of crime and 
trial by jury have been either established or restored ; the most 
f)erfect toleration of religious differences exists, and pro- 
tection is afforded to each person in the observance of the rites 
of his chosen religion ; jieace reigns in districts formerly 
distracted and torn by the contentions of despots ; indu'«trv is 
protected from robbery and jjrivate wrong, wliile tiu' enter- 
prising and successful may amass capital without alarm and 
enjoy it in security.” 

By recent acts of our home legisLiture considerable changes 
and modifications are introduced, or about to be intioduced, in 
the complicated machinery of our Indian government. 'J'hat 
which appears sound and good in theory does not alwa} s prov e 
to be so in practice, and many an excellent system has been 
destroyed or spoilt by attempts made to improve it, Tlie East 
Jridia Company, as a governing and almost sovereign power, 
was so remarkable and unique in the world, that we cannot 
contemplate without a feeling of regret the diminution of it^ 
authority, rank and splendour, and the possibility of its gradual 
extinction. If it was a political anomaly, it was the most 
splendid anomaly that ever existed among men. To destroy 
it would be to take out of the world one of its greatest phe- 
nomena. 

An association of merchants, since not unaptly ca'led 
“ Merchant I’rinces,” with little or no aid from the imperial 
government of (ireat Britain, laid and secured the foundations 
of an Plastern empire, at the distance of fifteen thousand miles 
from our own shores, and they gradually extended these bases 
by means of the united valour and wisdom of their own military 
officers and civil servants. Laurence, Clive, Coote, Calliaud, 

• * India and the Hindus,* etc,, by F. D. W, Ward, late missionary at 
Madras, and member of the Aiuericau Oriental Sooioty. 
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of the 

lnK^ t'omims=.ioii6 from the crown, 

in those days of dnnng adv euture and extensive enterprise, the 
foHh! » always foimd in its own ranks men admirably fitted 
*L , . tifk ill hand, and capable of facing any ementencv 

Jat m,gh, suddenly present itself. This, ^.th v^e^Zox- 
^Ptions, has continued to be the case down to our own day 

servi 'I! •'“ffifient to prove that the 

jM "“ture calculated to produce or foster very 

a * *** Directors could not have made 

una^ed T In no other service had 

,mvo^“ ntent so fair a chance of promotion ; by no state or 
bbe^i?®“‘ er were brilliant or valuable services more 
larXjr^*'^®^' *" '®«'' whether the 

DufinE?!h “I! “a “ow taken from the Company and 

P t mto the hands of the 1 mperial Government, or tlie Ministera 
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of the Crown for tlie time being, will be equally well distri- 
buted. To the last days of his life, the Duke of Wellington, 
who gained his first laurels in India, who remained many 
years in the country, and who never ceased to devote groat 
attention to its affairs, paid a tribute of applause to our old 
mixed system of Indian administration, and never ceastd 
to deprecate any measure which tendtnl to set aside or mate- 
rially diminish the authority and influence of the Ccurt 
of Directors. 
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HILE nearly every trace of 
Buddhism, as an actual faith 
or worship, has long since dis- 
appeared, it IS uiiivei sally ad- 
* mittod that India Broj^er is the 
country which gave it birth ; 
Tt and that, for many ages, it 
was almost the sole, exclu- 
sive religion of that country. 
Since its expulsion or re- 
treat from India Proper, its 
birthplace, it has become 
the religion of the vast ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of 
the high table-land to the 
north of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, as far as the borders of 
Siberia, and it is the jirevailing creed 
of Ava, Pegu, Siam, Anam or Cochin 
China, Kamlxija, I’onquin, the measure- 
less empire of China, Ceylon, several islands of the Indian Archi]Telago, 
and of the populous and important empire of Japan. It flourishes 
m Nopaul, hut most of all in Tibet. Its votaries far outnumber 
those of all other existing creeds, except the Christian, and they 
form one fourth of the whole human race. The Christians 
numl^r about 270,000,000; the Buddhists about 222,000,000. 
This is tlie estimate of Major Alexander Cunningham, the author 
of the most recent and best work on Buddhism,* Other calcu- 
lations put the number of Buddhists far above that of Christians. 
According to an estimate given by Hassel, there are now upon 

* ' The Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist Monuments of Central India,* etc., 

Enndon, 1854 . 
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the glolje, Christians of all denominations 120,000,000 ; Jews 
alK)ut 4,000,000 ; Mahometans, 252,000,000 ; followers of the 
Brahman, or now prevailing Indian religion, 111,000,000; Bud- 
dhists, 315,000,000. Other writers confidently affirm that the 
numl)er of Buddhists caunot ho less than from 300,000,000 to 
350,000,000. 

A faith wliich is spread over so vast a jiortion of the globe, 
among so many countries, and so many peoples difiering from each 
other in origin, race, language, and other circumstances, demands 
some unusual share of atUmtion. I'here must be something not 
common in it which has given it this wide diftusiou. 

The valley of the (langes was th(‘ cradle of Biuldhism. The idea 
that it came from Africa or from among a negro race, or men very 
black, with curly, woolly hair, is now abandoned. It sprung up 
among the inhabitants of Central India, where its Tojies, m8crii>- 
tious, and monuments are found in the greater numlKT. It is to 
the recent examinations of these ancient remains that we are 
indebted for a flood of light n))on the whole snhiect. It was long 
customary to fix the ilate of its birth at about 1000 years before tlie 
coming of our Saviour, while some carried it still further back. 
Major Cunningham somewhat curtails this antiquity, fixing the 
birth of Buddhism iu the sixth century before Christ. From Central 
India and the banks of the Ganges, the faith gradually spread over 
the whole ol' India. It was extended to Cashmere and Cabul shortly 
after the invasion of Alexander the Great, and it was first introduced 
into Cliiiia about the beginning of the Christian era, by 500 mission- 
aries, who were natives of, or who proceeded from, the vale of Cash- 
mere. The Buddhists themselves, however much they may disagree 
as to the ]>eriod at which the founder of their religion lived, make 
no pretensions to a very high antiquity as to the formation of their 
sect. I’liey ap|ioar very generally to admit the siqierior antiquity 
of the Brahmanical faith. The use of the Sanscrit language is consi- 
dered one of the strongest arguments in BU})|x>rt of the opinion that 
Buddhism originated in a country where Brahmanism then flourished. 

According to the concurrent traditions of the Buddhists in various 
jiarts of Asia, the founder of the sect was the son of the of 
Magadha in South Beliar, Various names were given to him . ho 
was fretpiently called by what apiiears to have been a sort of patro- 
nymic designation, Gautama, and by the complimentary siimamcs 
of Sakya-Siiiha and Sakiamuni, that is the Lion or the Devotee of the 
race of Sakya. The title of Buddha which means “ the Sage,” d(^ 
not seem to have been given to him till after the period at which he 
had attained eminent sanctity as a teacher of religion and pure 
rality. Among the Mongols, Siamese, Chinese, &c., he obtained 
other names. In China the word Buddha got corrupted into Fo-ta 
and Fo. 
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The circumstances of the life of Buddha which (with many varia- 
tions) have been put ujion record, are ouly few. A few days after 
his birth he was presented liefore tlie imaiie ol a deity, winch bowed 
lit. liuail k* the child, os a presaj^e of his future greatness. In his 
tenth year the l>oy was placed under the guidance of a spiritual 
instrin litr, lie soon dcvclopeti mental faculties of the first order, 
ainl iK'c.ime ccpially distinguished hy the uncommon beauty of his 
jKTsoii At the age of twenty years he married a noble virgin, who 
lKii< him a sou and a daughter. He now fell into cnniest meilittitions 
coiif'eruing the depravity and misery of mankind, the liojxilessnesfi of 
Hlru-igliug on with n world of vice and woo, and he conceived a 
l»hin of retiring from huiiiau society into a j)oace(ul, secluded henni- 
lliB ro^al lather vainly endeavoured to frustrate this design ; 
Buddha escaped the vigilance of the guards apjiointed to watch him, 
and fixed his lonely abode on the hanks of a llowiug, tranquil river, 
wliicli calmed his i»erturbaliori and favoured his re\ erics. Here he 
li^ed during six years, in silent contemplation, undisturbed in his 
devout aspirations, luid gradually encouraged in the Ixdief that ho 
could make his fellow men less selfish, less greedy, less ambitious 
and bloodthirsty, and more tender, more virtuous, and tar more 
haiipy. The divine legation was wauling ; hut Buddha certainly 
aspired after good, and some truths and gentle precepts broke uion 
him, which were not, surpassed in value until the establishment of 
ChiiBtiauity, and which had never been equalled by any other reli- 
gion. At the expimtion of his six years of solitude and reflection, 
he came forward in the city of Benares as a religious and moral 
teacher. At first those who heard him entertained great doubts os 
to the soundness of his mind, but his doctrines Bo<m gained credit, 
and were rapidly propagated while ho yet lived. He is said to have 
died in his eightieth year. His last words are said to have been : 
“ All things in this world are transitory and ))cri8hahlc.” 

His followers soon embellished the simple hislorj^ of his life with 
niiraculous incidents. According to their account he was twenty- 
nine years old when he loft wife and children to assunic the garb of 
the Ascetics, and live as a hermit. When he api)roached his jour- 
ney’s end, on the ^uk of the tranquil river, he cut off his long hair 
Y^th the royal tiara still attached to it, and put on the mendicant 
^esa. With the begging-pot in his hand he entered a town and 
wgged for alms and food. He soon retired from the town with 
what he had collected, and seating himself with his face to the 
he ate without loathing his first mendicant meal, composed of 
fhe broken scraps which had been thrown into his Ixigging-iiot. For 
njany preceding years he had been absorbed in the pursuit of hunuin 
pleneures. Ho may have been cloyed and satiated with these enjoy* 
tnents, but four incidents are mentioned to acooimt for his sudden 
conversion. 1. One day, while driving in his chariot in great pomp, 

2 H ^ 
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be was startled by tbe sudden appearance of an old, decrepid, 
tooilileas man, tottering along with a staff. This sight first roused 
him to reflection, and he returned to his splendid palace impressed 
with the sad belief that all men are subject to decay. 2. Four 
inonths latei*J the sight of a poor wretch, squalid with disease, drove 
into his heart the still sadder conviction that man is subject to 
disease, and jiain, and agony, ns well ns todeca^. 3. Four months 
later he met a corpse ; and he returned to his palace sadder than 
over, for lie felt that all men are subject to death ns well as to decay 
and disease. 4. Four months later he met a hermit, who, though 
])fX)r, was healthy and clieerful. lie reflt'Ctod on that imxlo of life 
w^hich could thus ^iroduee cheerfulness of mind and healthiness of 
body, and he ])rcsently determined to become a hermit. Death had 
no teiTors for one who believed that the dissolution of the body was 
tlie lilierntion of tlie soul from its earthly trammels. For forty-five 
years the acts of his life had been so many illustrations of the pecu- 
liar tenets which he inculcated, and foremost among which were 
charity, ahstinence, and the prohihition against taking the lile of 
any living thing. Major Cunningham has traced among the 
Duddhist remains in Central India striking representations of 
the ]irincii»al events of the great teacher’s lile, as chronicled, 
amplified, and adorned by his followers in after ages. On one 
of the coin]iartnjonts of the Eastern gateway of a town, which 
was once a holy )}lacc, there is some very niicient and very curious 
sculiiture. Three figures are seated in a boat, they are all clad in 
religious dresses, hut one is the rower, one the steersman, and the 
third the jussengcr. On tlie shoic are lour fi{5;ures, also in religious 
garb; one w'ith dishevelled liair and iijilifted arms, and the others, 
w'lm wear caiis, with hands clasjied togctlier in attitudes of devotion. 
The jiassenger is Ihiddha, who is crossing the waters which he believed 
to surround this transitory world, fllic figures on the shore area 
disciple of the lower grade bewailing the departure with loosened 
hair and upraised arms — the customary manner of ex]ircssirig grief : 
the other three figures standing with him are disciples who had 
obtained to a higher grade of inlclUgciiee and holiness, and wno ore 
comforting themselves with the reflection that all men and things 
in this world are transitory, pt'rishahle, and must pass away. The 
difference of rank is denoted by the hare head of the uncomforted 
mourner, and the caiqied heads of the other three, a distinction 
which still prevails in Tibet, where the lower grades of beliovcrfl 
invariaVily go bare-headed, whilst all the Lamas or higher grades, 
including the Grand Lama himself, have always their heads 
covered.* 

• Major Alexander Cunningham, Bengal Engineers, The ‘ Bhilsa Top<«> 
Of ^uddlust Monuments ot' Central India,' etc. 
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Adopting the now generally received chronology, Buddhism did 
not maiiitaiu its pre-eminence in India 1‘roper for more tliau nine, 
or at most ten, centuries ; hut its wonderful progress in other jiarts 
of tlic world api)ears to have been coincident with its docliiie in 
Hindustan. 

In A.n. 400, it was still the dominant religion of India; in the 
initldle of the next century, though ‘ its votaries were very nu- 
nierous, and though it migiit still be called the ])revailing faith of 
tin propU*, it was overcast by^otlicr religions and sects, For anotlier 
century or two it lingered about the holy cities of Henan'S and 
(iii\d, hut it WHS no longer the honoured religion of kings and 
imnees, protected by the strong arm of power, “but the ]iersecuted 
heresy v)t a weaker jtarty, who were forced to hnle their images 
iindergiHumd, and were ultimately expelled from tlnjir mtuiasteries 
hy fire.”* 

It is difficult tyo account for the strong resemblance frecpiently 
found to exist between the dress, rites, and ceremonials of the 
Buddhists and tlioac of the Boman (kitlioUc (’hnsliaiis. Jii some 
respects, the reacinblancc is still stronger iK'tween the Buddhists and 
the Clfristiana of the Greek, or tliose of the ancient Armenian, 
Church. An early account, coniinunicatcd, no doubt, by some far- 
travelliiig merchants, of a Great I^ama, or spiritual chief, among 
the Buddhist l^artars, seems to have occasioited in KnrojK* the re- 
jHirt of a Preater John, or a Christian iK)iitifi resident in TJpiior 
Asia, During the greater part of the Middle Ages, Euroiio dreamed 
of tliis Christian jxitentatc, whose precise residence, or even country, 
could never be discovered. An ingenious writer says, — “ The first 
Christian missionaries that proceeded to 'J’hibet were surjiriscd to 
find there, in the heart of Asia, monasteries, proces.sions, festivals, 
a }*ontifical court, and several other ecclesiastical institiitioiis resem- 
bling those of the Roman Catholic Church, and many were induced, 
by these similarities, to consider Lamaism as a sort of degenerated 
Christianity. It should, hviwever, be remembered, that at the time 
when Buddliism was introd\ie.ed into Tibet, Nestorian Chris- 
tians had ecclesiastical settlements in I'artary ; that Italian 
and French messengers, who visited the court of the Khans, carried 
Cluircli ornaments and altars with them, and celebrated their wor- 
ship in the presence of the Tartar princes ; and that an Italian arch- 
oisliop, sent by Clement V., established his see at Karakorum, and 
erected a church, in which divine service was iierformed with all the 

* Major Alexander Cunninghani. The major adds — ** In 1835 I exca- 
vated numerous Buddhist images at Samatli near Benares, all of which had 
<‘vidently been purposely hidden underground. I found quantities of ashes 

; and there could be no donht that the buildings had Iieen destroywl by 
fire. Major Kittoe, who has made further excavations during the prebent 
Jenr (ISo^), is of the same opinion. 
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ceremonies usual in Europe. It is by no means improbable that the 
Lamas, whose court then be^an to assume a splendid exterior, should 
have adopted some of tlie forms of the Catholic service as they saw 
it celebrate^ by those foreigners, and that imitation should thus have 
co-operated in producing a similar mode in conducting the divine 
worship into religions essentially foreign to each other.”* But long 
before the time of Pope Clcmout V., and the settlement of Lis arch- 
bishop at Karakornra, this striking resemblance existed. The 
Italian and French envoys or niessengerH, who were the very first to 
come in contact with the Khans, were struck with the resemblance, 
and at utter loss to account for it. 

The first foreign country into which Buddhism was introduced 
from India apiicars to have been the island of Ceylon, which subse- 
cpiently became and for some conturieH continued to be the head-quar- 
ters and Mctropole of that faith. Ava, Siam, Anam, and oven |»art of 
China received their first Buddhist i»ricsts and teachers from Oylon, 
and at this day there is a close correspondence and religious connection 
hotween tho Jndrt-Cyliinese nations and the Biuldliisis of Ceylon. 
According to native historians, a sovereign of Ceylon, who reigned 
some eighty years luTore the birth of onr Saviour, assembled 5(K) of 
th(* most di-stinguished priests, and had the tenets of Buddhism 
reduced to writing. Most of the religious liooks now found among 
the Burmese and Siamese come or came from Ceylon. An opinion 
is said even now to jireviiil among the tala].>oins or priests of Ava, 
tliat out of the Burnieso empire and the island of Ceylon there are 
no true and legitimate priests of the laws of Buddha. From Ceylon 
the faith was propagated in tho countries beyond the Ganges, and 
tliiougliout the great Eastern reninsula. As the conversion became 
more rnjiid m tliese parts when the faith was most persecuted in 
India l*roper, we may reasonahly conclude that many professor 
and teachers of it iiroceeded from that country, and united 'heir 
etiorts with those of the iiriests from C^eylon. 

Though intro(luo(‘d at n much earlier period. Buddhism d(^ not 
aiqiear to have made any great progress in China until the beginning 
of the fifth century of our era, when a translation of some of the 
sacred writings was introduced and diffused. From China Buddhism 
was subsequently extended to Corea, a.d. 52B, and to Japan, 
A.D. 652. According to a Buddhist writer, a native of Ceylon* 
Buddha preached 84,000 sermons, which are all preserved in nrrit- 
iug. Timkowski, tho Russian envoy to China, saw, in the 
c»f tho Kalkas Mongols, in tho hands of Buddhist priests, a sacred 
work, which consisted of 108 volumes. Among the ignorant Mon- 
gols, chests revolving on an axis, and covered with prayers in 
gold letters, are frequently placed in the Buddhist temiiles, in onier 
that persons who cannot read may come and turn them round as 
• Penny Cycloptcdia, Art. * Buddha,' 
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Ion? ftH ilieir zeal pn^mpts them ; and this is considered quite as 
efficticious as if they recited the prayers themselves. The llamas, 
howei er, treat these thinj^s as superstitions of the vulgar, lljeir re- 
ligion IS certainly not to be judged of by its corruptions in barba- 
rous regions. It assumes its most attractive form in the recent and 
exciM‘(lnigly interesting narrative of the French missionaries, Hue 
and Gri^ot, who travelled in Tibet, who knew the language, and 
who associated with many of the most respectable Lamas. From 
then 'u count of it, every one will be disposed to place Buddhism 
lai .iix)vc Mohammedanism, and next only to Christianity, 

It has iK't'n stated, that the Buddhists of Ncpaul, even more tlian 
those of Tibet and far more than the Buddhists of any other 
count! y, have preserved the ancient doctrines of the sect in their 
original purity. If so, the practice of the Nepaulese ill accords with 
their precepts, for they apjiear to be more fierce and sanguinaiy than 
their neighbours. 

It is to be remembered, as one of the best features of the faith, 
that Buddhism repudiates the tyrannical division of men into castes. 
Among tlie Burmese, Siamese, Anamese, Tilietans — among all the 
lieople who still adliere to that faith — the monstrosity of castes is 
unknown. 

Some have presumed to compare the Buddhist Triad with the 
Christian Trinity ; but there is no real resemblance between them. 
With the Buddhists it is not three in one. They have three sepa- 
rate, distinct divinities, each having his own attributes and functions, 
and never interfering with those of the other two. They believe in 
the eternity of matter, as well as in the immortality of the soul. But 
in the latter belief they differ widely from us. The Christian be- 
lieves in the distinct immortality of each human being, and believes 
tliat each soul will for ever retain its personality or individuality in 
the world to come. But the Buddhist, while he admits the immor- 
tality of the soul, yet believes that its individuality will have an end, 
and that after it has been linked to a mortal Ixxly for an unknown 
but finite number of existences, it will at last be absorbed into the 
Biyiuo Essence from which it sprang. In other words, when, by a 
series of transmigrations, the Buddhist attains to the highest grade 
(»f niortal excellence, and is susceptible of no further regeneration, 
he becomes absorbed into the Divine Spirit, and altogether loses his 
individuality or separate existence. The Grand Lama refrains from 
at ceptinjr the highest grade of mortal existence, in order that ho may 
continue to be born again and again for the benefit of mankind. 
Were ho once absorbed into the Divine Spirit he could return 
more to earth, nor dwell in any kind of mortal, visible 
liody. 

Though the early Buddhists admitted the existence of a Supreme 
^ing, they deniiii his Providence, in the full but most vain belief 
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that without his aid, and solely by theLr own etforta, they could win 
for themselves an eternity of bliss. 

Some of tlieir moral teaching (in its pure original sense) is excel- 
lent. Buddha is ever at rest *, no rude or violent passions can bo 
known to him. Therefore, his worshi])pers must put aside all 
turbulence^ must cultivate gentleness, evenness of temper, all se- 
rene and peaceful qualities, together with reverence and tenderuess 
to all living creatures. The poorest men, of the vilest castc^ or race, 
may lx)come one with Buddha ; thercfoic no man must be ill-treated 
or dc8])iHed. 

This is not the place wherein to introduce details of Buddhist 
theology, or of their remarkable cosmogony, which is but a part of 
their theology. For these we must refer to the works of Major A. 
Cunningham, Profensor 11. 11. Wilson, Ht>dgson, I’rinsep, 'rumour, 
and the other WTiiers who of late years liave besiowed much time, 
labour, learning, and ingenuity on the whole subject. Our j.re- 
sent object is merely to draw attention to’ that subject, to show the 
vast range of the Buddhist faith, which seems commonly to bo over- 
ltK)kcd or forgotten, and to establish the imiiortant fact that India 
Pro}^r was, in reality, the birthplace and cradle of that faith. 

Many of the Buddhist remains found in Central India bear a close 
resemblance to the Druidical remains which yet exist in our island, 
on the coast of Brittany, and iii other parts of Kurojic. In India, 
tumuli or massive mounds arc surrounded by mj slerious circles of 
stone pillars, roeallmg at every turn the figures of the ancient 
barrows and the Druidical colonnades of our own island. In tlie 
horse-shoe temples of Ajanta and Sanchi, on the Ganges, may be 
recognised the fonii of the inner colonnade at Storihenge, on Si^alis- 
bury Plain. Idiere are Cromlechs in India as well as in Britain. In 
the plates to his valuable work, Major Cimningham gives two etch- 
ings placed side by side, one of a Buddhist Croiulecli in Malaliar, 
the other of that well-known remnant of the Druidical times, Kit’s 
Cotty House, lietwccn Bochestor and Maidstone, The two are 
almost identical. The has-rcliefs of Sanchi clearly display the 
w’orsbip paid by the early Buddhists to trees — a counterp^ of the 
Druidical and adopted English reverence for the oak. T’hilologists 
have dotcrmiiied, without any doubt, that the Celtic language of 
our ancestors wns (h‘rivcd from the Sanscrit, the ancient langufige of 
India. They have also conjectured that Buddha, or the Supreme 
Being worshipfied by the Buddhists, is most probably the same as 
the great go-1 Buddwas, cousi derod by the Welsh as the dispenser of 
all good. I’licae coincidences are far too numerous, direct, and 
striking, to Ivc accidental. The Eastern origin of our Druids was 
siisiKH3ted even in the time of the Bomans. The younger Pliny says, 
“ Even to this day Britain celebrates the magic rites with so many 
similar ceremonies, that one might suppose that they had been taken 
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from Ihc Persians.** Persia may be said, in a Buddhist sense, to be 
linked witli India by a long, loose, irrSgular line of barrows, colon- 
nades, and cromlechs. Stalling from Central India, these barrows 
or toiK's are traced here and there to the Punjaub, to the regions 
iKyoud the Indus, all through Afl’ghanistan and Khorassan, onward 
to the Caspian Sea, and tlicnce rll through Persia. Nor is the chain 
lirok^n fill the western frontier of the Shah’s dominions ; it is con- 
tiniu'd aci-oss Asia Minor, and all through Asiatic Turkey, as tar as 
rbt Hunts of Syria and Egypt. Nor do the tojies cease on the 
slu'U's of the straits and was which divide Euroiw from Asia, 
liej <’iid the lOuxino, the Bosphorus, the Propontis, the Hellespont, 
and the broad Mediterranean, they reappear in Bessarabia, Moldavia, 
W -illacliiii, 'J'ransylvania, ^Phraec, Bulgaria, Servin, 'I'hcsHaly, Macc- 
flc'jjiii, ainl in nearly every jmrt of (Ireece, Albania, and Dalpiatia ; 
and Ironi these eastern parts of Kiiro]ie the chain of tojx's is con- 
tinued by long, irregular, and fifien broken links, to most of the 
oouiitncs to the west and north, and to our own shores. The 
tumuli of the plains of Troy, which the most ancient of Creek 
j Niels apju’o])rialed as the tombs of Achilles and other heroes, are 
fouiul rep(*atcd in inniimerablp other })artB of Asia Minor. In 
Buiojioau Turkey they alnmiid. It would not be very easy to count 
how many of them exist only in that tract of country which inter- 
venes U'tween Constantinople and Adrianoplc. The I'urks call 
them ftpcKj the Affghaiis topeSy wlicncewc and th(‘ jiresent people of 
India Jiave derived the name. But Dr. Post, and other learned 
^IneiiUlists, arc convinced that the word tope was originally derived 
from the ancient Sanscrit word stupa, which signilies a barrow or 
njoiind, or conical elevation, wliotlicr of simple earth or built up in 
uiasoiiry. Most of the Indian topes npiiear to be at least cased with 
htone. Some of them are solid masses of masonry erected on some 
hillock or natural elevation. Others are lodlow within, having small 
'aults and chamliors. As hiishes nnd even trees take root in the 
inteisticcs of tlic stones which form the outward casing, theje top6fl 
arc frecjucntly found crowned ami covered with a luxuriant and 
b'liiitiful vegetation, and have thus a very pleasing eflcct on the 
After long toiling through the jungle, or across tlic still more 
nioiiotonous desert of sand which flanks tlie Punjaub, it is a relief 
the traveller to catch sight of one of these venerable Buddhistic 
remains, nnd to recal the memory of the barrows covered with 
S^ocn sward, as they exist in his native laud. 
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B.— PARSEES, 

It would be an endless, and not very interosting or improving task, 
to describe all the impure religions and idolatries which encumber 
the rank soil of India. To the most oonspicuous of them we have 
made sufficient allusion. It may, however, be well to subjoin here 
a few words about the religion of the Parsees, a people who are 
increasing in numbers and in wealth, and who alre^y form one of 
the most respectable classes of the Indian community. 

The Parsees, Guebers or Ghebirs, as they are variously called, are 
the descendants of a people whom the Moh^medan conquests drove 
from Persia, their native country, in the eighth century of the Chris- 
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tian m. They derive their origin directly from the ancient Persians, 
lullovvers of Zoroaster, to whose religious tenets and moral laws they 
still profess scrupulously to adhere. Althouf;!! now much cornipted 
auioii^ the illiterate, this rehgion is one of the most ancient, and at 
one time embraced a very large portion of the world, 

Jn tl^e first instance, the persecuted Parsecs emigrated to the 
islaiMl of Ormuz in the l^ersian Gulf, where they are said to have 
remained aliout fifteen years. Being then tlireateued by want 
on I 'lie side, and hy their fanatical enemies on the other, they 
embarked in a number of small vessels to the nearest and most 
promising part of the coast of India, carrying with them their saiTed 
tile, which, like that in the custody of the Vestals of old Pome, 
'■ a-i never to be extinguished. After a tempestuous voyage they 
landed at Diu, on the Gulf of Cambay, a settlement which long 
afterwards belonged to the Portuguese. After remaining for some 
time in this place, they crossed the gulf, and settled themselves on 
the coast, a little to the southward of Surat. I'he Hindu rajah 
ruling over those districts, who does not apimr to have been suffi- 
ciently strong or warlike to exiicl the strangers by force of anus, 
Concluded a treaty, granting them jiermission to establish themselves 
in his dominions, and to build a temple for their sacred fire, on com- 
pliance with certain conditions. The most important stipulation was 
Hut they should never kill an ox or a cow (animals sacred to tlie 
Hindus), nor on any consideration eat or taste the flesh thereof, and 
it is stated that this covenant has been faithfully kept to this day. 

As they increased in numbers, some of the Parsecs dispersed 
and settled at Surat, Bombay, Baroche, and other towns on the 
^"orth- Wes tern coast of India. Active, intelligent, and indus- 
trious, they applied themselves to home and foreign commerce, 
and many of the principal merchants and owners of ships at 
Bombay and Surat were and are Parsees ; othera engaged largely 
in the varied manufactures of the loom ; even now, the best native 
cariiontors and shipwrights in India are said to be of this race. 
Their merchants possess many of the largest and finest ships to be 
found in those seas, and in them they have of la’te years eagerly 
adoptcnl all our Euro^iean iraprovemonts. Trade has carried them 
to other parts of India, and wherever there is an important mart on 
the Malabar coast, on the coast of Coromandel, or in the Bay of 
Bengal, thriving Parsees are to be found. We have no accurate 
notion as to their total number, but more than half a century ago 
they countctl 20,000 in Bombay alone. I'hey are said to thrive 
wliero other people cannot glean oven a scanty maintenance. In 
Surat they arc the proprietors of half the houses. They are indis- 
putably an industrious and increasing peojilc, and a valuable class 
of the Company’s subjects. Generally they are a tall comely race, 
athletic and well-forniea, and much fairer than most of the natives 
of Hindustan. Their women nelehrated for thejr domestic 
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virtues ; tlie girls are delicate and pleasing, but the bloom of youth 
BOOH decays; before the age of twenty they grow coarse and nuiscu- 
liue, in a far greater degree (it is said) t^u either the Hindus or 
Mohammedans living in their neighlwurhood. “ Cortes,” says an 
old traveler, “of their young women, some have lovely coun- 
*tenances ; they wear long hair and yet covered with a fine thin veil 
of calico, right plca&ant to iKihold.” * The Parsees are all worship- 
jwrs of lire ; scarcely a conversion has been made among them, 
either by Hindus or Mussulmans, nor does it appear that Christian 
missionaries have met with more success. In every temple is a 
sacred llamo, kindled at first from the lire originally brought from 
Persia, which is still preserved with reverence and awe at Oudwara, 
near Mursarree. These fires are attendcid day and night by 'the 
priests. They are preserved in large bright chating-dishes, carefully 
supplied with fuel, ]icrfiiiued by sandal wood or other aromatics. 
When Darius marched to moot Alexander the Great, the “ eternal 
fire” was carried before him on silver altars, followed by the Magi 
singing hymns, and by three hundred and sixty-five youths clad in 
scarlet robes, to rejiresent the numlier of days in tlie year. Tlie 
vulgar and uneducated now worship the snored liame, as also tlie 
sun, moon, and shirs, wMtlioul regard to the invisible sole Creator; 
but the learned and refined ])retend to adore only the Almighty 
Fountain of Liglit, the Author and Disposer of all things, consider- 
ing fire merely as the syudiol of Him, If they have been correctly 
interpreted, Zoroaster and the ancient Magi, whose memories tlie 
Parsecs revere and wdiose works they are said to preserve, never 
taught their disciples to consider tlie glorious sun itself as anything 
more than a creature of the Great Creator. They were to revere it 
as his liest and fairest imago, and for the nuiiilwrless blessings 
it diffuses on the eartli ; the sacred flame was intended only as a 
perpetual monitor to preserve their jmrity ; of whicli this element, 
IS so expressive a symbol. In the words of an old writer, “ The 
Parsees arc so far from confounding the subordination of the servant 
with the majesty of its Oeator, that they not only attribute no sort 
of sense or reasoning to the sun or fire in any of its operations, but 
consider it as a purely passive, blind instrument, directed and 
governed by tlie immediate impression on it of the will of Goc' ; but 
they do not even give tliat luminary, all-glorious as it is, more than 
the second rank amongst His works, reserving the first for that 
stuTiendous production, the mind of mau.”t But superstition and 
fable have, through the lapse of ages, corrupted the stream of this 
Theisiicnl system. Indisputably, the common run of Parsees have 
taken the symbols for the reality, and now worship both sun and fire* 
Herodotus tells us that the ancient Poisians venerated fire as a 
divinity ; and tl\at the Magi, detesting the adoration of images, 

• T. Herbert. t Grose, Travels, 
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worohiped the Almighty as exhibited in this element. At the same 
time they admitted two principles, one the cause of all good, the 
other the cause of all evil ; the first was called Orasuiadcs, the 
Becoud, Ahriman — tho one represented by light, the other by 
darkness. Tho morality of Zoroaster inculcates purity of word, 
action, and thought. To increase and multiply the liuxnan 
fip'cu'SjHo atld to its happiness, and provide it abundantly with tlio 
means of subsiatcnco, are the general duties inculcated in the sacred 
of the Zend A vesta. “ He,** says Zoroaster, “ who sows the 
ground with diligence, acquires a greater stock of religious merit 
tlian lie could gain by 10,000 prayers.** lie particularly enforces 
an attention to veracity, a quality or virtue scarcely known to any 
of the Piastern nations. lie enjoins his disciples to pardon injurieB, 
to honour tlicir ^larents and rulers, to respect old age, to observe 
general gf'iitlencss of manners, an<l to practise universal benevolence. 
Pasting ami celibacy are forbidden. I*olygamy (as we might have 
judged fioni the virtue of the l*ars(‘e women) is reprobated. Mar- 
riaao between first cousins is rcconuuended us particularly pleasing 
to Heaven. 

In the fiart of her journal relating to Jlonibay, Mrs. Helier says : 
“ In (lur turly and late rides I have been interested in observing 
these men on the sea -shore, with their faces turned towards the 
hast or \Vest, worshiping the rising or setting sun, frequently 
slauiling within the surge, their hands joined, and praying aloud 
'vith much apparent devotion, though, to my astonishment, I was 
assured, in a language unintelligible to themselves. Others are to 
he seen jirostrate on the ground, devoutly rubbing their foreheads in 

the sand Their principal tenqdc is in tho centre of the black 

town, wliere tho everlasting fire is prescrvtsl by the priests. I never 
observed their women at jirayer, but they are hourly to be seen 
mixed with Hindus and Mussulmans, in crowds surrounding the 
wells on the esplanade, (which Mr. Elpbinston had sunk at the com- 
mencement of the drought, but which in this severe scarcity hardly 
Bupplied the population with water,) and scrambling for their turn to 
fill the pitcher and the skin.” 

, In the ceremonies of the Parsees round their sacred fire, the priest, 
in the Words of an old writer, “ giveth them water to drink and a 
pomegranate leaf to chew in the mouth, to cleanse them from inward 

uncleanliiiess.” 

In their nuptial ceremonies, as in many other particulars, the 
mcxlem Parsces have adopted many of the customs of the Hindus ; 
bnt their mode of treating tho dead seems to be peculiar to them- 
body is conveyed away almost as soon as the breath 
or hfe has departed. The duty of cairying the corpse belongs 
*0 a jiarticular set of people, who during the performance must 
neither speak nor touch woo<l ; for which reason the body is laid 
opon an iron bier, and the drawbridges at the town gates, wnile they 
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are passing over them, are covered either with sheets of copper or with 
fresh earth. The body is laid on a bier, covered with a white cloth, 
and carried by six men clothed in long white garments, and closely 
veiled ; it is preceded and followed by a number of persons in the same 
costume, walking two and two, each pair linked together with a white 
handkerchief. According to Forbes, there are two cemeteries, each 
l^eingin the form of a circle, fifty or sixty feet in diameter, and sur- 
rounded by walls twenty feet high. Within the enclosure is a smooth 
jiavcment, sloping gradually from the mside of the wall to the centre^ 
where it terminates at the brink of a deej) wcdl or pit. The liodies 
of the dead arc laid on this stone pavement, which is divided into three 
distinct ])artH — for men, women, and children — who are all exposed 
stark naked to ho devoured by vultures and birds of prey, which Tire 
generally sc’cn over the mournful s^Kd. Some relative, or. friend, 
anxiously watches at a short distance to ascertain which eye is Prst 
torn out, inferring from thence whether the soul of the departed be 
happy or miserable. When the flesh is consumed by the birds of prey, 
the picked bones are thrown or swept down the well or pit, into which 
subterranean passages Itvad for tho purpose' of removing them when the 
])it lieaimes too full. “ These unclean places,” says old Thomas Hcr- 
1 ert, “ are better to Iw spoken of than seen ! And note, that after 
the corpses are laid there the Parsecs will nc'ver approach the s|>ot ; 
nor do they inquire after the liodies, but grieve exceedingly that a 
(’hristian should go thither to view them, or tell them of it. All 
are carrieil on iron coffins, because wood is sacred to fire, which they 
adore.” Their objection to the a[)proach of any Kiiropean to these 
frightful riolgothas is very strong. Mr. Klphinstonc says that any 
person, not of their own faith, found within the precincts, was likely 
to meet with very rough treatment. The l\ar8eeB regard with 
horror the Hindu practice of disjKjaing of the dead by throwing them 
into rivers ; yet their own custom can hardly be said to Ikj less 
re])ugnant to tho feelings of civilised nations. Hut this interment 
of the flesh in tho stomachs of birds of prey has been reputed an 
honourable and enviable distinction. For a long time, the ancient 
Mngi retained this exclusive privilege ; afterwards the Persians 
exposed all the dead bodies of their friends, indiscriminately. 
Parsecs brought the custom with them into India, together with 
their sacred fire, and many other rites. 

On a hill in tho island of llomhay (it is called by Europeans 
Malabar Hill), are situated, all within a short distance of each 
other, the Christian churchyard, the Mussulman cemetery, tho place 
where the better sort of Hindus bum tlieir dead, and Parse© 
vault. 
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Abboo, a mountain district be- I 
tM-cen Guzerat and Mar war, 
its fertility, 190 — ravaged 
by the MolianimeditiJS, 

Abdoohmhbee, a prince of Sciude, 
299. 

Abercrombie, General, his services 
against Tippoo Sail), 2ri9. 

Abdiilliib Khan, the vizier of Fa- 
rokhsir, 109 — conspires against 
Mohammed Shah, is defeated 
and killed, 201, 

Abdullah Shah, King of Golconda, 
lb2 — attacked in Ilyderabad by 
Aurengzelie, 163. 

Aboriginal tribes of India, 6, 27, 
33(J— probably of Tartar origin, 
335~their slow and incomplete 
subjugation by the Hindus, 
338— manners and customs, 333 
— their general honesty and 
regard for truth, 334 — 8ucces.s 
of attempts to improve their 
condition, 33.'^ — their bravery, 
33r> — hopes entertained of their 
conversion, ibid. 

Afgliaii or Paian kings, reign of 
the, 60. 

AtghuiiB, their character and su- 
periintioiis, 29.0, 303 — supposed 
Jewish origin, 302 — their inva- 
sions of India, 50 — their rule 
there, 6.5 — expelled by Akber, 
131, 137 — fresh invasions of 

India, 204, 223, 227 — instability 
of their rule, 229 — war with the 

Hntish, 365. 

Afzal Khan, a Mussulman ge- 
o«ral, sent against Sevajee, 166 
sssassinated by him, 1(37. 

Mt., gent to Moultan, 


I with Sirdar Khan Singh, 4.38 — 
assassinated, 439. 

Agra, walls and citadel built at, 
by Akber, 140— chief seatofliis 
government, ibid. — tomb of the 
Sultana of Shah Jelmn at, 1(31 
— conquered by the English, 
283. 

Ahmed Shah, reign of, 211 — 
quarrels with his viziers, 217 — 
is blinded and deposed by Gha- 
zee>ud'din, 217 -returns to his 
kingdom of CabuU 295— his 
character, ibid. — his death, 296. 

Ahmed Shall Abdalla invades In- 
dia, 211 “is defeated, and re- 
treats to Cabul ibid.-^ again 
invades India, 223- establishes 
his supremacy there, tbid. — de- 
feats the Mahraltas at Panni- 
piit, 227. 

Ajinir, the country of the Rajputs, 
devastated by Aureiigzebe, 182. 

Akber, the Sultan, birth of, 108, 
1.30 — makes a law to prevent the 
burning of widows, 125 — bis 
magnanimity, 133, 138 subjec- 
tion of the Rajputs by, 1.14 — 
annexes Guzerat to his domi- 
nions, 135 — removes taxes, 135 
—defeats the Afghans, 1.37 — 
sends an army to the Deckan, 
138 — his court, 139 — his death, 
142— his character, 132, 143. 

Akber, son of Auren^ebe, joins 
an insurrection against his fa- 
ther, 184 — deserted by bis fol- 
lowers, ibid . — decs to bambajee, 
184 — refuses to espouse tbo 
cause of Raja Ram, tbid. 

I Akber Khan, a leader cf the in- 
2 I 
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purrection at Cabul, 369 — meets 
iiir William M'Naghten and 
makes a treaty of peace, 370 — 
assassinates Sir William, '371 — 
makes terms with Futteh Jung, 
afterwards imprisons him, 377 
— threatens to send all his pri- 
soners to Tartary, 

Alaingir II., rei^ of, 217 — 
obliged to submit to Ahmed of 
Duraui, 223 — is assassinated, 
225. 

Ala-u-din, governor of Oude, iii- 
vatles the Deekan, 70 — murders 
his uncle Jelal, and becomes 
supreme, 71 — reconquers Guze- 
rat, ibid. — his violent govern- 
ment and death, 73. 

Albuquerque, a Portugese, ar- 
rives ul ('o<*hiri and replaces 
Tnumiiara on his throne, 81) — 
his prudent government, 86 — 
lakes Goa and Orinus, 88— his 
death, ibid, 

Alexander the Great, invasion of 
India by, 40. 

Aliverdi Khun, souhahdar of Ben- 
gal, favours the English, 233. 

Aliwal, battle of, 407. 

Allahabad, walls and citadel of, 
erected hy Akber, 140 — now au 
important British station, ibki. 

Altauish, King of Delhi, 67 — the 
Kuttul) Minar finished in bis 
time, 68. 

Altunia. a noble, conspires apiinst 
Kezia, 69 — marries her, ibid . — 
dies in her cause, ibid. 

Amajee Dutto, a Braniin, put to 
death by Sambajee, 184. 

Ameei's. Soe Sinde. 

Amhei-st, Lord, appointed gover- 
nor general of India, 337 — 
makes war on the Burmese, 338 
— capture of Bhurtpoor, 341. 

Anderson, Lieut., sent to Moultan 
with Sirdar Khan Singh, 438 — 
assassinated, 439. 

Augria, CDimjec, a pirate chief, 
224. 


Annius Plocamus, a freedmon of, 
discovers Ceylon, 47. 

Arab invasion of India, 50. 

Arms, Indian, great lieauty of, 101. 

Arracan, a Burmese province, 337 
— annexed to British India, 339 
— subsequent iinpi ovement, ibid. 

Assam, the forests of, 339 — people 
of, ibid. 

Assaye, Sindiu defeated at, by tsb' 
Arthur Wellesley, 283. 

Auckland, Lord, appointed go- 
vernor-general of India, 360— 
alTairs of Oude, 361— the* Af- 
ghan war, 366 —is recalled, 379. 

Aureugzebe, Prince, son of 8bali 
Jehaii, 162 — interests himself 
for Mir .lumla, ibul. — attacks 
Hyderabad, ibid. — plunders it 
and sets it on fire, 163— impri- 
sons his brother Morad, ibtd.— 
compels his father Shah Jebuii 
to alnlicate, 164 — his reign, 170 
— his brother Dam rebels 
against him, 170 — is defeated, 
171 — gives orders for his exe- 
cution, 1 7 3 — feigned sorrow for 
his brother’s death, ibt'd. — cha- 
racter, ibid. — sends Shaista Khan 
against Sevajee, 174 — imprisons 
ISevajee, 176 — makes pence 
with him, ibid.- harsh conduct 
towards the Hindus, 181, 182— 
devastates the country of the 
Kajputs, 182 — his great wealth, 

185— magnificence of his court, 

186 — his strict discipline, 187— 
puts Sambajee to death, ibid — 
remorse, 191 — his death and 
character, 192. 

Azim, son of Aurengzebe, releases 
Saho, a Mahratta prince, 1 93— 
meets his brother Bahadur 
near Agra, ibid. — is killed, ibid. 

Baber, Sultan, a Mo^l, 79, be- 
comes Emperor of India, 104— 
his character, ibid — his death at 
Agra, and burial at Oabul, 105. 

Baotria, Greek kingdom of, 44— 
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destrnction of, by the Tartars, grlmage to Mecca, and is 
45 - its coins, 46. murdered by an Afghan, ibid, 

Baliadur Shah, son of Aurengzebe, Belochees, original country of the, 
proclaimed emperor, 193— *de- 298. 

feats and kills his brother A/im, Benares, description of, 385 — 
I9;t— rise of the Siks, 195 — tumult at, 457. 

Uis deat|i, 197. Bengal, insurrection in, against the 

Baird, General, conducts the as- Patan kings, 76 — contest for the 

Rfliilt of Scringiipatam, 276. possession of, 111 — establisb- 

li'M' ' Hao, the Peishwa, designs ment of the Knplish, 1 17. 
of, 202— threatens Delhi, 204 — lientiuck, Ivord W'llliam, snceeeds 

111*, death, 206— imprisonment to the government of India, 34.1 

of, 273 — heeumes Peishwa, 274 — suppressioii of the Thugs, 

yhis temimribing r>olic>, 276 — t/ur/.— chtablishmcnt of schools, 

is defeated by Ilolkar, 282 -be- 3.08. 

eome. a dependant on the Kng- Bernier, his nccouiit of the battle 
lish, ihtd . — plots against theEug- betu ecn A urcngzebe and Dara, 

lish, 327 — IS defeated by them, 170— of the marches and camps 

thiil . — increases the ponerofthe of Aurengzebe, 185. 

Muhrattas, 200 — induces Baja Bhao, cousin of Balajec Bao, 
Bam to resign the throne and plunders Delhi, 227— defeat and 

retire to Sattara, 219- occupies death of, 228. 

Lahore and Moul tan, 220 liis Bhnrata, an early name of India, 7. 

arnij defeated by the Afghans, Bheels, the, an aboriginal race in 

227 — his death, 228, India, 430 — their human sacri- 

Hulajee Wiswanat, a Bramin, fices, 3.04— rcfomiutiou effected 
prime-minister apd chief sup- among them, 4.'lu. 

IHii’ier of 8aho, 194 — hi& death, Bbowanee, a famous sword pre- 

■^1*2. seated by Aurengzelie to the 

Balm succeeds Nazir-u-din Mali- son of Sambajee, 188, 
mud, 70 — succeeded by his Bhnrtpoor, besieged by (ien. Lord 
grandson, who was assassinated, Combermerc, 340 — defended by 

the Jauts, 340 — taken by tiie 
llaiidu, a leader of the Siks, 196. English, 342. 

Bangalore, foundation of, by Bijayanugur, the ancient capital 
Bjder Ali, 259 — captured by of the Carnatic, described, 77. 

Cornwallis, 268. Black-hole at Calcutta, suflerings 

iwiian tree, described, 93— reve- of the English in the, 234. 

reuee of the Hindus for the, Bombay, Portuguese establishment 
.. at, 86 — its convenient harbour, 

liassein, treaty of, its purport, 89 — eedi*d to England, 175 — 

Buddhist temples near, 34— the 
Bebram Khan, a Turkoman, 130 Parsees, 71, 474. 

"^governs during the minority Boora Pennu, the creative power 
«f Aklier, ibid . — ^kills Hcmu,an among the Khonds, 418-— wor- 
Afghan, 131— -thinks his life in ship of, 425, 

*Wd. — is deprived of the Brama, the supreme deity, 16 — 
office of regent by Akber, 132 — worshipped as the creator of all 

Jel^els against him, and b de- things, 17. 

>^‘ated, gets out on a pil- 1 Bramins, the first caste among the 

2 I 2 
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Hiod&s, 9— their influence, 15 
— their dress, 119 — austerities, 
ibid. — food, ib^. — character, ibid. 
— religious ceremouies, -125 — 
insurrection of the Braiuins 
against thB Mahrattas, 328. 

Briggs, General, on the hill-tribes 
of India. 33U. 

British Empire in India, establish- 
ment of the, 230 — its authority 
extended over the greater part 
of India, 284 — improvement in 
the condition of the people, ibid. 

British India, extent of, .'i — presi- 
dencies, 360 — militaiy force, 
ibid. 

Buddha, sketch of the life of, 467. 

Buddhism, history of, 465— doc- 
trines of, 32, 471. 

Buddhist priests and temples, 32. 

Buddhist and Druidical remains, 
resemblance of, 472. 

Bui want Sing, rajah of Bhurtpoor, 
made prisoner by Doorjun Sal, 
340 — restored to the throne by 
the English, 342. 

Burial. Dead. 

Burmese war, its origin, 337“ the 
second, 447. 

Burnes, Sir Alexander, death of 
in the insurrection at Cabul, 369 
— his opinion of the Afghans, 
376. 

Burning of the dead among the 
Hindus, 126 — of widows, or 
suttee, 30, 125, 358. 

Cabral, a Portuguese navigator, 
visits India, 82 — is well received 
and builds a factory at Calicut, 
ibid. — is attacked by the natives, 
and sails to Cochin, 83. 

Cabul, city of, described, 309 — 
capture of by the British, 366 — 
insurrection in, 369 — disastrous 
retreat from, 371, 377 — apiin 
captured, 378 — public buildings 
diiJtroy ed, 37 9— tl le Bri tish army 
withdrawn, ibid. 

Cabul, kingdom of, its flourishing 


state under Ahmed Shah, 296^ 
])opulation, 297 — government, 
ifcit/.— Mr.Elphinstoue’s embasf) 
to, .303. 

CalcuitR, grant of, to the English, 
175 — Fort William built, IPO- 
taken by Siiraja Dowlah, 233— 
retaken, 235— becomes the capi- 
tal of British India, 305— its 
climate, 306. 

Calicut, estahlishnicut of a factorj? 
at by Cabral, 82- ceded to the 
English, 271. 

Canduhar, given up to Shah 
by Merdan Khan, 162 — taken 
by the Persians, the prt - 

sent city built by Ahmed Shah, 
296. 

Cannibals, race of, in India, 437— 
their jiersoual appearance, 

Cciravanseraisin India, theirfonntr 
magnificence, 293. 

Cashmere described, 136, 449— its 
manufactures, 4.53— is unjuired 
b> the British, 4 19. 

Casim Mohammed, reduction of 
Uaja Dahir 8 dominions by, 52. 

Caste among the Hindus, 9— un- 
known to llie aborigines, 333. 

Ceremonies, religious, in India, 
124. 

Chainars, a class of Pariahs, 293. 

Chand Sultana, an Indian princess, 
defends the Deckan, 139. 

Chandalahs, or Pariahs, the lowebt 
caste among the Hindus, 117. 

Chanda Sahib, treachery of, 209 
— taken prisoner by the Mah- 
rattaR, 210 — keeps up a coy^e- 
spondcuce with the French, ibid. , 
— released, obtains posses- 

sion of Arcot, 212 — invades 
Tanjore, 213 — besieges Trichi- 
nopoly, 215 — his own capita 
taken by Clive, ibid . — is deserted 
by his adherents, ibid . — put to 
death, ibid. 

Clu'Ctoo, a Pindarrie chief, 319— 
defeated by Sir John Malcolm. 
321 — unites with the Arabs aud 
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M ilirattas, i&id.— again defeated, 
death, 322. 

Ciiiliianwallab, the Siks defeated 
ut, 441. 

Choul, or tribute of the Mogul 
empire, collection entrusted 
to thdk Mahrattaa, 19‘J — their 
rava/:^ in conbequence, ibid. 

Cliristiun inissions, the earliest, 49 
— the Portuguese, I4l — Pro- 
leslaut, 4b(). 

Chn‘>tiiiuity, ils slow diffusion in 
l^dui, 382— English bishops and 
m‘Tg\, 459. 

ChurviKk Poojah, torture of the, 
312. 

Civilisation, Hindu, advanced state 
of, 43. 

Cl('\Jand, Mr., his successful 
eflorts to civil i/!e the Puharrees, 
434. 

Clive, Uobert, a civilian, 462 — 
joins the army, 215— captures 
Arcot, fhki. — takes Gheriah, 
224— recaptures Calcutta, 234 
—gams the battle of Plassey, 
235— his visit to Allahabad, 237 
—his opinion of the Indians, 247. 

Cochin described, 83 — Triumpara, 
king of, offers assistance to the 
Portuguese, ibid. — a factory built 
at, by De Gama, 84 — Triumpara 
resigns the throne and becomes 
a Idijuir, 8.5 — Jews at, 83. 

Cocoa-nut tree described, 91. 

ConmuTce, its early development 
m India, 31— seaports and trade, 
128— rivers and roads, 291. 

, Conquest, Mussulman, of ludia, 54 
-^fiecU of, 74. 

Coolies or porters, origin of the 
name, 335. 

Cwrg, capture of, by Tippoo Saib, 
271)— ceded to the English, 271. 

'^te, Colonel, first a civil servant 
nf the India Company, 462 — cap- 
tures Pondicherry, 230— defeats 
Hyder Ali at Cuddalore, 259. 

Cornwallis, L^ird, his successes 
against Tippoo Saib, 268, 271. 


Costume, early, in India, 30 — 
chiefly retained by the Bramins, 
30, 74. 

Crishna, the first kiug of Majadha, 
17 — deified, ibid. 

Cuddalore, Hyder Ali defeated at. 
259. 

Curumbas, an aboriginal race of 
India reduced to serfdom, 331. 

Dalhousie, Marquis of, governor- 
cneral of India, 411 — renewed 
ostilities with the Siks, 4.38 — 
annexation of the Punjab, 446 — 
Burmese war, 447 — annexation 
of Pegu, 448. 

Dancing women of India, 237 — 
dancing snakes, 244. 

Danish settlements in India, 175. 

Dara, sou of Shah Jehan, defeated 
by his brothers Aureiigzebe and 
Morad, 1 63— opposes Aureng- 
zebe, 170— defeated, 1 7 1 — forced 
to flee, ibid — captured, 172 — 
put to death, 173. 

Dead, biiniing of the, among the 
Hindus, 126 — disposal of, by the 
Parsees, 478. 

Deckau, invasion of the, by Ala-u- 
din, 70, 72— by Akber, 138— 
defended by Chand Sultana, an 
Indian princess, 139 — insurrec- 
tion ill the, against Jehanghir, 
154 — Aurengzebe governor of 
162. 

Delhi, the old and new city of, 
384— capture of, by Tamerlane, 
78— main>olcum erected, at by 
Akber, 140 - new city of, built 
by Shah Jchaii, 160 — taken and 
plundered by Nadir Shah, 204 
— again captured by Ahm^ of 
Duraui, 223 — taken and plun- 
dered by the Mahrattas, 227— 
the MaWttas expelled by the 
English, 283. 

Devotees, Indian, voluntary penan- 
ces of, 118 — abominable cha- 
racter of many, 430. 

Dbian Singh, late prime minister 
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of llunject Singh, conicnds for I 
tho throne, ;Hj7. i 

Dingu Pemui, tlie god of the dead 
of the Khoi'Sdb, 4 16. 

Diu, siege of, 107 

Domesiic nrts of the Hindus, 383. 

l)(H>r]uu S^il, imprisons Hulwant 
Sing, and seizes tlie throne of 
lihurtjH)r>r, 340 — defeated and 
taken priboner by the English, 
342. 

Dost Molnimmcd, ruler of Cahul, 
war declared against by the 
Englisli, 366 — deposed, ilnd . — 
tlirown into prison by the king 
of Hokliara, but escapes, 367 — 
givch himself up to tlie English, 
368 — resumes the goveriinieiit 
of Afghanistan, 371). 

Dress of the Hindus, 30— the 
uiieieut dress only retained hy 
the liranmis, 74. 

Dniidical remains, reserahlanee of, 
to the Uuddhist templ<;s, 472. 

Diiich settleirieuts in India, 175, 
208, 259. 

East India Company, their era* 
hnss} to Jelianghir, 146— their 
first territorial possessions, 175 
— their hostilities with Aureng- 
zehe, 190— further acquisitions, 

] 90, 20(), 235 — governor-general 
appoiutcil by the erown, 250 — 
inodificjvtioiis of their charter, 
3r)9 — difl'civnce between the 
Court of Directors and the 
Home Government, 401 — geiie- 
nil good rule of its servants, 
462-^onbtful benefit of recent 
chaiif^*s, 462, 4(i3. 

Education, attempts to extend its 
heiiehts in liidm, 358, 460, 

Edwardes, Lieutenant Herl>ert, bis 
brilliant services against Mool- 
nij, 439. 

Elcphuutu, Huddhist temples and 
statues at, 36. 

Elephants, mode of catching and 
taming. 387. 


I Kllenborough, Lord, succeeds to 
I the government of India, 379 — 
redeems the credit of the British 
arms, 382— conquest of Bcinde, 
397 — capture of Gwalior, 400 — 
is recalled, 401. 

EWora, cave temples of, 33. 

Klphinstone, General, assumes the 
command at Cnbii), 369 — taken 
prisoner by Aklier Khan, 373*^ 
bis death, 374 — his character, 
375. 

Elphiristone, Mr., his embass* to 
Cabul, .30.1. 

English language, cultivation of, 
in India, 359. 

English settlements in India, 175, 
190, 2(M), 235. iSir East India 
Company. 

English voyages to India, early, 

1 16, 147. 

Eurojiean settlements in India, 
Danish, 175 — Dutch, 175, 208, 
259— English, 175, 190, 200, 
235 — French, 1 75, 206 — Por- 
tuguese, 80, 90, 175. 

f 

Faquirs.waiidering, their influence, 
73 — their personal appearance, 

1 1 6— ceremonies, 117 — penan- 
ces, i6id.— abominable cham<‘ter 
of many, 4.30. 

Farokhsir, his brief reign and 
death, 199— his grant of terri- 
tory to the English, 200. 

Female society in^ early times 
among the Hindus, 30 — its pre- 
sent state, 126. , 

Ferozepore, past and present state 
of, 381. 

Ferozeshah, battle of, 404. 

Fire-worshipers. See Parsees. 

Food, in India, principally vege- 
table, 44, 97. 

Forbes, Mr. accoimt of the coooa^ 
nut tree by, 92. 

Forests of Assam, trees of, 339— 
of India, 91. 

Foit William, at Calcutta, erected 
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h} the English, 190 — its capture, 
iJaa— re-captured, i!.'ir>. 

Fortune, Mr., brings the tea-plant 
iVoin China to India, 289. 
Frt'ueh| 'Settlements of the, in In- 
dia, 175, 200 — rivalry with the 
I'aiglish, 209 — their excesses 
ilisgUht the natives, 219 — de- 
struction of their influence, 230. 

their great abundance in 
India, 98 — the mango the most 
Valuable, %f»d. 

I wicM al procession, a Parsee, 478. 
hiineh Ali, Shah of Persia, em- 
bass} sent to, by Bonaparte, 
^ 294 

Futteh Jung, son of Shall Shiija, 
obtains power on the retreat of 
the British from Cabul, .377 — 
makes terms with Akber Khan, 
i'nf. — is imprisoned hy him, 
— escapes to the British 
camp, ihi>/. 

Futteh Khan, an Afghan, brother 
of Dost Mahomed, heads a re- 
bellion against Shah Zeman, 
300 — restores Mtihmnd to the 
throne, 301 — becomes prime 
minister, 304 — defeats the Per- 
sians, — his rapacity, ibiJ . — 

is bliuded and put to death, ibid. 

Gama, Vasco de, leader of the Por- 
tuguese expedition to India, 
his reception by the Zamoriu, 
bl, his barbarity, 84— builds a 
factory at Cochin, ibid . — returns 
^ to Europe’, 85. 

Gardens and gardeners in India, 
392. 

Ghatgay, a Mahnitta chief, his 
cruelties at Poona, 275. 
Ghazee-ud-din deposes and blinds 
his master Ahmed Shah. 217 — 
seizes on Lahore and Moultnn, 
222 — assassinates Alam^r 11., 
225 — places the graii£on of 
Aurengzebe on the throne, M. 
— driven from Delhi hy the 
Afghans, 227. 


Ghazni, its splendour under Mah- 
mud, 57— foundation of a uni- 
versity at, by Mahmud, f»l — 
its destruction bv the Afghans, 
62 -taken by the British, 3<ij 
—again taken and ruined, 37H. 

Gheias Toghlak, reduction of Ben- 
gal by, 75 his death, ibt<f. 

Gheriah, a piratical strongliohl, 
capture of, hy Ixird Clive, 2J4. 

Gholam Knwdir, a Hohilla eliief, 
his barbarity to Shah Alum, 2»i.i 
- is himself put to death, 2<»t;. 

Ghoorkas, a predatory horde, in- 
habit Nepaul, 323 — contests 
with the British, tbU. 

Ghii/ni, Kr Ghazni. 

Goa, taken possession of, hj the 
Portuguese, 85, 88 —capital ot 
their posesssions at the pivsent 
day, 85 — death of Albuquerque 
at, 88— date of its foiiiidation. 
ibid. 

(jiolconda, conquest of, by An- 
rengzeU', 18.5. 

Gonds, an independent alioriginnl 

S le of India, 333. 

,Sir Hugh, defeats the Mah- 
rattas, 400 — his dear-bought 
victories over the Siks, 494, 495, 
407, 441. 

Greek invasion of India. 40. 
Guzerat conquerctl by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, 71 — its reconquest 
bv Ala-u-din, jVnV;? - invadetl by 
Hunnlyau, 106 — annexed to the 
Mogul empire by Aklier, 135- 
overnin bj the Mahrattas, 189, 
Gwalior, the fort of, a state prison 
under the Mogul empire, 163 
captured by the English, 255 — 
re.stored to Sindia, and iimdc 
his capital, 284 — capture ol, 
400. 

Gypsies in India, divisions of the, 
29 J — le r resemblance to the 
g>'psie in Europe, iLtd. 

liar Govind, a Sik chief. 195 — 
aholishes distinction of caste, 
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orders every chief to bear 
arms. (bid. 

Hardinge. Sir Henry, governor- 
general ^ India, 402— war in 
the Punjab, 404 — his kindness 
to tho wounded, 407 — his retnm 
to Kn gland, 411. 

Ilardwar, great fair at, 1 16. 

Harvests in India, more frequent 
than in England, 90. 

Hastings, Warren, the first gover- 
nor-general of Hritish India, 25fi i 
— originally a civil servant of I 
tho India Company, 402 — injus- I 
tire of his prosecution, .'IIC. ' 

Hastings Marquis of, governor- j 
general of India, .*117— takes the 
field against the Pindarries, 317, j 
320 — restores the ancient ca- ' 
mils, 329— makes a new rood 
from jMirzapore to Juhbulpore, 
329 — general improvement of 
India under his administration, 
ibid 

Hawking, a favourite sport in 
India, 387. 

Hawkins, Captain, lands at Surat, 
146 — IS well received hy Jehan- 
ghir, 1 4<)-^ dismissed, 147. 

Heher, Uishon, his testimony in 
favour of the Hheels, 432. 

Herat, siege of, by the Persians, 
36,5. 

Hill tribes of India, ,330, 413 — j 
improvement effected among | 
them, 43o. 

Himalaya mountains, their height, 

6 - general character, tbul. 

Hindus, northern, origin of the, 7, 
.331 — estuhlishment of their em- 
pire in India — their treatment of 
the aborigines, 27. 332 — con- 
trast with the latter unfavour- 
able to the Hindus, ,334 — Hindu 
tribes and castes, 9 mythology 
and religion, 10— their deities, 

1 8' -doctrines of transmigration, 
rewards and punishments, 18 — 
sects, 20 — ptypular belief, 22 — 
religious ceremonies and festi- 


vals, 23, 1 24, 309 — temples, 24 
— devotees, 73 — fequirs and yo- 
gees, 117 — village communities, 
25, 112 — mauners and customs} 
112, 237 — domestic arts, 383— 
their treatment by the Moham- 
medans, .Ol, 73, 181 — their an- 
cient costuu'c only retained by 
the Hramins, ,30. 

Hindustan, early name of, 7. 

India. 

Hippalus, voyage of, to India, 47. 

IIoli, or Hool>,an Indian spcinff 
festival, 125,-3(10. 

llolkar, rise of the family of, 202. 

llolkur, .leswunt Kuo. Jes- 
wnnt Kao. 

Hoogley, establishment of a fac 
tory at, 17,5. 

Houssein Ali, governor of the 
Deckan, his absolute autliority, 
198, 201 — is assassinated, 201. 

Humiiyun, son of tlie emperor 
Baber, invadi‘8 Guzeral, 106— 
at war with Shir-Khan, an Af- 
ghan chief, 108— is defeated by 
the Afghac j, ibul, — birth of his 
son, Sultan Akber, ibtd. — seeks 
refuge in Persia, 108 — returns, 
and regains Delhi and Agra^ 
111 — his death, tbid. — mauso- 
leum erected to his memory bj 
Akber, 140. 

Hyder Ali, origin of, 247 — hi 
forces, 248— obtains possessio 
of Mysore, 250 — bis war witl 
the English, 251 — is obliged 0 
purcliase peace from the Mah- 
rattas, 253 — second war with 
the English, 25.5 — his cruelty, 
258— bis defeat, 259 — his deaUi} 
ibtd. — character of his govenn 
meut, 2,59, 262. 

Hyderabad, in Scinde, taking of, 
by the English, 366, 

Hyderabad, the capital of the Ni- 
zani, 203. 

India, early name of, 7 — geogra- 
phical divisions, 2 — temperature 
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and seasons, 4, 306 — fkbulous 
narratives, 48 — the aboriginal 
inhabitants, 6, 27, 330, 415, 434 
—the Hind&s, 7 — their pre- 
sumed northern origin, 331 — 
antiquity ¥■ their empire, 1 — 
botany, 91, 287 — aoology, 99 
— nnueralogy, 101 — tenure of 
land, 26, 286 — agriculture, 290, 
38S-^omefltic arts, 383 — towns 
and houses, 127, 392 — early de- 
velopment of commerce, 31 — 
jcaports and trade, 128— rivers 
and roads, 291 - Hindu sects, 9 
— Huddhists, 32, 465 — Jains, 32 
—Mohammedans, 51— 8iks, 195 
— early history,! — II iiulu rulers, 
40, 65 — Greek invasion, 40 
— Arab and Afghan conquests, 
50 — the Patan kings, 65 — Mo- 
pul invasions and conquests, 75 
- the Mogul empire, 79, 104 - 
arrival of Kuropeacs, 80— rise 
of the Mohrattas, 164 — com- 
mencement of the British Indian 
empire, 235— contests with Ry- 
der Ali and Tippo^ Sail), 247 — 
overthrow of the Mahmttas, 282 
■—nominal restoration of the 
Great Mogul, 282— administra- 
tion of the different governors- 
general, 281, 305, 337, 343— 
benefits conferred on tbe natives 
by British rule, 460 — universal 
toleration, 457 — attempts to 
diffuse Christianity, 392 — wis- 
dom and integrity of the Court 
of Directors shown by the good 
conduct of their servants, 462 — 
doubts as to the expediency of 
recent curtailments of their 
power, 402, 463. 

Indigo, cultivation of, 287. 

Indus, opeuing of the, to com- 
merce, 382. 

Infanticide, female, prevalence of, 
among the Khonds, 426— tanc- 
tioned by Boora Pennu, 426 
— effectuallv stopped by the 
English, 429. 


Invasion of India by the Greeks, 
40 — by the Aral)6, 60 — by the 
Afghans, ibid. — by the Moguls, 
68, 75— by the Mussulmen, 54 
— effects of the Mohammedan 
conquests, 74. 

Ismael Beg rebels against Sindia, 
265. 

Jains, sect of the, their doctrines, 
32. 

Janni, the great sacrificing priest 
among the Khonds, 420 — hU 
qualifications, tbid . — his duties, 
(bid . — his appearance, ibid. 

Jams, defence of Bhurlpoor by 
the, 340, 341. 

Jehandar, brief reign of, 197. 

.lehuiighir, romantic life of, 144 — 
Cupt. Hawkins visits him, 146 
— is dismissed, and the English 
forbidden to return, 147 — re- 
ceives Sir Thomas Koe, ibid . — 
inclines to Christianity, 149 — 
his court, ibid . — rebellion of his 
son Shah Jehau, 149, 150 — 
taken prisoner by Mohabat 
Khan, 151— his death and cha- 
racter, 148, 152. 

Jellalabad, defence of, by General 
Sale, 3S0. 

Jeswunt Kao Holkar, his success 
against Sindia and the Peishwa, 
282. 

Jewels. Indian, immense quantity 
aqd value of, lUl, lt)2, 103. 

Jews, settlement of, at Cochin, 
83. 

Juggernaut, temple of, described, 
63, 31.3. 

Jugglers, Indian, feats of the, 241. 

Khan JA)di, an Afghan, raises an 
insurrection in the Deckan, 1.54 
—defeated, ibid. — his death, 
155. 

Khans, or caravanserais, in India, 
292. 

Khonds, the, an alioriginal tribe 
of India, 334 — their religion, 
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415 — their ideas of a fhture 
state, 41 7— worship Tari Pennu, 
the earth goddess, 417 — their 
other go^Bf 422— 'legends re- 
specting them, 42*5 — form of 
worship, 424 — prevalence of 
female infanticide among them, 
4‘2H — marriage laws, ibid, 

Kolis, an aboriginal tribe, 335 — 
give rise to the name Coolies^ or 
porters, 335. 

Kookees, a race of cannibals in 
India, 430. 

Kurruck Singh, son of Runjeet 
Singh, death of, 307. 

Kuttiib Miriar, erection of, near 
Delhi, in the time of Altamsh, 
68 . 

Lahore, subjection of b)[ Sebekte- 
gin, 55— taken possmioii of by 
Moiiainined (Jhori, C2 — Tombs 
of Jebangbir and Nur .lehan 
at, 153, the original country of 
the Siks, 195 — contest for, be- 
tveeu (5hazee-ud-diii and the 
Afghans, 222, 220 —Runjeet 

Singh becomes king of, 325 — 
establishnieut of an English 
school at, 

Lake, General, defeats the Mnh- 
rattas, and captures Delhi, 283 
— fails before llliuiipoor, 340. 

Land tenure of, among the Hin- 
dus, 26 — various systems of 
holding, in India, 2H5 — modes 
of cultivation, 280. 

Legend of a religious war among 
the Khonds, 427. 

Lubburiahfc, leaders of the Pin- 
darries, so called, 319. 

liucknow, city of, described, 363. 

M*Naghten, Sir William, assas- 
sination of, by Akber Khan, 371. 

MTherson, Captain, his labours 
for the reclamation of the 
Khonds, 414. 

Madoo Kao, the Peishwa, 226 — 
his jealousy of Hyder Ali, 250 


— his death, and character. 
253. 

Madoo Rao, son of Ragoba* melan 
choly fate of, 273. 

Madras, description of, 231- 
threatened by Hyder Ali, 251. 

Mahmud, son of Timur Shah, o 
Cabul, defeated, by his brotliet 
Zeman, 300 — returns and seize 
the throne, deposed, 

— restored, 301— again deposed 
304. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, plimdersjlhe 
Temple of Somnath, 5C — his^a- 
racter and exploits, 58- founds 
a university at Ghazni, 61 — his 
death, ibid. 

Mahrattas, country of the, 155 — 
habits of the people, 15o — rise 
of their empire, 1(>4— its formal 
establishmeut, 177 — allow the 
English to build four factories in 
their domiaioiis, 178 — overrun 
Guzerat, 189— their state ao 
knou lodged by the Great Mogul, 
203 — in alliance with the Eng- 
lish, 224 — i^ltice Shah Alum on 
the throne of Delhi, 237 — war 
with Hyder Ali, 253 — war with 
the English, 255 — their power 
broken, 282 — again defeated, 
400. 

Malabar ravaged by Tippoo Saib, 
207 — relieved by the English, 
ibid , — female chieftains in, ibid. 

Malabar Hill, at Rombay, the 
common burial place, 479. 

Malcolm, Sir John, pursnes Chee* 
too, 321— completely defeats 
him, ibid. 

Malojee Uonsla, ambitions scheme 
of, 157. 

Martin. Franyois, the founder of 
Pondicherry, 208. 

Masulipatum, an English factoiy 
at, 175. 

Megastheues, embassy of, to San* 
dracottos, 45. 

Menu, Institutes o!i their date, 1(1 
—directions of, regarding the! 
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’ flborigioes, 27> 332 — protection 
to widows, 30. 

Merdan Khan gives up Candahar 
to Shah Jehan, 162. 

‘Heriahs. oA^mnaD victims, among 
the hill Tribes of India, 419 — 
their treatment, ibid. — the cere- 

' mouy of sacrifice, 421. 

Minerals of India, few except dia- 
monds and iron, 101 . 

Mir Jofiler, made Nabob of Ben- 
gal 1)^ the English, 234 — iiis 
^‘ath. 23G. 

Mirzala contends for tlie sove- 
reignty of the Dfckan, 212 -is 
taken prisoner, 213 -released 
and placed on the throne, 214 
— is killed, ibid. 

Missions, the earliest, to India, 49 
— llomish, 141 — Protestant, 4M). 

Mogul empire, estiiblishinent of 
the, 79, 104 —its decline, 187 — 
its fall, 222. 

Moguls, the, threaten India, (58 — 
harass the Punjab, 09 - invade 
India, but are defeated by Ala- 
u-din, 71, 7.5 — eitablish their 
empire, 79. 

Mohabat Khan sent by Jehanghir 
TO intercept Shah Jehan, 150 — 
makes Jehanghir a prisoner, 1 .5 1 . 

Mohammedans, their invasion of 
India, 50, 75— their treatment 
of the Hindus, 51, 73, 128, 181. 

Mohammed III., accession of, 75 
— attempted conquest of China 
by, 7b— his death, 78. 

Mohammed Adil Shah, remon- 
strates with Shabjee, 165 — 
imprisons him, ibid. 

Mohammed Ali supported by the 
Kngligh against Chanda Saliib, 
214. 

Mohammed Ghori, his conquests 
in India, 66— his death, 67. 

Mohammed Shah, long and un- 
happy reign of, 201— dethroned 
*^d restored by Nadir Shah, 
206— his death, 211. 

Monastic orders, institution of, \ 
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I among the Bramins in India, 
63 

Monkeys, habits of, described, 96. 

! Moodkee, battle of. 404. 

Moolraj, governor of Moulton, 
4.38 — attempt to remove him, 
439— assassination of English 
officers, 4.39— besieged in Moul- 
tan, 440— obliged to surrender, 
443. 

Morality, Hindu rules of, 22. 

Moil] tun, siege and capture of, 
440, 443. 

Music, and musical instruments 
in India, .395 — fondness of the 
people for, .396. 

Mysore, description of, 264 — how 
governed by Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo .Sail), 259, 262 — the 
kingdom rc'cstablislied by the 
Knglisli, 281- the king jie.i- 
sioned, 284. 

Mysore, city of, destroyed by 
Tippoo yaib, restored by the 
English, 281. 

Nadir Shah, his invasion of India, 
204 — his assassination, 210. 

Nana Fiirnuwees, the minister of 
the Peish wa, 272 his intrigues, 
274— is iiiiprisontni, ibtd. 

Nonik, a Hindu, founder of the 
Siks, 195. 

Napier, Sir Charles, conquest of 
Scinde by, .397. 

Narrain llao, brief reign and 
death of, 2.5,3. 

Natch-girls of India, 241. 

Nazir Jung assumes the govern- 
ment of the Deckan, 212 — 
killed, 214. 

Nazir-n-din, Mahmud, the Patan 
king, accession of, 69 — his sin- 
gular character, 69 — his death, 
70. 

Nearohus, voyage of, 42. 

Nehal, son of Kurruck Singh, 
death of, .367 

Neilgheri 7 hills, climate of the, 6. 

Nutam, rise of the, 293. 
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^ izam Ali, Roubahdar of tlie Dcc- 
kan, hii w^r with thd English, 
251 — alliance with them, ibid. 
— defatted by the Mahrattas, 
272. 

Nizum-ul-Mulk establishes him- 
self at Hyderabad, 203 — his 
death, 211. 

NurJehaii, early life of, 144— mar- 
ries Jehanahir, 145 — character, 
^ 14C, r>l— her death, 153. 

Nnsseer-ud'Dowluh placed on the 
throne of Oude by the English, 
3H3. 

Oude, description of, 23C, 362— 
Saadat Ali placed on the throne 
by the English, 3(11 —-succeeded 
W Nus&eer-ud-Dowlah, 363 — 
Cawnpore and Lucknow des- 
cribed, 361, 303. 

Ootrndroog, a strong hill fort, cap- 
ture of, 2G9. 

Painting, low state of, in India, 
395. 

Palm-tree described, 96. 

Pauniput, the Mahrattas defeated 
the Afghans at, 227. 

Panars, the lowest caste of Hin- 
dus, 119 — despised by all the 
others, 119 — the Chamars, 293. 

Parsees, account of the, 71, 474. 

Patan or Afghan kings, the dy- 
nasty of, 65— subverted by Baber, 
80. 

Pe^, annexation of, 448. 

Peishwa, rise of the power of the, 
194. 

Phunsi^, or Thug. See Thun. 

Pindarnos^ a predatory horde, 
suppress^ by the Maixiuis of 
Hastings, 317 — employed bv 
Holkar and ^dia,^i6id. — their 
ravages, <bki. — their number, 
318 — their chiefs, ibid. — en- 
tirely annihilated by the Eng 
Hsh, 322. 

I^assey, battle of, gained by Clive, 
285 . 


Polygamy, practice of, among 
Hindus, 122. 

Pondicherry, establishment of t 
French settlement of, 208— cn 
turod by the English, 230. 

Pooja, u Hindu religious ce 
mony, 23. 

Population of India, pres 
amount of the, 4— formerly p 
bably much greater, tbid. 

Portuguese, their possessions 
India, extent of, 86. 89, 90 
their decline, 208. See Go^ 

PoruB, an early Indian king, cT 
ouered by Alexander, 41. 

Puiiarroes, or mountaineers, 
aboriginal race, near Burdwi 
434 — ibeir good character, 

— their deities, tbid. 

Punjab, the, hurassed by the 5 
guls, 69— depredations of t 
Siks in the, 195 — Kunj 
Singli’s kingdom, 324— anne: 
to British India, 445. 

Ragoba, brother of the Peish 
226— becories regent on 
death of Balajee Kao, 22 
seizes the throne an the death 
Narrain Kao, 254 — is oppo 
and cedes Sulsettc to the f 
?lish, for their support, 2i 
deserted by them, 255 — 
death, 255 — melancholy fat* 
his sons, 273. 

Kaighur, the early Mahratta 
pital. 164. 

Raja Ram, son of Sevajee, 184 
imprisoned by Sambajee, i6 
— released 187. 

Raja Ram resigns the Mahrai 
sovereignty to Balgjec Rao, 2 
— imprisoned by Tara Bye, 2‘. 
^released at tier death, 229. 

Rajputs, the chivalry of Indi 
65 — their subjection by Akbe 
134 — contrast between and t) 
Mahrattas, 179— disatTeetkm 
AureDgael]«, 182 — penuai 
Akber, the son of Anrengael 



